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TEMORA: 

AN EPIC POEM. 


IN EIGHT BOOKS. 


* . «• THE ARGUMENT. 

Cairbar, the fon of Borbar-duthul, lord of Atha in Con- 
i' naught, the moft potent chief of the race of the Firbolg, 

■ having murdered, at Temora the royal palace, Cormac 

the fon of Arthoj the young king of Ireland, ufurped the 

f\? 

throne. Cormac was lineally defcended from Conar the 
fon of Trenmor, the great-grandfather of Fingal, king of 
thofe Caledonians who inhabited the weftem coaft of 
Scotland. Fingal refented the behaviour of Cairbar, and 
refolved to pafs over into Ireland, with an army, to re- 
eftablifh the royal family on the Irifh throne. Early in- 
' telligence of his defigns coming to Cairbar, he afiembled 
fome of his tribes in Ulfter, and at the fame time ordered 
his brother Cathmor to follow him fpeedily with an army, 
from Temora. Such was the fituation of affairs when 
the Caledonian fleet appeared on the coaft of Ulfter. 

The poem opens in the morning. Cairbar is reprefented as 
retired from the reft of the army, when erne of his fcouts 
brought him news of the landing of Fingal. He afiembles 
a council of his chiefs. Foldath the chief of Moma 
haughtily defpifesthe enemy ; and is reprimanded warm- 
ly by Malthos. Can bar, after hearing their debate, or- 
ders a feaft to be prepared, to which, by his bard Olla, 
he invites'Ofcar the fon of Oflian ; refolving to pick a 
* VoL* II* 1 A quarrel 
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quarrel with that hero, and fo have fome pretext for kill- 
ing him. Ofcar came to the feaft ; the quarrel happened ; 
the followers of both fought, and Cairbar and Ofcar fell 
by mutu:.’. wounds. The noife of the battle reached Fin- 
gal’s army. The king came on, to the relief of Ofcar, 
and the Irifh fell back to the army of Cathmor, who was 
advanced to the banks of the river Lubar, on the heath 
of Moi-lena. Fingal after mourning over his grandfon, 
ordered Ullin the chief of his bards to carry his body to 
Morven, to be there interred. Night coming on, Althan, 
the fon of Conachar, relates to the king the particulars of 
the murder of Cormac. Fillan, the fon of Fingal, is fent 
to obfervc the motions of Cathmor by night, which con- 
cludes the adtion of the firft day. The fcene of this book 
is a plain, near the hill of Mora, which rofe on the bor- 
ders of the heath of Moi-lena, in Ulfter. 

BOOK I. 

T HE blue waves of Ullin roll in light. The 
green hills are covered with day. Trees 
fhake their duiky heads in the breeze. Gray tor- 
rents pour their noify ftreams. Two green hills, 
with aged oaks, furround a narrow plain. The 
blue courfe of a ftream is there ; on its banks ftood 
Cairbar a of Atha. His fpear fupports the king : 
the red eyes of his fear are fad. Cormac rifes in 
his foul, with all his ghaftly wounds. The gray 
form of his youth appears in darknefs j blood pours 
from his airy fides. Cairbar thrice threw his fpear 

on 
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3 

on earth ; and thrice he ftroked his beard. His fteps 
are (hort ; he often flops : and tofTes his ftnewy 
arms. He is like a cloud in the defart, that varies 
its form to every blaft : the valleys are fad around, 
and fear, by turns, the fhower. 

The king, at length, refumed his foul, and took 
his pointed fpear. He turned his eyes to Moi-lena. 
The fcouts of blue ocean came. They came with 
fteps of fear, and often looked behind. Cairbar 
knew that the mighty were near, and called his 
gloomy chiefs. 

The founding fteps of his warriors came. They 
drew, at once, their fwords. There Morlath b flood 
with darkened face. Hidalla’s long hair fighs in 
wind. Red-haired Cormar bends on his fpear, 
and rolls his fide-long-looking eyes. Wild is the 
look of Malthos from beneath two fhaggy brows, 
foldath ftands like an oozy rock, that covers its 
dark fades with foam. His fpear is like Slimora’s 
fir, that meets the wind of heaven. His fhield is 
marked with the ftrokes of battle ; and his red eye 
defpifes danger. Thefe and a thoufaad other chiefs 
furrounded car-borne Cairbar, when the fcout of 
ocean came. Mor-annal, from ftreamy Moi-lena. 
His eyes hang forward from his face, his lips are 
trembling, pale. 

A 2 • « Do 
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“ Do the chiefs of Erin ftand,” he faid, “ filent 
as the grove of evening ? Stand they, like a filent 
wood, and Fingal on the coaft ? Fingal, the ter- 
rible in battle, the king of ftrearay Morven.” 
« Haft thou feen the warrior ?” faid Cairbar with 
a figh. “ Are his heroes many on the coaft ? Lifts 
he the fpear of battle ? Or comes the king in peace ?’• 
** In peace he comes not, Cairbar. I have feen his 
forward fpear. c It is a meteor of death ; the blood 
pf thoufands is on its fteel. He came firft to the 
fhore, ftrong in the gray hair of age. Full rofe 
his finewy limbs, as he ftrode in hjs might. That 
fword is by his fide which gives no fecond d wound. 
His fliield is terrible, like the bloody moon afcend- 
ing through a ftorm. Then came Offian king of 
forigs ; and Morni’s fon, the firft of men. Connal 
leaps forward on his fpear : Dermit fpreads his 
dark-brown locks. Fillan bends his bow, the 
young huqter of ftreamy Moruth. But who is that 
before them> like the dreadful courfe of a ftream R 
It is the fon of Offian, bright between his locks. 
His long hair falls on his back. His dark brows 
are half-inclofed in fteel. His fword hangs loofe 
on his fide. His fpear glitters as he moves. I fled 
from his terrible eyes, king of high Temora.” 

“ Then fly, thou feeble man,” faid Foldath in 
gloomy wrath* “ Fly to the gray ftreams of thy 

. * ' ' ‘ M 
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land, {on of the little l’oul ! Have not I feen that 
Ofcar ? 1 beheld the chief in war. He is of the 
mighty in danger ; but there are others who lift 
the fpear. Erin has many fons as brave, king of 
Temora of Groves ! Let Foldath meet him in the 
drength of his courfe, and flop this mighty dream. 
My fpear is covered with the blood of the valiant ; 
my fhield is like the Wall of Tura,” 

. “ Shall Foldath c alone meet the foe ?” replied 
the dark-browed Malthos. “ Are they not nume- 
rous on our coaft, like the waters of many dreams? 
Are not thefe the chiefs who vanquilhed Swaran, 
when the fons of Erin ded ? And fhall Foldath 
meet their braved heroes ? Foldath of the heart 
of pride ! take the drength of the people ; and let 
Malthos come. My fword is red with daughter, 
but who has heard my words ?” f 

« Sons of green Erin,” faid Hidalla , 1 “ let not 
Fingal hear your words. The foe might rejoice, 
and his arm be drong in the land. Ye are brave, 
0 warriors, and like the dorms of the defart ; they 
meet the rocks without fear, and overturn the 
woods. But let us move in our drength, dow as a 
gathered cloud. Then fhall the mighty tremble ; 
the fpear fhall fall from the hand of the valiant. 
We fee the cloud of death, they will fay, while 
{hadows fly over their face. Fingal will mourn in 

his . 
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his age, and fee his flying fame. The fteps of his 
chiefs will ceafe in Morven : the mofs of years (hall 
grow in Selma.” 

Cairbar heard their words, in filence, like the 
cloud of a fhower : it {lands dark on Cromla, till 
the lightning burfts its fides : the valley gleams 
with red light ; the fpirits of the {form rejoice. 
So flood the filent king of Temora j at length his 
words are heard. 

“ Spread the fjeaft on Mo£lena : let my hundred 
bards attend. Thou, red-haired Olla, take the 
harp of the king. Go to Ofcar chief of fwords, 
and bid him to our feaft. To-day we feaft and 
hear the fong ; to-morrow break the fpears. Tell 
him that I have raifed the tomb of Cathol j h that 
bards have fung to his ghoft. Tell him that Cair- 
bar has heard his fame at the ftream of refounding 
Carun . 1 Cathmor K is not here, Borbar-duthul’s 
generous race. He is not here with his thoufands, 
and our arms are weak. Cathmor is a foe to ftrife 
at the feaft : his foul is bright as that fun. But 
Cairbar fhail fight with Ofcar, chiefs of the woody 
Temora ! His words for Cathol were many ; the 
wrath of Cairbar burns. He {hall fall on Moi- 
lena : my fame {hall rife in blood.” 

Their faces brightened round with joy. They 
fpread over Moi-lena. The feaft of {hells is pre- 
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pared. The fongs of bards arife. We heard 1 the 
voice of joy on the coaft : we thought that mighty 
Cathmor came. Cathmor the friend of ftrangers ! 
the brother of red-haired Cairbar. Their fouls 
were not the fame. The light of heaven was in 
the bofom of Cathmor. His towers rofe on the 
banks of Atha : feven paths led to his halls. Se- 
ven chiefs flood on the paths, and called the 
ftranger to the feaft ! But Cathmor dwelt in the 
wood to avoid the voice of praife. 

Olla came with his fongs. Ofcar went to Cair- 
bar’s feaft. Three hundred warriors ftrode alorfg 
Moi-lena of the ftreams. The gray dogs bounded 
on the heath, their howling reached afar. Fin gal 
faw the departing hero : the foul of the king was 
fad. .He dreaded Cairbar’s gloomy thoughts, a- 
midft the feaft of fhells. My fon raifed high the 
fpear of Cormac : an hundred bards met him with 
fongs. Cairbar concealed with fmiles the death 
that was dark in his foul. The feaft is fpread, the 
fliells refound: joy brightens the face of the 
hoft. But it was like the parting beam of the 
fun, when he is to hide his red head in a fft>rm. 

Cairbar rofe in his anhs j darknefs gathered on 
his brow. The hundred harps ceafed at once. 
The clang m of his fhields was heard. Far diftant 
on the heath Olla raifed his fong of woe. My fon 
- knew 
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knew the fign of death*, and rifing feized his fpear. 
(f Ofcar !” faid the dark-red Cairbar, I behold the 
fpear n of lnnis-fail. fhe fpear of Temora 0 glit- 
ters in thy hand l'on of woody Morven ! It was in 
the pride of an hundred p kings, the death of he- 
roes of old. Yield it, fon of Ollian, yield it to 
car-borne Cairbar.” 

“ Shall I yield,” Ofcar replied, “ the gift of 
Erin’s injured king : the gift of fair-haired Cor- 
mac, when Ofcar fcattered his foes ! I came to 
Cormac’s halls of joy, when Swaran fled from 
Fingal. Gladnefs rofe in the face of youth : he 
gave the fpear of Temora. Nor did he give it to 
the feeble, O Cairbar, neither to the weak in foul. 
The darknefs of thy face is no ftorm to me ; nor 
are thine eyes the flames of death. Do I fear thy 
clanging fhield ? Tremble I at Olla’s fong ? No : 
Cairbar, frighten the feeble ; Ofcar is a rock.” 

“ And wilt thou not yield the fpear ?” replied 
the rifing pride of Cairbar. “ Are thy words fo 
mighty becaui'e Fingal is near ? Fingal with aged 
locks from Morven’s hundred groves ! He has 
fought with little men. But he mull vanifh be- 
fore Cairbar, like a thin pillar of mift before the 
winds of A:ha q .” “ Were he who fought with 

little men near Atha’s darkening chief: Atha’s 
darkening chief would yield green Erin his rage. 

Speak 
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Speak not of the mighty, O Cairbar! but turn thy 
fword oh me. Our ftrcngth is equal: but Fingal 
is renowned ! the firft of mortal men !” 

Their people faw the darkening chiefs. Their 
crowding fteps are heard around. Their eyes roll 
in fire. A thotlfand fwords are half unfheathed. 
Red-haired Olla raifed the foflg of battle ; the 
trembling joy of Ofcar’s foul arofc : the wonted 
joy of his foul when Fingal’s horn was heard. 
Dark as the fwclling wave of ocean before the ri- 
fing winds, when it bends it head near a coaft, 
came on the hoft of Cairbar. 

Daughter of Tofear r ! why that tear? He is not 
fallen yet. Many were the deaths of his arm be- 
fore my hero fell ! 

Behold they fall before my fon like the groves 
in the defart, when an angry ghoft rufhes through 
night, and takes their green heads in his hand ! 
Morlath falls : Maronnan dies : Conachar trembler, 
in his blood. Cairbar fhrinks before Ofcar’s 
fword ; and creeps in darknefs behind his ftone. 
He lifted the fpear in fecret, and pierced my Of- 
car’s fide. He falls forward on his fhield : his 

* 

knee fuftains the chief. But flill his fpear in his 

* 

hand. See gloomy Cairbar s falls ! The Reel pier- 
ced his forehead, and divided his red hair behind. 
He lay, like a flxattered rock, which Cromla 
Voi,. II. B fhake* 
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fhakes from its fhaggy fide. But never more fhcll 
Ofcar rife ! he leans on his bofly fhield. His fpear 
is in his terrible hand : Erin’s fons flood diftant 
and dark. Their fhouts arofe, like crowded 
ftreams ; Moi-lena echoed wide. 

Fingal heard the found ; and took his father’s 
fpear. His fteps are before us on the heath. He 
fpoke the words of woe.” I hear the noife of war. 
Young Ofcar is alone. Rife, fons of Morven ; 
join the hero’s fword.” 

Oflian rufiied along the heath. Fillan bounded 
over Moi-lena. Fingal ftrode in his ftrength, and 
the light of his fhield is terrible. The fons of Erin 
faw it far diftant ; they trembled in their fouls. 
They knew that the wrath of the king arofe : and 
they forefaw their death. We firft arrived ; we 
fought; and Erin’s chiefs withftood our rage. But 
when the king came, in the found of his courfe, 
what heart of fteel could Hand ! Erin fled over 
Moi-lena. Death purfued their flight. We faw 
Ofcar on his fhield. We faw his blood around. 
Silence darkened every face. Eath turned his 
back and wept. The king ftrove to hide his tears. 
His gra^ beard whiffled in the wind. He bent 
his head above his fon. His words were mixed 
with fighs. 

“ And 
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“ And art thou fallen, Ol'car, in the midft of 
thy courfe ? the heart of the aged beats over thee ! 
He fees thy coming wars. The wars which ought 
to come he fees, but they are cut off from thy fame. 
When ftiall joy dwell at Selma ? When fhall grief 
depart from Morven ? My fons fall by degrees : 
Fingal fhall be the laft of his race. The fame 
which I have received fhall pafs away: my age will 
be without friends. I fhall fit a gray cloud in my 
hall : nor fhall I hear the return of a fon, in th$ 
midft of his founding arms. Weep, ye heroes of 
Morven ! never more fhall Ofcar rife !” 

And they did weep, O Fingal ; dear was the . 
hero to their fouls. He went out to battle, and 
the foes vanifhed ; he returned, in peace, amidi't 
their joy. No father mourned his fon flain in 
youth : no brother his brother of love. They fell, 
without tears, for tire chief of the people was low ! 
Bran 1 is bowding at his feet : gloomy Luath is fad, 
for he had often led them to the chafe j to the 
bounding roe of the defart. 

When Ofcar law his friends around, his breaft 
arofe with fighs. « The groans,” he faid, “ of 
aged chiefs ; the howling of my dogs ; the fudden 
burfts of fongs of grief, have melted Ofcar’s foul. 
My foul, that never melted before \ it was like the 
fteel of my fword. Oifian, carry me to my hills i 

B 2 Raife 
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Raife the ftones of my renown. Place the horn 
of the deer, and my fword within my narrow 
dwelling. The torrent hereafter may raife the 
earth : the hunter may find the fteel and fay, 
“ This has been Ofcar’s fword.” 

“ And failed: thou, fon of my fame ! And fhall 
I never fee thee, Ofcar ! When others hear of their 
fons, I fhall not hear of thee. The mofs is on thy 
four gray ftones ; the mournful wind is there. 
The battle fhall be fought without him : he fhall 
not purfue the dark-brown hinds When the 
warrior returns from battles, and tells of other 
lands ; I have feen a tomb, he will fay, by the roar- 
ing ftream, the dark dwelling of a chief. He fell 
by the car-borne Ofcar, the firft of mortal men. 
I, perhaps, fhall hear his voice ; and a beam of 
joy will rife in my foul.” 

The night would have defcended in forrow, and 
morning returned in the fhadow of grief: our 
chiefs would have flood like cold dropping rocks 
on Moi-lena, and have forgot the war, did not the 
king difperfe his grief, and raife his mighty voice. 
The chiefs, as new-wakened from dreams, lift up 
their heads around. 

“ How long on Moi-lena fhall we weep j or pour 
our tears in Ullin ? The mighty will not return. 
Oicar fhall not rife in liis ftrength. The" valiant 

muft 
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mutt fall one clay, and be no more known on his 
hills. Where are our fathers, O warriors ! the 
chiefs of the times of old ? They have fet like ftars 
that have fhone, we only hear the found of their 
praife. But they were renowned in their day, the 
terror of other times. Thus {hall we pafs, O war- 
riors, in the day of our fall. Then let us be re- 
nowned when we may ; and leave our fame behind 
us, like the laft beams of the fun, when he hides 
his red head in the weft. Ullin, my aged bard ! 
take the fhip of the king. Carry Ofcar to Selma of 
harps. Bet the daughters of Morven weep. We 
{hall fight in Erin for the race of fallen Cormac. 
The days of my years begin to fail : I feel the 
weaknefs of my arm. My fathers b^nd from their 
clouds, to receive their gray-haired fon. But, be- 
fore I go hence, one beam of fame fliall rife : fo 
{hall my days end, as my years begun, in fame : 
my life lhall be one ftream of light to bards of c- 
ther times. 

Ullin raifed his white fails : the wind of the 
fouth came forth, fie bounded on the waves to- 
wards Selma. I remained in .my grief, but my 
words were not heard. The feait is fpread on Moi- 
lena : an hundred heroes reared the tomb of Cair- 
bar : but no fong is raifed over the chief : for his 
foul had been dark and bloody. The hards re- 
membered 
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membered the fall of Cormac ! What could they 
fay in Cairbar’s praife ? 

The night came rolling down. The light of an 
hundred oaks arofe. Fingal fat beneath a tree. 
Old Althan u ftood in the midft. He told the tale 
of fallen Cormac. Althan the fon of Conachar, 
the friend of car-borne Cuchullin : he dwelt with 
Cormac in windy Temora, when Semo’s fqn fought 
with generous Torlath. The tale of Althan was 
mournful, and the tear was in his eye. 

“ The x fetting fun was yellow on Dora y . 
Gray evening began to defeend. Temora’s woods 
{hook with the blaft of the unconftant wind. A 
cloud, at length, gathered in the weft, and a red 
ftar looked from behind its edge. I ftood in the 
wood alone, and faw a ghoft on the darkening air. 
His ftride extended from hill to hill : his fhield 
was dim on his fide. It was the fon of Semo : I 
knew the warrior’s face. Rut he pafled away in 
his blaft', and all was dark around. My foul was 
fad. I went to the hall of fhells. A thoufand 
lights arofe : the hundred bards had ftrung the 
harp. Cormac ftood in the midft, like the morn- 
ing ftar, when it rejoices on the eaftern hill, and 
its youn^ beams are bathed in fhowers. The fword 
of Arfno 2 was in the hand of the king ; and he 
looked with joy op its polifhed ftuds : thrice lie 

rove 
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ftrove to draw it, and thrice he failed ; his yellow . 
locks are fprcad on his flioulders : his cheeks of 
youth are red. I mourned over the beam of youth, 
for he was foon to fet. 

** Althan !” he faid, with a finile, “ haft thou 
beheld my father ? Heavy is the fword of the king, 
furely his arm was ftrong. O that I were like him 
in battle, when the rage of his wrath arofe ! then 
would I have met, like Cuchullin, the car-borne 
fon of Cantela ! But years may come on, O Al- 
than ! and my arm be ftrong. Haft thou heard of 
Semo’s fon, the chief of high Temora ? He might 
have returned with his fame \ for he promifed to 
return to-night. My bards wait him with longs y • 
my feaft is fpread in Temora.” 

I heard the king in lilence^ My tears began 
to flow. I hid them with my aged locks ; but he 
perceived my grief. “ Son of Conachar !” he faid, 

“ js the king of Tnra a low 1 Why burfts thy light 
in fecret ? And why defeends the tear ? Conies the 
car-borne Torlath ? Or tlie found of the red-hair- ' 
ed Cairbar ? They come ! for I behold thy grief. 
Mofly Tura’s king is low ? Shall I not ruP.i to bat- 
tle? But I cannot lift the fpear ! O had mine arm 
the ftrength of Cuchullin, foon would Cairfoar fly y 
the fame of my fathers would be renewed ; and the 
1 deeds of other times 

« He 
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“ He took his bow. The tears flow down, from 
both his fparkling eyes. Grief faddens round : the 
bards bend forward, from their hundred harps. 
The lone blafl: touched their trembling ftrings. 
The fou»d b is fad and low. A voice is heard at 
a diftance, as of one in grief? it was Carril of other 
times, who came from dark Slimora c . He told 
of the death of Cuchullin, and of his mighty deeds. 
The people were fcattered round his tomb : their 
arms lay on the ground. They had forgot the 
war, for he, their lire, was feen no more. 

“ But who,” laid the foft*voiccd Carril, “ come 
like the bounding roes ? their ftature is like the 
young trees of the plain, growing in a fhower : Soft 
and ruddy arc their checks * but fearlefs fouls look 
forth from their eyes ? Who but the fons of Uf- 
noth d , the carborne chiefs of Etha. The people 
rife on every fide, like the ftrength of an half-ex- 
tinguifhed fire, when the winds come, fudden, 
from the dei'art, on their ruftling wings. The 
found of Caithbat’s c Ihield was heard. The he- 
roes faw Cuchullin f in Nathos. So rolled his 
fparkling eyes : his fteps were fuch on the heath. 
Battles are fought at Lego : the fword of Nathos 
prevails. Soon flialt thou behold him in thy halls* 
king of Temora of Groves/’ 

“And 
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“ And foon may I behold the chief!” replied 
the blue-eyed king. « But my foul is fad for Cu- 
chullin ; his voice was pleafant in mine ear. Of- 
ten have we moved, on Dora, to the chafe of the 
dark-brown hinds : his bow was unerring on the 
mountains. He fpoke of mighty men. He told 
of the deeds of my fathers ; and I felt my joy. 
But fit thou at the feaft, O bard, I have often 
heard thy voice. Sing in the praifeof Cuchullin ; 
and of that mighty ftranger g .” 

“ Day rofe on woody Temora, with all the 
beams of the eaft. Trathin came to the hall, the 
fon of old Gellama h . « I behold,” he faid, « a 
dark cloud in the defart, king of Innis-fail ! a 
cloud it feemed at firft, but now a crowd of men. 
One ftrides before them in his ftrength ; his red 
hair flies in wind. His fhield glitters to the beam 
of the eaft. His fpear is in his hand..” 

“ Call him to the feaft of Temora,” replied the 
king of Erin. “ My hall is the houfe of ftrangers, 
fon of the generous Gellama ! Perhaps it is the 
chief of Etha, coming in the found of his renown. 
Hail, mighty 1 ftranger, art thou of the friends of 
Cormac ? But Carril, he is dark, and unlovely ; 
and he draws his fword. Is that the fon of. Uf- 
noth, bard of the times of old i” 
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“ It is not the fon of Ufnoth,” faid Carril, “ but 
the chief of Atha. Why comeft thou in thy arms 
to Temora, Gairbar of the gloomy brow ? Let not 
thy fword rife againlt Gormac ! Whither doft thou 
turn thy fpeed ?” He pafled on in his darknefs, 
and feized the hand of the king. Corinac fore- 
law his death, and the rage of his eyes arofe. Re- 
tire, thou gloomy chief of Atha : Nathos comes 
with battle. Thou art bold in Cormac’s ball, for 
his arm is weak. The fword entered the fide of 
the king : he fell in the halls of his fathers. His 
fair hair is in the duft. His blood is Cnoking round. 

And art thou fallen in thy halls k , O fon of 
noble Artho ? The Ihield of Cuchullin was not 
near. Nor the fpear of thy father. Mournful are 
the mountains of Erin, for the chief of the people 
is low i Bleft be thy foul, O Cormac ! thou . art 
darkened in thy youth.” 

His words came to the ears of Cairbar, and 
he clofed us *' in the midft of darknefs. He fear- 
fed to ftretch his fword to the bards 0 though his 
foul was dark. Long had we pined alone : at 
length, the nbble Cathmor 0 came. He heard our 
voice from the cave-, he turned the eye of his 
Wrath on Gairbar. 

“ Chief of Atha !” he fard, “ how long wilt 
{hoii pain my foul ? Thy heart is like the rock of 
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the defart ; and thy thoughts are dark- But thou 
art the brother of Cathmor, and he will fight thy 
battles. But' Cathmor’s foul is not like thine, 
thou feeble hand of war ! The light of my bofom is 
ftained with thy deeds : the bards will not fing of 
my renown. They may fay, Cathmor was bravf, 
but he fought fo)r gloomy Cairbar . They will paf$ 
over my tomb in filence : my fame fhall not be 
heard. Cairbar ! loofe the bards : they are the 
fons of other times. Their voice lhall be heard in 
other years ; after the kings of Temora have 
failed.” 

“We came forth at the words of the chief. 
We faw him in his ftrength. He was like thy 
youth, O Fingal, when thou firft did ft lift the 
fpear. His face was like the plain of the fun, 
when it is bright : no darknefs travelled over his 
brow. But he pame with his thoufands to Ullin ; 
to aid the red-haired Cairbar : and now he comes 
to revenge his death, O king of woody Morven.-’ 

« And let him come,” replied the king; “ I love 
a foe like Cathmor. His foul is great ; his arm is 
ftrong, his battles are full of .fame. But the little 
foul is a vapour that hovers round the marlhy 
lake: it never rifes on the green hill, left the winds 
fhould meet it there : its dwelling is in the cave, 
it fends forth the dart of death. Our young he- 
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roes, O warriors, are like the renown of our fa- 
thers. They fight in youth; they fall: their 
names are in the fong. Fingal is amidlt his darken- 
ing years. He muft not fall, as an aged oak, a- 
crofs a fecret ftream. Near it are the lfeps of the 
hunter, as it lies beneath the wind. H<m has that 
tree fallen ? He, whiftling, ftrides'along. 

“ Raife the fong of joy, ye bards of Morven, 
that our fouls may forget the paft. The red ftars 
look on us from the clouds, and filently delcend. 
Soon fhall the gray beam of the morning rife, and 
fhew us the foes of Cormac. Fillan ! take the 
fpear of* the king ; go to Mora’s dark-brown fide. 
Let thine eyes travel over the heath, like flames of 
fire. Obferve the foes of Fingal, and the courfe 
of generous Cathmor. I hear a diftant found, like 
the falling of rocks in the defart. But ftrike thou 
thy fhield at times, that they may not come 
through night, and the fame of Morven ceafe. I 
begin to be alone, my fon, and I dread the fall of 
my renown.” 

-The voice of the bards arofe. The king leaned 
on the fhield of Trenmor. Sleep defcended on his 
eyes ; his future battles rofe in his dreams. The 
hoft are fleeping around. Dark-haired Fillan ob- 
ferved the foe. His fteps are on a diftant hill : 
we Jsear, at times, his clanging fhield- 
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THE ARGUMENT. 

This book opens, we may fuppofe, about midnight, with a 
foliloquy of Oflian, who had retired, from the reft of the 
army, to mourn for his fon Ofcar. Upon hearing the noife 
of Cathmor’s army approaching, he went to find out his 
brother Fillan, who kept the watch, on the hill of Mora, 
in the front of Fingal’s army. In the converfation of his 
brother, the epifode of Conar, the fon of Trenmor, who 
was the firft king of Ireland, is introduced, which lays 
open the origin of the contefts between Cael and Fir- 
bolg, the two nations who firft pofiefi'ed themfelves of 
that ifland. Oflian kindles a fire on Mora ; upon which 
Cathmor defifted from the defign he had formed of fur- 
prifing the army of the Caledonians. He calls a council 
of his chiefs ; reprimands Foldath for advifmg a night- 
attack, as the Irifh army were fo much fuperior in num- 
ber to the enemy. The bard Fonar introduces the ftory 
of Crothar, the anceftor of the king, which throws fur- 
ther light on the hiftory of Ireland, and the original pre- 
tentions of the family of Atha, to the throne of that king- 
dom. The Irifh chiefs lie down to reft, and Cathmor 
himftlf undertakes the watch. In his circuit round the 
army, he is met by Oflian. The interview of the two 
heroes is deferibed. Cathmor obtains a promife from 
Oflian, to order a funeral elegy to be fung over the grave 
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of Cairbar ; it being the opinion of the times, that the fouls 
of the dead could not be happy, till their elegies were fung 
by a bard. Morning comes. Cathmor and Ofiian part ; 
and the latter, cafually meeting with Carril the fon of Kin- 
fena, fends that bard, with a funeral fong, to the tomb of 
Cairbar. 

BOOK IT. 

F ATHER 3 of heroes, Trenmor ! dweller of 
eddying winds ! where the dark-red courfe 
of thunder marks the troubled clouds ! Open thou 
thy ftormy halls, and let the bards of old be near: 
let them draw near, with their fonps and their half 
viewlefs harps. No dweller of mifty valley comes; 
no hunter unknown at his ftreams ; but the car- 
borne Ofcar from the folds of war. Sudden is 
thy change, my fon, from what thou wert on dark 
Moi-lena ! The blaft folds thee in its lkirt, and 
ruftles along the Iky. — Doll: thou not behold thy 
father, at the ftream of night ? the chiefs of Mor- 
ven fleep far diftant.. They have loft no fon. But 
ye have loft a hero, Chiefs of ftreamy Morven ! 
Who could equal his ftrength, when battle rolled 
againft his fide, like the darknefs of crowded wa- 
ters ? — Why this cloud in Ofilan’s foul ? It ought 
to burn in danger. Erin is near with her holt. 
The king of Morven is alone. Alone thou flialt 
not be, my father, while I can lift the fpear. 

I rofe, 
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I rofe, in my rattling arms. I liftened to the 
wind of night. The fhicld of Fillan b is not heard. 
I lhook for the fon of Fingal. Why fhould the 
foe come, by night ; and the dark-haired warrior 
fail ? Didant, fullen murmurs rile : like the npife 
of the lake of Lego, when its waters fhrink in the 
days of froft, and all its burfting ice refounds. 
The people of Lara look to heaven, and forefee 
the dorm. My fteps are forward on the heath : 
the fpear of Ofcar in my hand. Red ftars looked 
from hight I gleamed, along the night. I faw 
Fillan filent before me, bending forward from Mo- 
ra’s rock. He heard the fhout of the foe •, the joy 
of *his foul arofe. He heard my founding tread, 
and turned his lifted fpear. 

“ Corned thou, fon of night, in peace ? Or doft 
thou meet thy wrath ? The foes of Fingal are 
mine. Speak, or fear my fteel. . I Hand, not in, 
vain, the fiiield of Morven’s race.” 

“ Never mayd thou ftand in vain, fon of blue- 
eyed Clatho. Fingal begins to be alone; darknefs 
gathers on the lad of his days. Yet he has two c 
fons who ought to Ihine in war. Who ought to 
be two beams of light, near the deps of his de- 
parture.” 

« Son of Fingal,” replied the youth, « it is not 
long lince I railed the fpear. Few are the marks 
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of my fword in battle, but my foul is fire. The 
chiefs of Bolga d crowd around the fhield of gene- 
rous Cathmor. Their gathering is on that heath. 
Shall my Reps' approach their, hoft ? I yielded to 
Ofcar alone, in the ftrife of the race, on Cona.” 

“ Fillan, thou fhalt not approach their hoft j 
nor fall before thy fame is known. My name is 
heard in fong : when needful I advance. From 
the fkirts of night I fhall view their gleaming 
tribes. Why, Fillan, didft thou fpeak of Ofcar, 
to call forth my figh ? I muft forget e the warrior, 
till the ftorm is rolled away. Sadnefs ought not 
to dwell in danger, nor the tear in the eye of war. 
Our fathers forgot their fallen fons, till the noife 
of arms was paft. Then forrow returned to the 
tomb, and the fong of bards arofe. 

“ Conor f was the brother of Trathal, firft of 
mortal men. His battles were on every coaft. A 
thoufand ftreams rolled down the blood of his foes. 
His fame filled green Erin, like a pleafant gale. 
The nations gathered in Ullin, and they bleffed 
the king ; the king of the race of their fathers, 
from the land of hinds, 

“ The chiefs e of the fouth were gathered, in 
the darknefs of their pride. In the horrid cave of 
Moma, they mixed their fecret words. Thither 
often, they faid, the fpirits of their fathers came ; 
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{hewing their pale forms from the chinky rocks, 
and reminding them of the honour of Bolga. 
Why fhould Conar reign, the fon of ftreamy 
Morven ? 

“ They came forth, like the ftreams of the de- 
fart, with the roar of their hundred tribes. Conar 
was a rock before them : broken they rolled on 
every fide. But often they returned and the fons 
ofUllinfell. The king ftood, among the tombs 
of his warriors, and darkly bent his mournful face. 

His foul was rolled into itfelf ; he marked the 
place where he was to fall ; when Trathal came, in 
his ftrength, the chief of cloudy Morven. Nor 
did he come alone ; Colgar h was at his fide Col- 
gar the fon of the king and of white-bofomed So- 
lin-corma- 

« As Trenmor, clothed with meteors, defcends 
from the halls of thunder, pouring the dark ftorm 
„ before him over the troubled fea : fo Colgar de- 
fended to battle, and wafted the echoing field. 
His father rejoiced over the hero : but an arrow 
came. His tomb was raifed, without a tear. The 
king was to revenge his fon. He lightened for- 
ward in battle, till Bolga. yielded at her ftreams. 

« When peace returned to the land, and his 
blue waves bore the king to Morven : then he re- 
jnembered his l'on, and poured the filent tear. 
y«L. y. • D Thrice 
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Thrice did the bards, at the cave of Furmono, call 
the foul of Colgar. They called him to the hills 
of his land; he heard them in his mift. Trathal 
placed his fword in the cave, that the fpirit of his 
fon might rejoice. , 

“ Colgar ' , fon of Trathil,” faid Fillan, “ thou 
wert renowned in youth ! But the king hath not 
marked my fword, bright-ftreaming on the field. 
I go forth with the crowd : I return, without my 
fame. But the foe approaches, Oflian. I hear* 
their murmur on the heath. The found of their 
fteps is like thunder, in the bofom of the ground, 
when the rocking hills {hake their groves, and not 
a blaft pours frotn the darkened iky.” 

Sudden I turned on my fpear, and raifed the 
flame of an oak on high. I fpread it large on Mo- 
ra’s wind. Cathmor ftopt in his courfe. Gleam- 
ing he flood, like a rock, on whofe fides are the 
wandering of blafts ; which feize its echoing ftreams 
and clothe them over with ice. So ftood the 
friend k of ftrangers. The winds lift his heavy 
locks. Thou art the talleft of the race of Erin, 
king of ftreamy Atha ! 

“ Firft of bards,” faid Cathmor, “ Fonar 1 , call 
the chiefs of Erin. Call red-haired Cormar, dark- 
browed Malthos, the fide-long-looking gloom of 
Maronan. Let the pride of Foldath appear : the 
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red-rolling eye of Turlotho. Nor let Hidalla be 
forgot ; his voice, in danger, is like the found of 
a fhower, when it falls in the blafted vale, near 
Atha's failing dream.” 

They came, in their clanging arms. They bent 
forward to his voice, as if a fpirit of their fathers 
fpoke from a cloud of night. Dreadful {hone they 
to the light ; like the fall of the dream of Brumo m , 
when the meteor lights it before the nightly dran- 
ger. Shuddering, he dops in his journey, and 
looks up for the beam of the morn. 

“ Why “ delights Foldath,” faid the king, “ to 
pour the blood of foes, by night ? Fails his arms in 
battle, in the beams of day ? Few are the foes be- 
fore us, why fliould we clothe us in mid ? The va- 
liant delight to Ihine, in the battles of their land. 
Thy council was in vain, chief of Moma ; the eyes 
of Morven do not deep. They are watchful, as 
eagles, on their mody rocks. Let each collect, be- 
neath his cloud, the drength of his roaring tribe. 
To-morrow I move, in light, to meet the foes of 
Bolga ! Mighty 0 was he, that is low, the race of 
Borbal-duthul ! 

« Not unmarked,” faid Foldath, “ were my 
deps before thy race. In light, I met the foes of 
Cairbar j the warrior praifed my deeds. But his 
ftone was raided without a tear ? No bard fung p 
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over Erin’s king ; and fhall his foes rejoice along 
their molly hills ? No : they mud not rejoice : he 
was the friend of Foldath. Our words were mix- 
ed, in fecret, in Moma’s filent cave $ whilft thou, 
a boy in the field, purfuedft the thiftle’s beard. 
With Moxna’s foils I fhall rufh abroad, and find, 
the foe, on his dufky hills. Fingal fhall lie with- 
out his fon, the gray-haired king of Selma.” 

“ Doft thou think, thou feeble man,” replied 
the chief of Atha j “ doft thou think that he can 
fall, without his fame, in Erin ? Could the bards- 
be filent, at the tomb of the mighty Fingal ? The 
fong would burft in fecref ; and the fpirit of the 
king rejoice. It is when thou fhalt fall, that the 
bard fhall forget the fong. Thou art dark, chief 
of Moma, though thine arm is a tempeft in war. 
Do I forget the king of Erin, in his narrow houfe ? 
My foul is not loft to Cairbar, the brother of my 
love. I marked the bright beams of joy, which 
travelled over his cloudy mind, when I returned, 
with fame, to Atha of the ftreams.” 

Tall they removed, beneath the words of the 
king ; each to his own dark tribe ; where hum- 
ming, they rolled on the heath, faint-glittering to 
the ftars : like waves in the rocky bay, before the 
nightly wind. Beneath an oak, lay the chief of 
Atha : his fhield, a dufky round, hung high. 

, Near 
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Near him, againft a rock, leaned the ftranger q of 
Inis-huna : that beam of light, with wandering 
locks, from Lumon of the roes. At diftancc rofe 
the voice of Fonar, with the deeds of the days of 
old. The fong fails, at times, in Lubar’s grow- 
ing roar. 

*« Crothar ' ,” begun the bard, “ firft dwelt at 
Atha’s moffy ftream. A thoufand s oaks, from 
the mountains, formed his echoing hall. The ga- 
thering of the people was there, around the feaft 
of the blue-eyed king. But who, among his chiefs, 
was like the {lately Crothar? Warriors kindled in 
his prefence. The young figh of the virgins rofe. 
In Alnecma 1 was the warrior honoured ; the firft 
of the race of Bolga., 

“ He purfued the chafe in Ullin : on the mofs- 
covered top of Drutnardo. From the wood lock- 
ed the daughter of Cathmin, the blue-rolling eye 
of Con-lama. Her figh rofe in fecret. She bent 
her head, midft her wandering locks. The moon 
looked in, at night, and faw the white-tofilng of 
her arms ? for fhe thought of the mighty Crothar, 
in the feafon of her dreams. 

Three days feafted Crothar with Cathmin. On 
thefourth they awaked the hinds. Con-lama moved 
to the chafe, with all her lovely fleps. She met 
Crothar in. the narrow path. The bow, fell, at 
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once, from her hand. She turned her face away, 
and half-hid it with her locks. The love of Cro- 
thar rofe. He brought the white-bofomed maid 
to Atha. Bards raifed the fong in her prefence j 
joy dwelt round the daughter of Ullin. 

“ The pride of Torloch rofe, a youth who loved 
the white-handed Con-lama. He came, with bat- 
tle, to Alnecma ; to Atha of the roes. Co'rmul 
went forth to the ftrife, the brother of car-borne 
Crotha. He went forth, but he fell, and the fighi 
of his people rofe. Silent and tall, ac-rofs the 
ftream, came the darkening ftrength of Crothar : 
He rolled the foe from Alnecma, and returned, 
midft the joy of Con-lama. 

“ Battle on battle comes. Blood is poured on 

w 

blood. The tombs of the valiant rife. Erin’s 

clouds are hung round with ghofts. The chiefs of 

# ■ 

the fouth gathered round the echoing, fliield of 
Crothar. He came with death to the paths of the 
foe. The virgins wept, by the ftreams of Ullin. 
They looked on the mift of the hill, no hunter de- 
scended from its folds. Silence darkened in the 
land : blalfs fighed lonely on graffy tombs. 

“ Descending like the eagle of heaven, with all 
his ruftling wings, when he forfakes the blaft with 
joy, the fon of Trcnmor came ; Conar, arm of 
death, from Morven of the groves. He poured 
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his might along green Erin. Death dimly flrode 
behind his fword. The Tons of Bolga fled, from 
his courfe, as from a ftream, that burfting from 
the ftormy defart, rolls the fields together, with 
all their echoing woods. Crothar u met him in 
battle : but Alnecma’s warriors fled. ' The king of 
Atha flowly retired, in the grief of his foul. He, 
afterwards, fhone in the fouth ; but dim as the 
fun of autumn ; when he vifits, in his robes of 
milt, Lara of dark ftreams. The withered grafts 
is covered with dew : the field, though bright, is 
fad.” 

■ *, 

“ Why wakes the bard before me,” faid Cath- 
mor, “ the memory of thofe who fled ? Has fome 
ghoft, from his dufky cloud, bent forward to thine 
earj to frighten Cathmor f rom the field with the 
tales of old ? Dwellers of the folds of night, your 
voice is but a blaft to me ; which takes the gray 
thiftle’s head, and ftrews its beard on ftreams. 
Within my bofom is a voice ; others hear it not. 
His foul forbids the king of Erin to flirink back 
from war.” 

Abafhed the. bard fhrinks back in night : retired, 
he bends above a ftream, his thoughts are on the 
davs of Atha, when Cathmor heard his fon<? with 
joy. His tears come rolling down : the winds are 
in his beard. 

, Erin 
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Erin fleepS around. No fleep comes down on 
Cathmor’s eyes. Dark, in his foul, he faw the 
fpirit of low-laid Cairbar. He faw him, without 
his fong, rolled in a blaft of night. He rofe. His 
fteps were round the hoft. He ftruck, at times, 
his echoing Ihield. The found reached Offian’s 
ear, on Mora of the hinds. 

“ Fillan,” I faid, “ the foes advance. I hear 
the fiiield of war. Stand thou in the narrow path. 
Offiar. {hall mark their courfe. If over my fall the 
hoft {hall pour ; then be thy buckler heard. Awake 
the king on his heath, left his fame Ihould ceafe.” . 
I ftrode, in all my rattling arms •, wide-bounding 
over a ftream that darkly winded, in the field, 
before the king of Atha. Green Atha s king, 
with lifted fpear, came forward on my courfe. 
Now would we have mixed in hotrid fray, like 
two contending ghofts, that bending forward, 
from two clouds, fend forth the roaring winds ; 
did not Ofiian behold, on high, the helmet of 
Erin’s kings. The eagle’s wing fpread above it, 
ruftling in the breeze. A red ftar looked through 
the plumes. I fto'pt the lifted fpear. 

« The helmet of kings is before me 1 Who art 
thou fon of night? Shall Oflian’s fpear be renown- 
ed, when thou art lowly-laid ?” At once he dropt 
the gleaming lance. Growing before me feemed 
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the form. He ftretched his hand in night ; and 
fpoke the words of kings. 

« Friend of the fpirit of heroes, do I meet thee 
thus in fhades ? I have wiflied for thy ftately fteps 
in Atha, in the days of feafts. Why Ihould my 
fpear now arife ? The fun muft behold us, Ofiian ; 
when we bend, gleaming, in the ftrife. Future 
warriors fhall mark the place : and, fhuddering, 
think of other years. They fhall mark it, like 
the haunt of ghofts, pleafant and dreadful to the 
foul.” 

“ And fhall it be forgbt,’* I faid, “ where we 
meet in peace ? Is the remembrance of battles al- 
ways pleafant to the foul ? Do not we behold, with 
joy, the place where our fathers feafted ? But our 
eyes are full of tears, on the field of their wars. 
This ftone (hall rife, with all its mofs, and fpeak 
to other years. Here Cathmur and OJJian met ! the 
i warriors met in peace ! When thou, O ftone, {halt 
fail : and Lubar’s ftream roll quite away ! then 
{hall the traveller come, and bend here, perhaps* 
in reft- When the darkened moon is rolled over 
his head, our fhadowyform^ may come, ahd, mix- 
ing with his dreams, remind him of this place. 
But why turneft thou fo dark away, fon of BorbarJ 
duthul * i” 
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“ Not forgot, fon of Fingal, fhall we afcend 
thefe winds. Our deeds are ftreams of light, be* 
fore the eyes of bards. But darknefs is rolled on 
Atha: the king is low, without his fong: ftill there 
was a beam towards Cathmor from * his ftorroy 
foul ; like the moon, in a cloud, amidft the dark* 
red courfe of thunder.” 

“ Son of Erin,” I replied, “ my wrath dwells 
not in this houfe y » My hatred flies, on eagle* 
wing, from the foe that is low. He (hall hear the 
fong of bards ; Cairbar fhall rejoice on his winds.” 

Cathmor’s fwelling foul arofe : he took the dag- 
ger from his flde ; and placed it gleaming in my 
hand. He placed it, in my hand, with fighs, and, 
fllent, ftrode away. Mine eyes followed his de- 
parture. He dimly gleamed, like the form of a 
ghoft, which meets a traveller by night, on the 
dark-ikirted heath. His words are dark like fongs 
of old : with morning ftrides the unfinifhed fhade 
away. 

Who z comes from Lubar’s vale? From the fold* 
of the morning mift ? The drops of heaven are on 
his head. His fteps are in the paths of the fad; 
It is Carril of other times. He comes from Tura’s 
fllent cave. I behold it dark in the rock, through 
the thin folds of mift. There, perhaps, Cuchullin 
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fits, on the blaffc which bend its trees. Pleafant 
is the fong of the morning from the bard of Erih 1 


“ The waves crowd away for fear : they hfear 
the found of thy coming forth, O fun ! Terrible is 
thy beauty, fon of heaven, when death is folded 
in thy locks ; when thou rolleft thy vapours before 
thee, over the blafted hoft. But , pleafant is .thy 
beam to the hunter, fitting by the rock in a ftorm, 
when thou lookeft from thy parted cloud, and 
brighteneft his dewy locks ; he looks down on the 
ftreamy vale, and beholds the defcent of roes. 
How long fhalt thou rife on war, and roll, a 
bloody fhield, through heaven ? I fee the deaths 
of heroes dark-wandering over thy face !” 

“ Why wander the words of Carril ! does the 
fon of heaven mourn ! he is unftained in his courfe, 
ever rejoicing in his fire. Roll on, thou carelefs 
light; thou too, perhaps, rauft fall. Thy dun 
robe 3 may feize thee, ftruggling, in the fky. 

“ Pleafant is the voice of the fong, O Carril, to 
Offian’s foul ! It is like the fhower of the morn- 
ing, when it comes through the ruftling vale, on 
which the fun looks through mift, juft rifing from 
bis rocks. But this is no time, O bard, to fit 
down, at the ftrife of fong. Fingal is in arms on 
the vale. Thou feeft the flaming fhield of the 
E 2 king. 
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king. His face darkens between his locks. He 
beholds the wide rolling of Erin. 

‘ f Does not Carril behold that tomb, befide the 
roaring ftream ? Three ftones lift their gray heads, 
beneath a bending oak. A king is lowly laid : 
give thou his foul to the wind. He is the brother 
Of Cathmor ! open his airy hall. Let thy fong he 
a ftream of joy to Cairbar’s darkened glioft.” 

\ • 
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THE ARGUMENT. 

Morning coming on, Fingal, after a fpetch to his people, 
devol-ves the command on Gaul, the fon of Momi; it be- 
ing the cuftom of the times, that the king fhould not en- 
gage, till the neceffity of affairs required his fuperior va- 
lour and condu<ft. The king and Oflian retire to the 
rock of Cormul, which overlooked the field of battle. 
The bards fung the war-fong. The general confiid is de- 
fcribed. Gaul, the fon of Morni, diftinguifhes himfelf ; 
kills Tur-Jathon, chief of M oru th, and other chiefs of 
leffer name. On the other hand, Foldath, who command- 
ed the Irifh army (for Cathmor, after the example of Fin- 
gal, kept himfelf from battle) fights gallantly ; kills Con-, 
nal, chief of Dunlora, and advances engage Gaul him- 
felf. Gau), in the mean time, being wounded in the 
hand, by a random arrow, is covered by Fillan, the fon 
of Fingal, who performs prodigies of valour. Night 
comes on. The horn of Fingal recalls his army. The 
bards meet them, with a congratulary fong, in \vhich the 
praifes of Gaul and Fillan are particularly celebrated. 
The chiefs fit down at a feaft; Fingal miffes Connal. 
The epifode of Connal and Duthcaron is introduced ; 
which throws further light on the ancient hiftory of Ire- 
land. Carril is difpatphed to raife the tomb of Connal. 

The 
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The adtion of this book takes up the fecond day, from 
the opening of the poem. 

I 

BOOK III. 

t 

W HO is that, at blue-ftreaming Lubar ; by 
the bending hill of the roes ? Tall, he 
leans on an oak torn from high, by nightly winds. 
Who but Comhal’s fon, brightening in the laft of 
his fields ? His gray hair'is on the breeze : he half 
tin ill eat hes the fword of LunD. His eyes. are turn- 
ed to Moi-lena, to the dark rolling of foes. Doft 
thou hear the voice of the king ? It is like the 
burfting of a ftream, in the defart, when it comes 
between its echoing rocks, to the blafted field of 
the fun. . , 

** Wide-fkirted comes down the foe ! Sons of 
woody Morven, arife. Be ye like the rocks of my 
land, on whcfe brown fides are the rolling of wa- 
ters. A beam of joy comes on my foul ; I fee 
them mighty before me. It is when the foe is 
feeble, that the fighs of Fingal are heard ; left 
death Ihould come, without renown, and darknefs 
dwell on Bis tomb. Who lhall lead* the war, a- 
gainft the hoft of Aine;cma ? It is- only when dan- 
ger grows, that my fword lhall fliine. Such was 
the cufto,m, heretofore, of Trenmor the ruler of 
# - • viivls 
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Winds: and thus defcended to battle the blue* 
Ihiclded Trathal.” 

The chiefs bend towards the king : each darkly 
feeras to claim the war. They tell, by halves, 
their mighty deeds : and turn their eyes on Erin. 
But far before the reft the 1 fqn of Morni ftood 
filent he ftood, for who had not heard of the bat- 
tles of Gaul ? They rofe within his foul. His hand, 
in fecret, feized the fword. The fword which he 
brought from Strutnon, when the ftrength of Mor- 
ni failed * . * 

On his fpear ftood the fon of.Clatho b in the 
wandering of his locks. Thrice he raifed his' eyes 
to Fing*l : his voice thrice failed him, as he fpoke.. 
Fillan could not boaft of battles ; at once he ftrode 
away. Bent over a diftant ftream he ftood: the 
tear hung in his eye. He ftruck, at times, the 
thiftle’s head, with his inverted fpear. 

Nor is he unfeen of Fingal. . Sidelong he be? 
held his fon. He beheld him, with burfting joy ; 
and turned, amidft his crowded foul. In filence 
turned the king, towards Mora of woods. Fie hid 
the big tear with his locks. At length his voice 
is heard. 

« Firft of the Tons of Morni; thou rock that de- 
fied the ftorm ! Lead thou my battle, for the race 
Qf low-laid Cormac. No boy’s ftafF is thy fpear : 

n d 
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no harmlefs beam of light thy fword. Son of 
Morni of fteeds, behold the foe ; deftroy. Fillan, 
obferve the chief : he is not calm in ftrife : nor 
burns he, heedlefs, in battle •, my fon, obferve the 
king. He is ftrong as Lubar’s ftream, but never 
foams and roars. High on cloudy Mora, Fingal 
fhall behold the War. Stand, Offian c * near thy 
father, by the falling ftream. Raile the voice, O 
bards j Morven, move beneath the found. It « 
my latter field ; clothe it over with light.” 

As the fudden riling of winds ; or diftant roll- 
ing of troubled fea$, when fome dark ghoft, in 
tvrath, heaves the billows over an ifle, the feat of 
mift, on the deep, for many dark-brown years: fo 
terrible is the found of the hoft, wide-moving over 
the field. Gaul is tall before them : the ftreams 
glitter Within hi3 ftrides. The bards raifed the 
.fong by his fide ; he ftruck his fhield between. 
On the fkirts of the blaft, the tuneful voices rofe. 

On Crona, faid the bards, there burfts a ftream 
by night. It fwells, in its own dark eourfe, till 
morning’s eatly beam. Then comes it white from 
the hill, with the rocks and their hundred groves. 
Far be my fteps from Cr6na : Death is tumbling 
there. Be ye a ftream from Mora, fons of cloudy. 
Morven.” 

“ Who 
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“ Who rifes, from his car, on Clutha ? the 
hills are troubled before the king ! The dark woods 
echo round, and lighten at his fteel. See him, 
amidft the foe, like Colgach's d fportful ghoft ; 
when he fcatters the clouds, and rides the eddying 
wings ! It is Morni e of the bounding fteeds ! Bet 
like thy father, Gaul ! 

“ Selma is opened wide. Bards take the trem- 
bling harps. Ten youths carry the oak of the 
feaft. A diftant fun-beam marks the hill. The 
dulky waves of the blaft fly over the fields of grafs. 
Why art thou fo filent, Morven ? The king returns 
with all his fame. Did not the battle roar ; yet 
peaceful is his brow ? It roared, and Fingal overr 
came< Be like thy father, Fillan.” 

They moved beneath the fong. High waved 
their arms, as rulhy fields, beneath autumnal 
winds. On Mora flood the king in arms. Mift 
flies round his buckler broad, as, aloft, it hung on 
a bough, on Cormul’s mofiy rock. In filence I 
flood by Fingal, and turned my eyes on Cromla’s f 
wood : left I fliould behold the hoft, and rufh a- 
midft my fwelling foul. My foot is forward on the 
heath. I glittered, tall, in fteel : like the falling . 
ftream of Tromo, which nightly winds bind over 
with ice. The boy fees it, on high, gleaming to 
Vol. II. F the 
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the early beam : towards it he turns his ear, and 
wonders why its fo filent. 

Nor bent over a ftream is Cathmor, like a youth 
in a peaceful field : wide be drew forward the war, 
a dark and troubled wave. But when he beheld 
Fingal on Mora, his generous pride arofe. “ Shall 
the thief of Atha fight, and no king in the field ? 
Foldath, lead my people forth. Thou art a beam 
of fire.” 

Forth ifiued the chief of Moma, like a cloud, 
the robe of ghofts. He drew his fword, a flame, 
from his fide ; and bade the battle move. The 
tribes, like ridgy waves, dark pour their ftrength 
around. Haughty is his ftride before them : his- 
red eye rolls in wrath. He called the chief of 
Dunratho s ; and his words were heard. 

“ Cormul, thou beholdeft that path. It winds 
green behind the foe. Place thy people there ; left 
Morven fliould efcape from my fword. Bards of 
green-valleyed Erin, let no voice of yours arife. 
The foils of Morven muft fall without fong. They 
are the foes of Cairbar. Hereafter {hall the tra- 
veller rpeet their dark, thick mift on Lena, where 
it wanders, with their ghofts, befide the reedy lake. 
Never fliall they rife, without fong, to the dwell- 
ing of winds.” 

Cormul 
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Cormul darkened, as he went : behind him rufh- 
«d his tribe. They funk beyond the rock : Gaul 
{poke to Fillan of Moruth ; as his eye purfued the 
courfe of the dark-eyed king of Dunratho. “ Thou 
beholdeft the fteps of Cormul ; let thine arm be 
ftrong. When he is low, fon of Fingal, remem- 
ber Gaul in war. Here I fall forward into battle, 
amidft the ridge of fhields.” 

The fign of death arofe : the dreadful found of • 
Morni’s fliield. Gaul poured his voice between. 
Fingal rofe, high on Mora. He faw them, from 
wing to wing, bending in the ftrife. Gleaming, 
on his own dark hill, the ftrength of Atha flood. 
They were like two fpirits of heaven, Handing each 
on his gloomy cloud ; when they pour abroad the 
winds, and lift the roaring Teas. The blue-tum- 
bling of waves is before them, marked with the 
paths of whales. Themfelve$ are calm and bright j 
and the gale lifts their locks of mift. 

What beam of light hangs high in air? It is 
Morni’s dreadful fword. Death is ftrewed on thy 
paths, O Gaul ; thou foldeflt them together in thy * 
rage. Like a young oak falls Tur-lathon h , with 
his branches round him. His high-bofomed fpoufe 
ftretches her white arms, in dreams, to the return- 
ing king, as Ihe fleeps by gurgling Moruth, in her 
difordered locks. It is his ghoft, Oichoma ; the 

F 2 chief 
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chief is lowly laid. Hearken not to the winds for 
Tur-lathon’s echoing fhield. It is pierced, by his 
ftreams, and its found is paft away. 

Not peaceful is the hand of Foldath : he winds 
his courfe in blood. Connal met him in fight ; 
they mixed their clanging fteel. Why fhould mine 
eyes behold them ! Connal, thy locks are gray. 
Thou wert the friend of ftrangers, at the mofs-co- 
Vered rock of Dunlora. When the Ikies were roll- 
ed together ; then thy ’ feaft was fpread. The 
ftranger heard the winds without ; and rejoiced at 
thy burning oak. Why, fon of Duth-caron, art 
t^hou laid in blood ! The blafted tree bends above 
thee : thy fliield lies broken near. Thy blood mix- 

i 

with the ftream ; thou breaker of the lhields ! 

I took the fpear, in my wrath j but Gaul rufhed 
forward on the foe. The feeble pafs by his fide ; 
his rage is turned on Moma’s chief. Now they 
had raifed their dreadful fpears : unfeen an arrow 
came. It pierced the hand of Gaul ; his fteel fell 
founding to earth. Young Fillan came ', with 
Cormul’s fhield, and ftretched it large before the 
king. Foldath fent his fhout abroad, and kindled 
all the field : as a blaft that lifts the broad-winged 
flame, over Lumon's k echoing groves. 

“ Son of blue-eyed Clatho,” faid Gaul, « thou 
art a beam from heaven *, that coming on the trou- 
bled 
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Wed deep, binds up the tempeft’s wing. Cormul 
is fallen before thee. Early art thou in the fame 
of thy fathers. Rufh not too far, my hero, 1 can- 
not lift the fpear to aid. I ftand harmlefs in bat- 
tle : but my voice {hall be poured abroad. The 
fons of Morven {hall hear, and remember my for- 
mer de ds.’’ 

His terrible voice rofe on the wind, the hoft bend 
forward in the fight. Often had they heard him 
at Strumon, when he called them to the chafe of 
the hinds. — Himfelf flood tall, amidft the war, as 
an oak in the fkirts of a ftorm, which now is clo- 
thed, on high, in mift : then fhews its broad, wa- 
ging head ; the mufing hunter lifts his eye from 
his own rufhy field. 

My foul purfues thee, O Fillan, through the 
path of thy fame. Thou rolledft the foe before 
thee. Now Foldath, perhaps, would fly ; but night 
came down with its clouds ; and Cathmor’s horn 
was heard. The fons of Morven heard the voice ‘ 
of Fingal, from Mora’s gathered mift. The bards 
poured their fong, like dew, on the returning war. 

“ Who comes from Strumon,” they faid, “ a- 
midft her wandering locks ? She is mournful in 
her fteps, and lifts her blue eyes towards Erin. 
Why art thou fad, Evirchoma 1 ? Who is like thy 
chief in renow'n ? He delcended dreadful to battle; 

he 
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he returns, like a light from a cloud. He lifted 
the fword in wrath : they fhrunk before blue- 
fhielded Gaul ! 

“ Joy, like the ruffling gale, comes on the fbul 
of the king. He remembers the battles of old ; 
the days, wherein his fathers fought. The days of 
old return on Fingal’s mind, as he beholds the re- 
nown of his fon. As the fun rejoices, from his 
cloud, over the tree his beams have raifed, as it 
ihakes its lonely head on the heath ; fo joyful is 
the king over Fillan. 

“ As the rolling of thunder on hills, when La- 
ra’s fields are ftill and dark, fuch are the fteps of. 
Morven pleafant and dreadful to the ear. They 
return with their found, like eagles to their darlt- 
browed rock, after the prey is torn on the field, 
the dun fons of the bounding hind. Your fathers 
rejoice from their clouds, fons of dreamy Cona.” 

Such was the nightly voice of bards, on Mora of 
the hinds. A flame rofe, from an hundred oaks, 
which winds had torn from Cormul’s fteep. The 
feaft is fpread in the midft : arbund fat the gleam- 
ing chiefs. Fingal is there in his ftrength •, the ea- 
gle-wing a of his helmet founds : the ruftling blafts 
of the weft, unequal rulhed through night. Long 
looked the king in filence round : at length his 
words were hear 4- 

“ My 
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“ My foul feels a want in our joy. I behold a 
breach among my friends. The head of one tree 
is low: the fqually wind pours in on Selma. 
Where is the chief of Dun-lora ! Ought he to be 
forgot at the feaft ? When did he forget the ftran- 
ger, in the midft of his echoing hall ? Ye are fi- 
lent in my prefence ! Connal is then no more. Joy 
meet thee, O warrior, like a ftream of light. 
Swift b£ thy courfe to thy fathers, in the folds of 
the mountain-winds. Offian, thy foul is fire : kin- 
dle the memory of the king. Awake the battles 
of Connal, when firft he (hone in war. The locks 
of Connal were gray ; his days of youth " were 
mixed with m'ule. In one day Duth-caron firft 
ftrung our bows againft the roes of Dunlora.” 

“ Many,” I faid, “ are our paths to battle, in 
green-hilled Innis-fail. Often did our fails arife, 
over the blue-tumbling waters ; when we came, in 
other days, to aid the race of Conar. The ftrife 
roared once in Alnecma, at the foam-covered 
ftreams of Duth-ula ° . With Cormac defeended 
to battle Duth-caron from cloudy Alorven. Nor 
defeended Duth-caron alone, his fon was by his 
fide, the long-haired youth of Connal, lifting the 
firft of his fpears. Thou did ft command them, O 
Fingal, to aid the king of Erin. 

“ Like the burfting ftrength of a ftream, the 
fens of Bolga rallied to war : Colc-ulla p was be- 
fore 
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fort them, the chief of blue-ftreaming Atha. The 
battle was mixed on the plain, like the meeting of 
two ftormy feas. Cormac q Ihone in his own ftrife, 
bright as the forms of his fathers. But, far before 
the reft, Duth- caron hewed down the foe. Nor 
flept the arm of Connal, by his father’s fide. A- 
tha prevailed on the plain : like fcattered mift, fled 
the people of Uilin r . 

“ Then rofe the fword of Dutli-caron, and the 
ftcel of broad-fliielded Connal. They fliaded their 
flying friends, like two rocks, with their heads of 
pine. Night came down on Duth-ula : filent ftrode 
the chiefs over the field. A mountain ftream roared 
acrofs the path, nor could Duth-caron bound over 
its courfe. Why ftands my father ?” faid Connal, 
“ I hear the rufliing foe ” 

“ Fly, Connal,” he faid ; « thy father’s ftrength 
begins to fail. I come wounded from battle ; here 
let me reft in night. * ( But thou fhalt not remain 
alcne, faid Connal’s burfting figh. My fliield is 
an cagle’s wing to cover the king of Dun-lora.” 
He bends dark above the chief : the mighty Duth- 
caron dies. 

“ Day rofe, and night returned. No lonely 
bard appeared, deep-mufing on the heath : and 
could Connal leave the tomb of his father, till he 
fliould receive his fame l He bent the bow againft 
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the roes of Duth-ula ; he fpread the lonely feaft. 

Seven nights he laid his head on the tomb, and 
faw his father in his dreams. He faw him rolled 
dark, in a blaft, like the vapour of reedy Lego. — 

At length the fteps of Colgan * came, the bard of 
high Temora. Duth-caron received his fame, and 
brightened, as he rofe on the wind.” 

“ Pleafant to the ear,” faid Fingal, “ is the 
praife of the kings of men ; when their bows are 
ftrong in battle ; when tlrey foften at the fight of \ 

the fad. Thus let my name be renowned, when 
bards (hall lighten my rifing foul. Carril, fon of 
Kinfena ; take the bards and raife a tomb. To- 
night let Connal dwell, within his narrow houfe : 
let not the foul of the valiant wander on the winds. 

Faint glimmers the moon on Moi-lena, through 
the broad-headed groves of the hill : raife ftones, 
beneath its beams, to all the fallen in war. Though 
no chiefs were they, yet their hands were ftrong 
in fight. They were my rock in danger : the 
mountain from which I fpread my eagle-wings. 

Thence am I renowned : Carril forget not the low.” 

Loud, at once, from the hundred bards, rofe 
the fong of the tomb. Carril ftrode before them ; 
they are the murmur of ftreams behind him. 

Silence dwells in the vales of Moi-lena, where each,, 
with its own dark ftream, is winding between the 
Vol.IL ' G hill* 
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hills. I heard the voice of the bards, leffening, as 
they moved along. I leaned forward from my 
fhield ; and felt the kindling of my foul. Half- 
formed the words of my fong, burft forth upon 
the wind. So hears a tree, on the vale, the voice 
of fpring around: it pours its green leaves to the 
fun, and fhakes its lonely head. The hum of the • ■» 
mountain bee is near it » the hunter lees it, with 
joy, from the blafted heath. 

Young Fillan, at a diftance flood. His helmet 
lay glittering on the ground : His dark hair is looft 
to the blaft : a beam of light is Clatho’s Ion. He- 
heard the words of the king with joy ; and leaned 
cd forward on his fpear. 

“ My fon,” faid car-borne Fingal ; “ I faw thy 
deeds, and my foul was glad. The fame of our • 
fathers, I faid, burfts from its gathered cloud. 
Thou art brave, fon of Clatho ; but headlong in 
the llrife. So did no Fingal advance, though he 
never feared a foe. Let thy people be a ridge be- 
hind ; they are thy ftrength in the field. Then 
ihalt thou be long renowned, and behold the 
tombs of thy fathers. The memory of the pall 
returns, my deeds in other years : when firft I de- 
lcended from ocean on the green-valleyed ifle. 

We bend towards the voice of the king. The 
moon looks abroad from her cloud. The gray- 
fkirted mill is near, the dwelling of the ghofts. 
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The fecoad night continues. Fingal relates, at the feaft, 
his own firft expedition into Ireland, and his marriage 
with Ros-crana, the daughter of Cormac, king of that 
iftand. The Irifh chiefs convene in the prefence of Cath- 
mor. The fituation of the king defcribed. The (lory of 
Sul-malla, the daughter of Conmor, king of Inis-huna, 
who, in the difguife of a young warr or, had followed 
Cathmor to the war. The fullen behaviour of Foldath, 
who had commanded in the battle of the preceding day, 
renews the difference between him and Malthos; but 
Cathmor, interpofing, ends it. The chiefs feaft, and 
hear the fong of Fonar the bard. Cathmor returns to 
reft, at a diftance from the army. The ghoft of his bro- 
ther Cairbar appears to him in a dream ; and obfcurely 
foretels the iffue of the war. The foliloquy of the king. 
He difcovers Sul-malla. Morning comes. Her foliloquy 
clofes the book. 


BOOK IV. 

« TT% ENEATH a an oak,” faid the king, « I 
U fat on Selma’s ftreamy rock, when Con- 
f ial r0 fe, from the fea, with the broken fpear of 
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Dutb-caron. Far-diflant flood the youth, and 

-/ i , 

turned away his eyes; for he remembered the ileps 
of his father, on his own green hills. I darkened 
in my place : dufky thoughts rolled over my foul. 
The kings of Erin rofe before me. I hqlf-un- 
{heathed my fword. Slowly approached the chiefs ; 
they lifted up their filent eyes. Like a ridge of 
clouds, they wait for the burfling forth of my 
voice : it was to them, a wind from heaven, to roll 
the mill away. 

“ I bade my white fails to rife, before the roar 
of Cona’s wind. Three hundred youths looked, 
from their waves, on Fingal’s boffy fhield. High 
on the mail it hung, and marked the dark-blue 
lea. But when the night came down, I flruck, a? 
times, the warning bofs : I flruck, and looked on 
high, for fiery-haired Ul-erin k . Nor wanting 
the flar of heaven : It travelled red between 
the clouds : I purfued the lovely beam, on the 
faint-gleaming deep. With morning, Erin rofe in 
mill. We came into the bay of Moi-lena, when 
jt$ blue waters tumbled, in the bofom of echoing 
woods. Here Cormac, in his fecret hall, avoided 
the flrength of Col-culla. Nor he alone avoids the 
foe : the blue eye of Ros-crana is there : Ros- 
crana c , white-handed maid, the daughter of the 
king. 
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<f Gray, on his pointlefs fpear, came forth the 
aged fteps of Cormac. He fmiled, from his wa- 
ving locks, buV grief was in his foul. He faw us 
few before him, and his ligh arofe. “ I fee the 
arms of Trenmor,” he faid ; “ and thefe are the 
fteps of the king : Fingal ! thou art a beam of light 
to Cormac’s darkened foul. Early is thy fame, 
my fon : but ftrong are the foes of Erin. They 
are like the roar of ftreams in the land, fon of car- 
borne Comhal.” 

“ Yet they may be rolled d away,” I faid, in my 
riling foul. “ We are not of the race of the feeble, 
king of blue-fhielded hofts. W hy Ihould fear come 
amongft us, like a ghoft of night ? The foul of the 
valiant grows, as foes increafe in the field. Roll 
no darknefs, king of Erin, on the young in war.” 
f* The burfting tears of the king came down. 
He feized my hand in filence.” « Race of the da- 
ring Trenmor, I roll no cloud before thee. Thou 
burneft in the fire of thy fathers. I behold thy 
fame. It marks thy courfe in battles, like a ftream 
of light. But wait the coming of Cairbar e : my 
fon muft join thy fword. He calls the fons of Ul- 
lin, from all their diftant ftreams.” 

“ We came to the hall of the king, when it rofe 
in the midft of rocks : rocks, on whofe dark lides, 
were the marks of ftreams of old. Broad oaks 
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-bend around with their mofs : the thick birch wave? 
its green head. Half-hid, in her fhady grove, 
Ilos-crana railed the fong. Her white hands role 
on the harp. I beheld her blue-rolling eyes. She 
was like a fpirit f of heaven half-folded in the Ikirt 
of a cloud. 

“ Three days we feafted at. Moi-lena *, fhe rofe 
bright amidlt my troubled foul. Cormac beheld 
me dark. He gave the white bofomed maid. She 
came with bending eye, amidft the wandering of 
her heavy locks. She came. Straight the battle 
roared. Colc-ulla rulhed ; I feized my fpear. My 
fword rofe, with my people, againft the ridgy foe. 
Alnecma fled. Colc-ulla fell. Fingal returned 
■with fame. 

« He is renowned, O Fillan, who fights, in the 
ftrength of his people. The bard purfues his fteps, 
through the land of the foe. But he who fights 
alone; few are his deeds to other $imes. He 
fhines, to day, a mighty light. To-morrow, he 
is low. One fong contains his fame. His name is 
on one field. He is forgot, but where his tomb 
fends forth the tufts of grafs.” 

Such were the words of Fingal, on Mora of the 
roes. Three bards, from the rock of Cormul, 
poured down the pleafant fong. Sleep defeended, 
in the found, on the broad-fkirted hoft. Carrii 
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returned, with the bards, from the tomb of Dun- 
lora’s king. The voice of morning lhall not come, 
to the duiky bed of the hero. No more {halt thou 
hear the tread of roes, around thy narrow houfe. 

As roll the troubled clouds, round a meteor of 
night, when they brighten their fides, with its 
light, along the heaving fea : fo gathered Erin, a- 
rouad the gleaming form of Atha’s king. He, 
tall in the midft, carelefs lifts, at times, his fpear : 
as fwells or falls the found of Fonar’s diftant harp. 
Near s him leaned, againft a rock, Sul-malla h of 
Wue eyes, the white-bofomed daughter of Conmor 
king of Inis-huna. To his aid came blue-fhield- 
ed Cathmor, and rolled his foes away. Sul-malla 
beheld him ftately in the hall of feafts ; nor care- 
lefs rolled the eyes, of Cathmor on the long-haired 
maid. 

The third day arofe, and Fithil ‘ came from Eria 
°f the ftreams. He told of the lifting up of the 
fhield k on Morven, and the danger of the red- 
haired Cairbar. Cathmor raifed the fail at Clnba ; 
Out the winds were in other lands. Three days 
he remained on the coaft, and turned his eyes on 
Conmor’s halls. He remembered the daughter 

ftrangers,. and his figh arofe. Now when the 
winds awaked the' wave : from the hill came 
* youth in arms \ to lift the fword with Cath- 
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mor in his echoing field. It was the white-armed 
Sul-malla : 1’ecret (he dwelt beneath her helmet. 
Her fteps were in the path of the king ; on him 
her blue eyes rolled with joy, when he lay by his 
roaring ftreams. But Cathmor thought, that, on 
Lumon, fhe ftill purfued the roes : or fair on a 
rock, ftretched her white hand to the wind ; to 
feel its courfe from Inis-fail the green dwelling of 
her love. He had promifed to return, with his 
white-bofomed fails. The maid is near thee, king 
of Atha, leaning on her rock. 

The tall forms of the chiefs Rood around : all 
but dark-browed Foldatli 1 . He ftood beneath a 
diftant tree, . rolled into his haughty foul. His 
buftiy hair whiffles in wind. At times, burfts the 
hum of a fong. He ftruck the tree, at length, in 
wrath ; and ruffled before the king. Calm and 
(lately, to the beam of the oak, arofe the form of 
young Hidalla. His hair falls round his bluffling 
cheek, in wreaths of waving light. Soft was his 
voice in Clon-ra m , in the valley of his fathers ; 
when he touched the harp, in the hall, near his 
roaring ftreams. 

“ King of Erin,” faid the youth, “ now is the 
time of feafts. Bid the voice of bards arife, and 
roll the night away. The foul returns, from fong, 
more terrible to war. Darkncfs fettles on Inis- 
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fail: from hill to hill bend the ikirted clouds. Far 
and gray* on the heath, the dreadful ftrides of 
ghofts are feen : the ghofts of thofe who fell bend 
forward to their fong. Bid thou the harps to rife, 
and brighten the dead, on their wandering blafts.” 

“ Be all the dead forgot,” faid Foldath’s burft- 
ing wrath “ Did not I fail in the field, and fhall 
I hear the fong ? Yet was not my courfe harmlefs 
in battle : blood was a ftream around my fteps. 
But the feeble were behind me, and the foe has 
efcaped my fword. In Clon-ra’s vale touch 
thou the harp ; let Dura anfwer to thy voice $ 
while fome maid looks, from the wood, on thy 
long, yellow locks. Fly from Lubar’s echoing 
plain ; it is the field of heroes/’ 

« King of Temora n ,” Malthos faid, ** it is thine 
to lead in war. Thou art a fire to our eyes, on 
the dark-brown field. Like a blaft thou haft paft 
over hofts, and laid them low in blood ; but who 
has heard thy words returning from the field? The 
wrathful delight in death : their remembrance refts 
on the wounds of their fpear. Strife is folded in 
their thoughts : their words are ever heard. Thy 
eourfe, chief of Moma, was like a troubled ftrfam. 
The dead were rolled on thy path : but others alfo 
lift the fpear. W e were not feeble behind thee, 
but die foe was ftrong.” 

Vol. II. H The 
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The king beheld the rifing rage, and bending 
forward of either chief: for half-unfheathed, they 
held their fwords, and rolled their filent eyes. 
Now would they have mixed in horrid fray, had 
not the wrath of Cathmor burned. He drew his 
fword : it gleaned through night, to the high-flaming 
oak. “ Sons of pride,” faid the king, “ allay your 
fwelling fouls. Retire in night. Why fhould my 
rage arife ? Should I contend with both in arms ? 
It is no time for ftrife. Retire, ye clouds at my 
feart. Awake my foul no more. 

They funk from the king on either fide ; like 0 
two columns of morning mift, when the fun rifes, 
between them, on his glittering rocks. Dark is 
their rolling on either fide; each towards its reedy 
pool. 

Silent fat the chiefs at the feaft. They looked, 
at times, on Atha’s king, where he ftrode, on his 
rock, amidft his fettling foul. The hoft lay, at 
length, on the field : fleep defeended on Moi-lena. 
The voice of Fonar rofe alone, beneath his diftant 
tree. It rofe in the praife of Cathmor fon of Lar- 
thon p of Lumon. But Cathmor did not hear -his 
praife. He lay at the roar of a ftream. The ruft- 
ling breeze of night flew over his whiffling locks. 

Cairbar came to his dreams, half-feen from his 
low-hung cloud. Joy rofe darkly in his face: he 

had 
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had heard the fong of Carril q . A blaft fuftained 

his dark-fkirted cloud ; which he feized in the bo- 

fom of night, a? he rofe, with his fame, towards 

his airy hall. Half-mixed with the noife of the 

ftreara, he poured his feeble words. 

“ Joy meet the foul of Cathmor : his voice was 

heard on Moirlena. The bard gave his fong to 

Cairbar : he travels on the wind. My form is in 

my father’s hall, like the gliding of a terrible light, 

which winds through the defart, in a ftormy night. 

No bard fhall be wanting at thy tomb, when thou 

art lowly laid. The fons of fong love the valiant. 

Cathmor, thy name is a plealant gale. The 

mournful founds arife ! On Lubar’s field there 

is a voice ! Louder ftill ye lhadowy ghofts ! the 

dead were full of fame. Shrilly fwells the 

feeble found. The rougher blaft alone is heard ! 

Ah ! foon is Cathmor low Rolled into him- 

felf he flew, wide on the bofom of his blaft. 
« 

The old oak felt his departure, and fhook its 
whittling head. The king ftarted from reft, and 
took his deathful fpear. He lifts his eyes around. 
Re fees but dark-fkirted night. 

« It r was the voice of the king ; but now his 
form is gone. Unmarked is your path in the air, 
ve children of the night. Often, like a reflefted 
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beam, are ye feen in the defart wild but ye retire 
in your blafts before our fteps approach. Go then, 
ye feeble race ! knowledge with you there is none. 
Your joys are weak, and like the dreams of our 
reft, or the light-winged thought that flies acrofs 
the foul. Shall Cathmor foon be low ? Darkly 
laid in his narrow houle ? where no morning comes 
with her half-opened eyes. . Away, thou fhade ( 
to fight is mine, all further thought away ! I rufti 
forth, on eagle wings, to feize my beam of fame. 
In the lonely vale of ftreams, abides the little s foul. 
Years roll on, feafons return, but he is ftill un- 
known. In a blaft comes cloudy death, and lay$ 
his gray head low. Idis ghoft is rolled on the va- 
pour of the fenny field. Its courfe is never on hills 
or moffy vales of wind. So fhall not Cathmor de- 
part, no boy in the field was he, who only marks 
the bed of roes, upon the echoing hills. My iflu- 
ing forth was with kings, and my joy in dreadful 
plains : where broken hofts are rolled away, like 
leas before the wind.” 

So fpoke the king of Alnecma, brightening in 
his rifing foul: valour, like a pleafant flame, is 
gleaming within his breaft. Stately is his ftride on 
the heath : the beam of eaft is poured around. He 
faw his gray hoft on the field, wide-fpreading their 
ridges in light. He rejoiced, like a fpirit of hea- 
ven, 
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ven, whole fteps come forth on his Teas, when he 
beholds them peaceful round, and all the winds 
are laid. But foon he awakes the waves, and rolls 
them large to fome echoing coaft. 

On the rufhy bank of a ftream, flept the daugh- 
ter of Inis-huna. The helmet had fallen from her 
head. Her dreams were in the lands of her fathers. 
There morning was on the field : gray ftreams 
leapt down from the rocks ; the breezes, in fha- 
dowy waves, fly over the rufhy fields. There is 
the found that prepares for the chafe ; and the mo- 
ving of warriors from the hall. But tall above the 
reft is the hero of ftreamy Atha : he bends his eye 
of love on Sul-malla, from his ftately fteps. She 
turns, with pride, her face away, and carelefs bends 
the bow. 

Such were the dreams of the maid when Atha’s 
warrior came. He faw her fair face before him, in 
the midft of her wandering locks. He knew the ' 
maid of Lumon. What fhould Cathmor do ? His 
figh arofe : his tears came down. But ftraight he 
turned away. “ This is no time, king of Atha, to 
wake thy fecret foul. The battle is rolled before 
thee, like a troubled ftream.” 

He ftruck that warning bofs c , wherein dwelt 
the voice of war. Erin rofe around him like the 
found of eagle-wings. Sul-malla ftarted from fleep, 
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in her difordered locks. She feized the helmet 
from earth, and trembled in her place. “ Why 
ihould they know in Erin of the daughter of Inis- 
buna ?” for Ihe remembered the race of kings, and 
the pride of her foul arofe. Her fteps are behind 
a rock, by the blue-winding ftream u of a vale : 
where dwelt the dark-brown hind ere yet the war 
arofe. Thither came the voice of Cathmor, at 
times, to Sul-malla’s ear. Her foul is darkly fad ; , 
Ihe pours her words on wind. 

“ The dreams of Inis-huna departed : they are 
rolled away from my foul. I hear not the chafe in 
my land. I am concealed in the Ikirts of war. I 
look forth from my cloud, but no beam appears to 
light my path. I behold my warrior low ; for the 
broad Thielded king is near; he that overcomes in 
danger ; Fingal of the fpears. Spirit of departed 
Conmor, are thy fteps on the bofom of winds ? 
Comeft thou, at times, to other lands, father of 
fad Sul-mafta ! Thou doft come, for I have heard 
thy voice at night ; while yet I rofe on the wave 
to ftreamy Inis-fail. The ghoft of fathers, they 
fay x , can feize the. fouls of their race, while they 
behold them lonely in the midft of woe. Call me, 
my father, when the king is low on earth; for 
then I fhall be lonely in the midft of woe.” 

TEMORA ; 
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THE ARGUMENT. 

Off an, after a fhort addrefs to the harp of Cona, defcribea 
the arrangement of both armies on either fide of the ri- 
ver Lubar. Fingal gives the command to Fillan : but, at 
the lame time, orders Gaul, the fon of Morni, who had 
been wounded in the hand in the preceding battle, to af - 1 
fill him with his counfel. The army of the Fir-bolg is 
commanded by Foldath. The general onfet is defcribcd 
The great actions of Fillan. He kills Rothmar and Cul- 
min. But when Fillan conquers, in one wing, Foldath 
prefles hard on the other. He wounds Dermid, the foa 
of Dethno, and puts the whole wing to flight. Dermid 
deliberates with himfelf, and, at laft, refolves to put a 
flop to the progrefs of Foldath, by engaging him in An- 
gle combat. When the two chiefs were approaching to- 
wards one another, Fillan came fuddeniy to the relief of 
Dermid ; engaged Foldath, and killed him. The beha- 
viour of Malthos towards the fallen Foldath. Fillan putt 
the whole army of the Fir-bolg to flight. The book clo- 
fes with an addrefs to Clatho, the mother of that hero. 

BOOK V. 

T HOU dweller between the fhields that hang 
on high' in Oflian’s hall, defcend from thy 
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place, O harp, and let me hear thy voice. Son of 
Alpin, ftrike the ftring •, thou muft awake the foul 
of the bard. The murmur of 1 Lora’s a ftream has 
rolled the tale away. I ftand in the cloud of years j 
few are its openings towards the paft, and when 
the vifion comes it is but dim and dark. I hear 
thee, harp of Cona ; my foul returns, like a breeze 
which the fun brings back to the vale, where dwelt 
, the lazy mi-ft. 

Lubar b is bright before me, in the windings of 
its vale. On either fide, on their hills, rife the 
tall forms of the kings ; their people are poufed 
around them, bending forward to their words ; as 
if their fathers fpoke, defeending from their winds. 
But the kings were like two rocks in the midft, 
each with its dark head of pines, when they are 
feen in the defart, above low-faiiing mift. High 
on their face are ftreams, which fpread their foam 
on blafts. 

Beneath the voice of C^thmor poured Erin, like 
the found of flame. Wide they came down to Lu- 
bar ; before them is the ftride of Foldath. But 
Cathmor retired to his hill, beneath his bending 
oaks. The tumbling of a ftream is near the king : 
he lifts, at times, his gleaming fpear. It was a 
flame to his people, in the midft of war. Near 
him ftood the daughter of Con-mor, leaning on 

her 
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her tock. She did not rejoice over the drife : her 
foul delighted not in blood. A Valley c fpreads 
green behind the hill, with its three blue dreams. * 
The fun is there in dlence ; and the dun moun- 
tain-roes come down. On thefe are turned the 
eyes oPlnis-huna’s white bofomed rrlaid. 

Fingal beheld, on high, the fori of Borbar-du. 
thul : he faw the deep rolling of Erin, on the dark* 
ened plain. He druck that warning bofs, which 
bids the people obey, when he fends his chiefs be- 
fore them, to the field of renown. Wide rofe 
their fpears to the fun ; their echoing fhields reply 
around. Tear, like a vapour, did not wind among 
the hod : for he, the king, was near, the drength 
of dreamy Morven. Gladriefs brightened the he- 
ro, we heard his words of joy. 

“ Like the coming forth of winds, is the found 
of Morvcn’s fons ! They are mountain Waters de- 
termined in their courfe. Hence is Fingal re- 
nowned, and his name in other lands. He wasr 
not a lonely beam in danger ; for your deps were 
always near. But never waS I a dreadful form, in 
your prefence, darkened into wrath. My voice 
was no thunder to your eats : mine eyes fent forth 
no death. When the haughty appeared, I beheld 
them not. They were forjjot at my feafts : like 
mid they melted away. A young beam is before 
Vol. II. I you; 
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you : few are his paths to war. They are few, but he 
is valiant : defend my dark-haired fon. Bring him 
back with joy: Hereafter he may (land alone. His 
form is like his fathers : his foul is a flame of their 
fire. Son of car-borne Morni, move behind the 
fon of Clatho : let thy voice reach his ear* from 
the lkirts of war. Not unobferved rolls battle, be- 
fore thee, breaker of the fhields.” 

The king ftrode, at once, away to Cormul’s 
lofty rock. As, flow, I lifted my fteps behind ; 
came forward the ftrength Of Gaul. His fhield' 
hung loofe on its thong ; he fpoke, in hafte, to 
Oflian. “ Bind d , fon of Fingal, this fhield, bind 
it high on the fide of Gaul. The foe may behold' 
it, and think I left the fpear. If I fhall fall, let 
my tomb be hid in the field ; for fall I muft with- 
out my fame: mine arm cannot lift the fteel. Let 
not Evir-choma hear it, to blufh between her locks. 
Fillan the mighty behold us ; let us not forget the 
ftrife. Why fhould they come, from their hills, 
to aid our dying field ?” 

He ftrode onward, with the found of his fhield. 
My voice purfued him, as he went. « Can the 
fon of Morni fall without his fame in Erin ? But 
the deeds of the mighty forfake their fouls of fire.' 
They rufh carelefs over the fields of renown : their 
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words are never heard.” I rejoiced over the fteps 
of the chief : I ftrode to the rock of the king, 
where he fat in his wandering locks, amidft the 
^nountain-wind. 

In two dark ridges bend the hofts, towards each 
other, at Lubar. Here Foldath rofe a pillar of 
darknefs : there brightened the youth of Fillan. 
Each, with his fpear in the ftream, fent forth the 
.voice of war. Gaul ftruck the Ihield of Morven ; 
at once they plunge in battle. Steel poured its 
gleam on fteel : like the fall of ftreams fhone the 
field, when they mix their foam together, from 
two dark-browed rocks. Behold he comes the fon 
of fame : he lays the people low ! Deaths fit on 
blafts around him! Warriors ftrew thy paths, O 
Fillan ! 

Rothmar e , the fliield of warriors, Rood be- 
tween two chinky rocks. Two oaks, which winds 
had bent from high, fpread their branches on ei- 
ther fide. He rolls his darkening eyes on Fillan, 
and filent, fhades his friends. Fingal faw the ap- 
proaching fight •, and all his foul arpfe. But as 
the ftone of Loda f falls, fhook, at once, from 
rocking Druman-ard, when fpirits heave the earth 
in their wrath ; fo fell blue-fhielded Rothmar. 

Near are the fteps of Culmin ; the youth came, 
^urfting into tears. Wrathful he cut the wind, 
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ere yet he mixed his, ftrokcs with Fillan. He had 
firft bent the bow with Rothmar, at the rock of 
his own blue ftreams* There they had marked 
the place of the roe, as the fun-beam flew over the 
fern. Why, fon of -Cul-allin, doft thou rulh on 
that beam E of light ? it is a fire that coniumes. * 
Youth of Strutha retire. Your fathers were not 
equal, in the glittering ftrife of the field. 

The mother of Culmin remains in the hall ; lhe 
looks forth on blue-rolling Strqtha. A whirlwind 
rifes, on the ftream, dark-eddying round the ghoft 
of her fon. His dogs h are howling in their place : 
his fhield is bloody in the hall. “ Art thou fallen, 
my fair-haired fon in Erin’s difmal war ?” 

As a roe, pierced in fecret, lies panting, by her 
wonted ftreams, the hunter looks over her feet of 
wind, and remembers her ftately bounding before: 
fo lay the fon of Cul-allin, beneath the eye of Fillan. 
Hi? hair is rolled in a little ftream : his blood wan- 
dered on his fhield. Still his hand held the fword, 
that failed him in the day of his danger. « Thou art 
fallen,” faid Fillan, « ere yet thy fame was heard. 
Thy father fent thee to war : and he expedfs to 
hear thy deeds. He is gray, perhaps, at his 
ftreams, turning his dim eyes towards Moi-lena. 

. But thou fhalt not return, with the fpoil of the 
fallexj foe.” 

Fillajj 
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Fiilan poured the flight of Erin before him, over 
the echoing heath. But, man on man, fell Mor- 
ven before the dark-red rage of Foldath ; for, far 
on the field, he poured the roar of half his tribes. 
Dermid flood before him in wrath : the Tons of 
Cona gather round. But his fhield is cleft by Fol- 
dath, and his people poured over the heath. 

Then faid the foe, in his pride, “ They have 
fled, and my fame begins. Go, Malthos, and bid 
the king to guard the dark-rolling of ocean ; that 
Fingal may not efcape from my fword. He muft 
lie on earth. Befide fome fen fhall his tomb be 
feen. It {hall rife without a, fbng. His ghoft fhall 
hover in toifl over the reedy pool.” 

Malthos heard, with darkening doubt ; he roll- 
ed his filent eyes. He knew the pride of Foldath, 
and looked up to the king on his hill; then, dark- 
ly turning, he plunged bis fword in war. 

In Clone’s ‘ narrow vale, were bent two trees 
above the flreams, dark in his grief flood Du- 
thno’s filent fon» The blood poured from his 
thigh: his fhield lay broken near. His fpear lean- 
ed againfl a flone ; why, Dermid, why fo fad i 
" I hear the roar of battle. My people are alone. 
My fteps are flow oh the heafth ; and no fhield ig 
mine. Shall he then preyail ? It is the.n after Der- 
mid 
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mid is low ! 1 will call thee forth, O Foldath, and 
meet thee yet in fight.” 

He took his fpear, with dreadful joy. The fon 
of Morni came. “ Stay, fon of Duthno, ftay thy 
fipeed; thy fteps are marked with blood. No body 
ihield is thine. Why fhouldft thou fall unarmed?” 
King of Strumon, give thou thy Ihield. It has of- 
ten rolled back the war. I fhall ftop the chief, in 
his courfe. Son of Morni, doft thou behold that 
Hone ? It lifts its gray head through grafs. There 
dwells a chief of the race of Dermid. Place me 
there in night.” 

He flowly role againft the hill, and faw the 
troubled field. The gleaming ridges of the fight, 
disjoined and broken round. As diftant fires, on 
heath by night, now feem as loft in fmokc, then 
rearing their red ftreams on the hill, as blow or 
ceafe the winds : fo met the intermitting war the 
eye of broad-fhielded Dermid. Through the hoft 
are the ftrides of Foldath, like fome dark Ihip on 
wintry waves, when it iflues from between two 
ifles, to fport on echoing leas. 

Dermid, with rage, beheld his courfe. He 
ftrove to rulh along. But he failed in the midft 
of his fteps j and the big tear came down. He 
founded his father’s horn \ and thrice ftruck his 
body Ihield. He called thrice the name of Fol- 
> dathj 
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d4th, from his roaring tribes. Foldath, with joy,, 
beheld the chief : he lifted high his bloody fpear. 
As a rock is marked with ftreams, that fell trou- 
bled down its fide in a florm *, fo, flreaked with 
Wandering blood, is the dark form of Moma. 1 he 
hod, on either fide, withdrew from the contends 
ihg of kiAgs. They raifed, at once, their gleam- 
ing points. Ruffling came Milan of Moruth. 
TWee paces back Foldath withdrew *, dazzled with 
that beam of light, which came, as bluing from a 
cloud, to fave the wounded hero. Growing in his 
pride, he flood, and called forth all his Heel- 

As meet two broad-winged eagles, in their 
founding ftrife, on the winds : fo rufhed the twor 
chiefs, on Moi-lena, info gloomy fight. By turns 
are the fteps of the kings w forward on their rocks j 
for now the dufky war feems to defcend on their 
fwords. Cathmor feds the joy of warriors, on his 
mofly hill : their joy in feeret when dangfers rife 
equal to their fouls. His eye is not turned on Lu- 
bar, but on Morven’s dreadful king -, for he be- 
held him, on Mora, rifing in his arms. 

Foldath 1 fell on his fhield'*, the fpear of Fillanr 
pierced the king. Nor looked the youth on the 
fallen, but onward rolled the war. The hundred 
voices of death arofe. “ Stay, fon of Fingal, flay 
‘by fpeed. Beholdeft thou not that gleaming 
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lorm, a dreadful fign of death ? Awaken not the 
king of Ainecma. Return, fon of blue- eyed 
Clatlio.” 

Malthos m faw Foldath low. He darkly Rood 
above the king. Hatred was rolled from his foul. 
Hj feemed a rock in the defart, on whofe dark* 
fide are the trickling of waters, when the flow- 
failing mift has left it, and its trees are blafted 
with winds. He fpoke to the dying hero, about 
the narrow houfe. Whether fhall thy gray ftone 
rile in Ullin ? or in Moma’s “ woody land, where 
the fun looks, in fecret, on the blue ftreams of 
>Da’rutho 0 ? There arc the Reps of thy daughter, 
blue-eyed Dardu-lena. 

“ Remembered: thou her,” faid Foldath, « be- 
caufe no fon is mine ; no youth to roll the battle 
before him, in revenge of me ? Malthos, I am re- 
venged. I was not peaceful in the field. Raife 
the tombs of thofe I have flain, around my narrow 
houfe. Often fhall I forfake the blaft, to rejoice 
above their graves ; when I behold them fpread 
around, with their long-whiffling grafs.” 

His foul rufhed to the vales of Moma, and came 
to Dardu-lena’s dreams, where fhe fiept, by Dal- 
rutbo’s dream, returning from 1 the chafe of the 
hinds. Her bow is near the maid, unfrrung ; the 
breezes fold her long hair on her breads.- Clothed 
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in the beauty of youth, the- love of heroes lay. 
Dark bending, from the fkirts of the wood, her 
wounded father came. He appeared, at times, 
then feemed as hid in mift. Burfting into tears 
file rofe : fhe knew that the chief was low. To 
her came a beam from his foul when folded in its 
florins. Thou wert the laft of his race, blue-eyed 
Dardu-lena ! 

Wide-fpreading over echoing Lubar, the flight 
of Bolga is rolled along. Fillan hung forward on 
their fteps ; and ftrewed, with dead, the heath, 
fingal rejoiced over his fon. Blue-fhielded Cath- 
mor rofe. 

Son p of Alpin, bring the harp : give Fillan’s 
praife to the wind: raife high his praife, in my 
hall, while yet he lhines in war. 

Leave, blue eyed Clatho, leave thy hail. BehoJd 
•that early beam of thine. The hoft is withered in 
its courfe. No further look — it is dark. Light- 
trembling from the harp, ftrike, virgins, ftrike the 
found. No hunter he defcends, from the dewy 
haunt of the bounding roe. He bends not his bow 
on the wind ; or fends his gray arrow abroad. 

Deep-folded in red war, the battle rolls againft 
his fide. Or, ftriding midft the ridgy ftrife, he 
pours the deaths of thoufands forth. Fillan is like 
Vol. II,. K a fpirit 
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a fpirit of heaven, that defcends from the fkirt of 
his blaft. The troubled ocean feels his fteps, as 
he ftrides from wave to wave. His path kindles 
behind him j iflands fhake their heads on the hea- 
ding Teas. 
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THE ARGUMfNT. 

This book opens with a fpeech of Fingal, who fees Cath- 
mor defcending to the afliftance of his flying army. The 
king difpatches Oflian to the relief of Fillan. He himfelf 
retires behind the rock of Cormul, to avoid the fight of 
the engagement between his foil and Cathmor. Oflian 
advances. The defcent of Cathmor defcribed. He ral- 
lies the army, renews the battle, and, before Oflian could 
arrive, engages Fillan himfelf. Upon the approach of 
Oflian, the combat between the two heroes ceafes. Of- 
fian and Cathmor prepare to fight, but night coming on 
prevents them. Oflian returns to the place where Catli- 
mor and Fillan fought. He finds Fillan mortally wound- 
ed, and leaning againft a rock. Their difeourfe. Fillan 
dies : his body is laid, by Ofltai< in a neighbouring cave. 
The Caledonian army return to Fingal. He queftions 
them about his fon, and underftanding that he was kill- 
ed, retires, in filence, to the rock of Cormul. Upon the 
retreat of the army of Fingal, the Fir-bolg advance, Cath- 
mor finds Bran, one of the dogs of Fingal, lying on the 
fliield of Fillan, before the entrance of the cave, where 
the body of that hero lay. His reflections thereupon. 
He returns, in a melancholy mood, to his army. Mai- 
ltos endeavours to comfort him, by the example of his 
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fathei Borbar-duthul. Cathmor retires to reft. The. 
fong of Sul-malla concludes the book, which ends about 
the middle of the third night, from the opening of the 
poem. 

BOOtf VI. 

tt ATHMOR rifes on his echoing hill? 

VJ Shall Fingal take the fword of Luno ? 
But what fhall become of thy fame, fb» of white- 
bolomed Clatho ? Turn not thine eyes from Fin- 
gal, daughter of Iniftore. 1 fhall not quench thy 
early beam ; it fhines along my foul But rife, O 
wood-fkirted Mora, rife between the war and me ? 
Why fhould Fingal behold the ftrife, left his dark- 
haired warrior fhould fall ! Amidft the fong, O 
Carril, pour the found of the trembling harp : here 
are the voices of rocks, and bright tumbling of 
waters. Father of Ofcar, lift the fpear ; defend 
the young in arms. Conceal thy fteps from Fil- 
lan’s eyes. He muft not know that I doubt his 
fteel. No cloud of mine fhall rife, my fon, upon 
thy foul of fire V* 

He funk behind his rock, amidft the found of 
Carril’s fong. Brightening, in my growing foul, I 
took the fpear of 'Femora a . I faw, along Moi- 
lena, the wild tumbling of battle, the ftrife of 
death, in gleaming rows, disjoined and broken 
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round. Fillan is a beam of tire : from wing to wing 
is his wafteful courfe. The ridges of war melt be- 
fore him. They are rolled, in fmoke, from the 
fields. ^ 

Now is the coming forth of Cathmor, in the ar- 
mour of kings ! Dark-rolled the eagle’s wing above 
his helmet of fire. Unconcerned are his fteps, a* 
if they were to the chafe of Atha. He raifed, at 
times, his dreadful voice ; Erin, abafhed, gathered 
round. Their fouls returned back, like a ftream : 
they wondered at the fteps of their fear ^ for he a- 
rofe, like the beam of the morning on a haunted 
heath : the traveller looks back, with bending eye, 
on the field of dreadful forms. Sudden, from the 
rock of Moi-lena, are Sul-malla’s trembling fteps. 
An oak took the fpear from her hand ; half-bent 
Ihe loofed the lance : but then are her eyes on the 
king, from amidft her wandering locks. “ Na 
friendly, ftrife is before thee : no light contending 
of bows, as when the youth of Cluba b came forth 
beneath the eye of Conmor.” 

As the rock of Runo, which takes the paffing 
clouds for its robe, feems growing, in gathered 
darknefs, over the ftreamy heath fo feemed the 
chief of Atha taller, as gathered his people round. 
As different blafts fly over the fea, each behind its 
dark-blue wave, fo Cathmor’s words, on every fide, 
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poured his warriors forth. Nor iilent on his hill is 
Fillan ; he mixed his words with his echoing 
fhield. An eagle he feemed, with founding wings, 
calling the wind to his rock, when he fees the co- 
ming forth of the. roes, on Lutha’s c rufliy field. 

Now they bent forward in battle : death’s hun- 
dred voices rofe 5 for the kings, on either fide, 
were like fires on the fouls of the people. I bound- 
ed along ; high rocks and trees rulhed tall between 
the war and me. But I heard the noife of fteel, 
between my clanging arms. Riling, gleaming, on 
the hill, I beheld the backward fteps of hofts : their 
backward fteps, on either fide, and wildly looking 
eyes. The chiefs were met in dreadful fight ; the 
two blue-fhielded kings, 'fall and dark, through 
gleams of fteel, are leen the ftriving heroes. I 
rulhed. My fears for Fillan flew, burning acrofs 
my foul. 

I came ; nor Catlimor fled j nor yet advanced : 
he fide-long italked along. An icy rock, cold, tali 
he feemed. 1 called forth all my fteel. Silent a- 
while we ftrode, on either fide of a rufliing ftream : 
then, fudden turning, all at once, we raifed our 
pointed lpears. W e raifed our lpears, but night 
came down. It is dark and fileut around ; but 
where the diftant fteps of hofts are founding over 
the heath. 

, 1 came 
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I came to the place where Fillan fought. Nor 

voice, nor found is there. A broken helmet lay- 

on earth ; a buckler cleft in twain. “Where, 

Fillan, where art thou, young chief of echoing 

Morven ?” He heard me leaning againft a rock, 

which bent its gray head over the ftream. He 

heard; but fullen, dark he flood. At length I 

$ 

faw the chief. 

« Why (landed thou, robed in darknefs, fon of 
woody Selma? Bright is thy path, my brother, in 
this dark-brown field. Long has been thy ftrife in 
battle. Now the horn of Fingal is heard. Afccnd 
to the cloud of thy father, to his hill of feafts. In 
the evening mift he fits, and hears the voice of * 
Carril’s harp. Carry joy to the aged, young break- 
er of the fhields.” 

“ Can the vanquifhed carry joy ? Ofiian, no 
firield is mine. It lies broken on the field. The 
eagle-wing of my helmet is torn. It is when foes 
fly before- them that fathers delight in their fons. 
But their fighs burfts forth, in fecret, when their 
young warriors yield. No : Fillan will not behold 
the king. Why fhould the hero mourn ?” 

“ Son of blue-eyed Clatho, why doft thou a- 
wake my foul ? Wert thou not a burning fire be- 
fore him ; and (hall he not rejoice ! Such fame be- 
longed not to Ofiian ; yet was the king ftill a fun 

to 
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to me. He looked on my fteps, with joy - ; fha- 
dows never rofe on his face. Afcend, O Fillan, 
to Mora : his feaft is fpread in the folds of rnift.” 

“ Oflian, give me that broken fhield : thefe fea- 
thers that are rolled in the wind. Place them near 
to Fillan that lefs of his fame may fall. Oflian, I 

begin to fail. Lay me in that hollow rock. Raife 

* 

no ftone above : led one fhould alk about my fame. 
I am fallen in the firft of my fields : fallen without 
renown. Let thy voice alone fend joy to my fly- 
ing foul. 4 Why fhould the feeble know where 
dwells the loft beam of Clatho d ?” 

** Is thy fpirit on the eddying wiijds, blue-eyed 
king of lhields ? Joy purfue my hero, through his 
folded clouds. The forms of thy fathers, O Fil- 
lan, bend to receive their fon. I behold the 
fpreading of their fire on Mora ? the blue rolling 
of their mifty wreaths. Joy meet thee, my bro- 
ther. But we are dark and fad. I behold the foe 
round the aged, and the wafting away of his fame. 
Thou art left alone in the field, gray-haired king 
of Selma.’-’ 1 

I laid him in the hollow rock, at the roar of the 
nightly ftream. One red ftar looked in on the he- 
ro : winds lift, at times, his locks. I liftened : no 
•found was heard: for the warrior flept. As light- 
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ning on a cloud, a thought came rulhing over my 
foul. My eyes rolled in fire : my ftride was in the 
clang of fteel. “ I will find thee, chief of Atha, 
in the gathering of thy thoufands. Why Arnold t 
that cloud efcape, that quenched our early beam ? 
Kindle your meteors, my fathers, to light my da- 
ring fteps. I will confume in wrath e . Should I 
not return ! the king is without a foil, gray-haired 
amidft his foes. His arm is not in the days of old; 
his fame grows dim in Erin. Let me not behold 
him from high, laid low in his latter field. But 
can I return to the king ? Will he not afk about 
his fon? “ Thou oughteft to defend young Fillan.” 

I will meet the foe. Green Inisfail, thy founding 
tread is pleafant to my ear ; I ruAi on thy ridgy 
hoft, to fhun the eyes of Fingal. I hear the voice 
of the king, on Mora’s mifty top ! He calls his 
two Tons ; I come, my father, in my grief. I come 
like an eagle, which the flame of night met in the 
defart, a/Vd fpoiled of half his wings.” 

Diftant, f round the king, on Mora, the broken 
ridges of Morven are rolled. They turned their 
eyes : each darkly bends, on his own aflien fpear. 
Silent flood the king in the midft. Thought on 
thought rolled over his foul. As waves on a fecret 
mountain lake, each with its back of foam. He 
looked ; no fon appeared, with his long-beaming 
Vol. II L fpear. 
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fpear. The fighs rofe, crowding from his foul; 
but he concealed his grief. At length I flood be-' 
neath an oak. No voice of mine was heard. 
What could I fay to Fingal in his hour of woe ? 
His words rofe, at length, in the midfl : the peo- 
ple fhrunk backward as he fpoke e . 

“ Where is the fon of Selma, he. who led in 
war ? I beheld not his fteps, among my people, re- 
turning from the field. Fell the young bounding 
roe, who was fo flately on my hills ? He fell ; for 
ye are filent. The fhield of war is broke. Let 
his armour be near to Fingal ; and the fword of 
dark-brown Luno. I am waked on my hills : 
With morning I defcend to war.” 

High h on Cormul’s rock, an oak flamed to the 
wind. The gray fkirts of mill are rolled around ; 
thither flrode the king in his wrath. Diflant from 

the hofl he always lay, when battle burnt within 

»• -* 

his foul. On two fpears hung his fhield on high ; 
the gleaming fign of death ; that fhield which he 
was wont to flrike, by night, before he rufhed to 
war. It was then his warriors knew, when the 
king was to lead in flrife; for never was this buck- 
ler heard, till Fingal’s wrath arofe. Unequal 
were his fteps oh high, as he fhone in the beam of 
the oak ; he was dreadful as' the form of the fpirit 
of night, when he clothes, on hills, his wild ges- 
tures 
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lures with mift, and, iffuing forth, on the trou- 
bled ocean, mounts the car of winds. 

Nor fettled, from the ftorm, is Erin’s fea of 
war; they glittered, beneath the moon, and, low- 
bumming, ft ill rolled on the field. Alone are the 
Heps of Cathmor, before them on the heath ; he 
hung forward, with all his arms, on Morven’s fly- 
ing hoft. Now had he come to the mofly cave, 
where Fillan lay in night. One tree was bent 
above the ftream, which glittered over the rock. 
There fhone to the moon the broken fhield of Cla- 
tho’s fon-, and near it, on gral's, lay hairy-footed 
Bran * . He had miffed the chief on Mora, and 
fearched him along the wind; He thought that 
the blue-eyed hunter flept ; he lay upon his fhield'. 
No blaft came over the heath, unknown to bound- 
ing Bran. 

Cathmor faw the white-breafted dog; he faw 
the broken fhield. Darknefs is blown back on his 
foul; he remembers the falling away of the people. 
« They come, a ftream ; are rolled awaj ; another 
race fucceeds. But fome mark the fields, as they 
pafs, with their own mighty names. The heath, 
through dark-brown years, is theirs; fome blue 
ftream, winds to their fame. Of thefe be the chief 
of Atha, when he lays him down on eaith. Of- 
ten may the voice of future times meet Cathmor 
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in the air : when he ftrides from wind to wind, or 

folds himfelf in the wing of a ftorm.” 

Green Erin gathered round the king, to hear 
the voice of his power. The joyful faces bend, 
jinequal, forward, in the light of the oak. They 
who were terrible were removed ; Lubar k winds 
again in their hoft. Cathmor was that beam from 
heaven which Ihone when his people were dark. 
He was honoured in the midft. Their fouls rofe 
trembling around. The king alone no gladnefs 
fhewed } no ftranger he to war ! 

“ Why is the king fo fad,” faid Malthos eagle- 
eyed ; “ Remains there a foe at Lubar ? Lives 
there among them, who can lift the fpear ? Not fo 
peaceful was thy father, Borbar-duthul 1 , fove- 
reign of fpears. His rage was a fire that always 
burned : his joy over fallen foes was great. Three 
days feafted the gray-haired hero, when he heard 
that Calmar fell : Calmar ; who aided the race of 
Ullin, from Lara of the dreams. Often did he 
feel, with his hands, the fteel which, they faid, 
had pierced his foe. He felt it with his hands, 
for Borbar-duthul’s eyes had failed. Yet was the 
king a fun to his friends ; a gale to lift their bran- 
ches round. Joy was around him in his halls : he 
loved the fons of Bolga. His name remains in 
Atha, like the awful memory of ghofts, whofe 

prefence 
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prefence was terrible, but they blew the ftorm 
away. Now let the voices m of Erin raife the foul 
cf the king ; he that {hone when War was dark, 
and laid the mighty low. Fonar, from that ^ay- 
browed fock, pour the tale of other times : pour it 
on wide fkirted Erin, as it fettles round.” 

“ To me,” faid Cathmor, “ no fong fh&ll rife : 
nor Fonar fit on the rock of Lubar. The mighty 
there are laid low. Difturb not their ru filing 
ghofts. Far, Malthos, far remove the found of 
Erin’s fong. I rejoice not over the foe, when he 
ceafes to lift the fpear. With morning we pour 
our ftrcngth abroad. Fingal is wakened on his e- 
choing hill.” 

Like waves, blown back by fudden winds, Erin 
retired, at the voice of the king. Deep-rolled in- 
to the field of night, they fpread their humming 
tribes : Beneath his own tree, at intervals, each 11 
bard fat down with his harp. They raifed the 
fong, and touched the firing : each to the chief 
he loved. Before a burning oak Sul-malla touch- 
ed, at times, the harp. She touched the harp 
and heard, between, the breezes in her hair. In 
darknefs near, lay the king of Atha, beneath an 
aged tree. The beam of the oak was turned from 
himj he faw the maid, but was not feen. Hi,s 
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foul poured forth, in fecret, when he beheld her 
tearful eye. “ But battle is before thee, fon of 
Borbar-duthul.” 

Atnidft the harp, at intervals, (he liftened whe- 
ther the warriors llept. Her foul was up ; (he 
longed, in fecret, to pour her own fad fong. The 
field is lilent. On their wings, the blafts of night 
retire. The bards had ceafed ; and meteors came, 
red-winding with their ghofts. The Iky grew 
dark : the forms of the dead were blended with 
the clouds. But heedlefs bends the daughter of 
Conmor, over the decaying flame. Thou wert 
alone in her foul, car-borne chief of Atha. She 
raifed the voice of the fong, and touched the harp 
between. 

“ Clun-galo 0 came •> (lie miffed the maid. 
Where art thou, beam of light? Hunters, from 
the moffy rock, faw you the blue-eyed fair ? Are 
her fteps on graffy Lumon j near the bed of roes ? 
Ah me ! I behold her bow in the hall. Where 
art thou, beam of light ? 

“ Ceafe, p love of Conmor, ceafe } I hear thee 
not on the ridgy heath. My eye is turned to the 
king, whofe path is terrible in war. He for 
whom my foul is up, in the feafon of my reft. 
Deep-bofomed in war he ftands, he beholds me 
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not from his cloud. Why, fun of Sul-malla, doft 
thou not look forth ? I dwell in darknefs here 
wide over me flies the fhadowy milt. Filled with 
dew are my locks : look thou from thy cloud, O 
fun of Sul-malla’ s foul.” ****** 
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THE ARGUMENT. 

This book begins, about the middle of the third night from 
the opening of the poem. The poet defcribes a kind of 
mift, which rofe, by night, from the lake of Lego, and 
was the ufual refidence of the fouls of the dead, during 
the interval between their deceafe and the funeral fong. 
The appearance of the ghoft of Fillan above the cave 
where his body lay. His voice comes to Fingal, on the 
rock of Cormul. The king ftrikes the fhield of Tren- 
mor, which was an infallible fign of his appearing in 
arms himfelf. The extraordinary effect of the found of 
the fhield. Sul-malla, ftarting from fleep, awakes Cath- 
mor. Their affetSing difcourfe. She infills with him, to 
fue for peace ; he refolves to continue the war. He di- 
rects her to retire to the neighbouring valley of Lona, 
which was the refidence of an old Druid, ufitil the bat- 
tle of the next day fhould be over. He awakes his army , 
with the found of his fhield. The fhield deferibed. Fo- 
nar, the bard, at the defire of Cathmor, relates the firft 
fettlement of the Fir-bolg in Ireland, under their leader 
Larthon. Morning comes. Sul-malla retires to the val- 
ley of Lona. A lyric fong concludes the book. 

BOOK VII. 

F ROM the wood-lkirtecf waters of Lego, afcend, 
at times, gray-bofomed mills, when the gate9 ' 
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of the weft are clofed on the fun’s eagle-eyc. 
Wide, over .Lara’s ftrearri, is poured the vapour 
dark and deep : the moon, like a dim fhield, is 
fwimming through its folds. With this, clothe 
the fpirits of old their fudden geftures oil the wind* 
when they ftride, from blaft to blaft, along the 
duiky face of the night. Often blended With the 
gale, to fome warrior’s grave * they roll the mift, 
a gray dwelling to his ghoft, until the fongs arife. 

A found came from the defart ; the rulhing 
courfe of Conar in winds. He poured his deep 
mift on Fillan, at b’.ue -winding Lubar. Dark and 
mournful fat the ghoft, bendmg in his gray ridge 
bf fmoke. The blaft, at times, rolled him toge- 
ther: but the lovely form returned again. It re- 
turned with flow-bending eyes : and dark winding 
of locks of mift. 

It Was 6 dark. The fleeplng hoft were ftill, in 
the fleirts of night. The flame decayed, on the 
hill of Fingal 5 the king lay lonely on his ftlield. 
His eyes were half clofed in fleep ; the voice of 
fillan came. “ Sleeps the hufband of Clatho ? 
Dwells the father of the fallen in reft ? Am I for- 
got in the folds of darknefs ; lonely in the feafon 
of dreams ?” 

“ Why art thou in the midft of my dreams ?” 
Faid Fingal, as, fudden, he rofe ! Can I forget 
V ql . II. M *hee. 
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thee, my foil, or thy path of fire in the field ? Not 
fuch, on the foul of the king, come the deeds of 
the mighty in awns. They are not there a beam 
of lightning, which is feen, and is then no more. 
I remember thee, O Fillan, and my wrath begins 
to rife.” 

The king took his deathful fpear, and flruck the 
deeply-founding fliield : his fliield that hung high 
on night, the difmal fign of war ! Ghofts fled on 
every fide, and rolled their gathered forms on the 
wind. Thrice from the winding vale arofe the 
voices of death. The harps c of the bards, un- 
touched, found mournful over the hill. 

He flruck again the fliield : battles rofe in the 
dreams of his hoft. The wide-tumbling ftrife is 
gleaming over their fouls. Blue-fliielded kings de- 
fcend to war. Backward-looking armies fly ; and 
mighty deeds are half-hid, in the bright gleams of 
fteel. » 

But when the third found arofe ; deer ftarted 
from the clefts of their rocks. The fcreams of 
fowl are heard, in the defart, as each flew, fright- 
ed, on his blafl. The fons of Albion half-rofe, 
and half-aflumed their fpears. But filencc rolled 
back on the hoft: they knew the fliield of the king. 
Sleep returned to their eyes : the field was dark 
and jftill. 

No 
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No fleep was thine in darknefs, blue-eyed daugh- 
ter of Conmor ! Sul-inalla heard the dreadful 
fhield, and rofe, amidft the night. Her fteps are 
towards the king of Atha. «« Can danger ihake 
his daring foul !” In doubt, flie ftands, with bend- 
ing eyes. Heaven burns with all its ftars. 

Again the fhield refounds ! She rufhed. She 
ftopt. Her voice half-rofe. It failed. She faw 
him, amidft his arms, that gleamed to heaven’s 
fire. She faw him dim in his locks, that rofe to 
nightly wind. Away, for fear, fhe turned her fteps. 
“ Why fhould the king of Erin awake ? Thou art 
not a dream to his reft, daughter of Inis-huna.” 
More dreadful rung the fhield. Sul-malla ftarts. 
Her helmet falls. Loud echoed Lubar’s rock, as 
overit rolled the fteel. Burfting from the dreams 
of night, Cathmor half-rofe, beneath his tree. He 
faw the form of the maid, above him, on the rock. 
A red ftar, with twinkling beam, looked down 
through her floating hair. 

« Who comes through night to Cathmor, in the 
dark feafon of his dreams ? Bringeft thou ought of 
war ? Who art thou, fon of night ? Standeft thou 
before me, a form of the times of old ? A voice from 
the fold of a cloud, to warn me of Erin’s danger ?” 
“ Nor traveller of night am I, nor voice from 
folded cloud : but I warn thee of the danger of E- 

M 2 riu. 
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rin. Doll thou hear that found ? It is not the fee- 
ble, king of Atha, that rolls his figns on njght.” 

“ Let the warrior roll his figns ; to Cathmor 
they are the found of harps. IVly joy is great, 
voice of night, and burns over all my thoughts. 
This is the mufic of kings, on lonely hills, by 
night ; when they light their daring fouls, the fons 
of mighty deeds ! The feeble dwell alone, in the 
■valley of the breeze ; where mifts lift their mprn : 
ing fkirts, from the blue-winding ftreams.” 

“ Not feeble, thou leader of heroes, were they, 
the fathers of my race. They dwelt in the dark- 
nefs of battle : in their diftant lands. Yet delights 
not my foul, in the figns of death ! He d , who ne- 
ver yields, comes forth : 4 wa k$ the bard of 
peace !” 

Like a rock with its trickling waters, Rood Cath- 
mor in his tears. Her voice came, a breeze, on 
his foul, and waked the memory of her land ; 
where fhe dwelt by her peaceful ftreams, before he 
came to the war of Conmor. 

“ Daughter of grangers,” lie faid ; ((he trem- 
bling turned away) “ long have I marked in her 
armour, the young pine of Inis-huna. But my 
foul, I faid, ?s folded in a ftorm. Why ihould 
that beam arife, till my fteps return in peace ? Have 
J been pale in thy prefence, when thou bidft me 
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to fear the king ? The time of danger, O maid, is 
the feafon of my foul ; for then it fwells, a mighty 
ilream, and roils me on the foe. 

“ Beneath the mofs-covered rock of Lona, near 
his own winding ftream gray in his locks of age, 
dwells Clonmal' king of harps. Above him is his 
echoing oak, and the dun bounding of roes. The 
noife of our Brife reaches his ear, as he bends in 
the thoughts of years. There let thy reft be, Sul- 
malla, until our battle ceafe. Until I return, in 
my arms, from the ikirts of the evening mill that 
fifes, on Lena, round the dwelling of my love.” 

A light fell on the foul of the maid ; it rofe kin- 
dled before the king. She turned her face to 
Cathmor •, her locks are ftrugglihg with winds. 
“ Sooner fhall the eagle of heaven be torn, from 
the ftreams of his roaring wind, when he fees the 
dun prey, before him, the young Tons of the 
bounding roe, than thou, O Cathmor, be turned 
from the flrife of renqwn. Soon may I fee thee, 
warrior, from the Ikirts of the evening mift, when 
it is relied around me, on Ixma of the Breams. 
While yet thou ait diliant far, Bribe, Cathmor, 
ftrike the fhield, that joy may return to my dark- 
ened foul, as I lean on the molly rock. But if thou 
lhould fall— -I am in the land of ftrangers ; O fcn4 

thy 
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thy voice, from thy cloud, to the maid of Inis-hu- 

rs» 

f{ Young branch of green-headed Lumon, why 
doft thou lhake in the ftorm ? Often has Cathmor 
returned, from darkly-rolling wars. The darts of 
death are but hail to me ; they have often bound- 
ed from' my fhield. I have rifen brightened from 
battle, like a meteor from a ftormy cloud. Return 
not, fair beam, from thy vale, when the roar of 
battle grows. Then might the foe efcape, as from 
my fathers of old. 

“ They told to Son-mor r , of Clunar g , (lain by 
Cormac the giver of ihells. Three days darkened 
Son-mor, over his brother’s fall. His fpoufe be- 
held the filent king, and forefaw his fteps to war. 
She prepared the bow, in fecret, to attend her blue- 
fhielded hero. To her dwelt darknefs. at Atha, 
when the warrior moved to his fields. From their 
hundred ftreams, by night, poured down the Tons 
of Alnecma. They had heard the fhield of the 
king, and their rage arofe. In clanging arms, they 
moved along, towards Ullin the land of groves. 
Son-mor ftruck his fhield, at times, the leader of 
the war. 

“ Far behind followed Sul-allin h , over the 
dreamy hills. She was a light on the mountain, 
when they eroded the vale below. Her fteps were 

ftately 
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/lately on the vale, when they rofe on the mafiy 
hill. She feared to approach the king, who left 
her in Atha of hinds. But when the roar of bat- 
tle rofe ; when hoft was rolled on hoft ; when Son- 
mor burnt like the fire of heaven in clouds, with 
her fpreading hair came Sul-allin ; for fhe trembled 
for her king. He llopt the rufhing ftrife to fave 
the love of heroes. The foe fled by night ; Clu- 
nar flept without his blood ; the blood which ought 
to be poured upon the warrior’s tomb. 

“ Nor rofe the rage of Son-mor, but his days 
were dark and flow. Sul-allin wandered, by her 
gray ftreams, with her tearful eyes. Often did fixe 
look, on the hero, when he was folded in his 
thoughts. But fhe fhrunk from his eyes, and turn- 
ed her lone fteps away. Battles rofe, like a-tem- 
peft, and drove the mill from his foul. He beheld 
with joy, her fteps in the hall, and the white rifing 
of her hands on the harp.” 

In ' his arms ftrode the chief of Atha, to 
where hi* fhield hung, high, in night : high on a 
nioify bough, over Lubar’s ftreamy roar. Seven 
bofles rofe on the fhield ; the feven voices of the 
king, which his warriors received, from the wind, 
and marked over all their tribes. 

On each bofs is placed a ftar of night ; Canma- 
thon with beams unfhorn ; Col-derna rifing from 

a cloud : 
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a cloud : Uloicho robed in mift j and the loft beam 
of Cathlin glittering on a rock. Fair-gleaming on 
its own blue wave, Rcldurath half-links its weftern 
light. The red eye of Berthin looks, through a 
'grove, on the flow-moving hunter, as he returns, 
through fhowery night, with the fpoils of the 
bounding; roe. Wide in the midft, arofe the 
cloudlefs beams of Ton-thena; Ton-thena which 
looked, by night, on the courfe of the fea-tofled 
Larthon : Larthofl, the firft of Bolga’s race, who 
travelled on the winds k . White^jofooled fpread 
the fails of the king, towards flreamy Inis-fail ; 
dun night was rolled before him, with its Ikirts of 
mift. 'the winds were changeful in heaven, and 
rolled him from wave to wave. Then rofe the 
iiery-haired Ton-thena, and laughed from her part- 
ed cloud. Larthon 1 rejoiced at the guiding beam, 
as it faint-gleamed on the tumbling waters. 

Beneath the fpear of Cathmor, awaked that 
voice which awakes the bards. They came, dark- 
winding, from every fide ; each, with the found of 
his harp. Before them rejoiced the king, as the 
traveller, in the day of the fun ; when he hears. 
Far-rolling around, the murmur of moiTy fireams ; 
ftreams that burft, in the defart, from the reck of 
roes. 

. * « Why,” 
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“ Why,” faid Fonar, “ hear wg the voice of 
the king, in the fealon of his reft? Were the dim 
forms of thv fathers bending in thy dreams ? Per- 
haps they ftand on that cloud, and wait for Fo- 
nar’s fong ; often they come to the fields where 
their fons are to lift the fpear. Or fhall our voice 
arife for him who lifts the fpear no more ; he 
that confumed the field, from Moma of the 
groves ?” 

“ Not forgot is that cloud in war, bard of other 
times. High fhall his tomb rife, on Moi-lena # 
the dwelling of renown. But, now, roll back my 
foul to the times of my fathers : to the years 
when firft they rofe, on inis-huna’s waves. Nor 
alone pleafant to Cathmor is the remembrance of 
wood covered Lumon. Lumon the land of ftreams, 
the dwelling of white-bofomed maids.” 

“ Lumon m of foamy ftreams, thou rifeft on Fo- 
nar’s foul ! Thy fun is on thy fide, on the rocks 
of thy bending trees. . The dun roe is feen from 
thy furze ; the deer lifts his branchy head ; for he 
fees, at times, the hound, on the half covered 
heath. Slow, on the vale, are the fteps of maids; 
the white-armed daughters of the bow : they lift 
their blue eyes to the hill, from amidft their wan- 
dering locks. Not there is the ftride of Larthon, 
chief of Inis-liuna. He mounts the wave on his 
Vol. II. N own . 
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own dark oal»> in Cluba’s ridgy bay. That oak 
which he cut from Lumon, to bound along the 
fea. The maids turn their eyes away, left the 
king fhould be lowly laid ; for never had they feett 
a fhip, dark rider of the wave 1 

“ Now he dares to call the winds, and to mia 
with the mift of ocean. Blue Inis-fail rofe, in 
fmoke ; but dark-fkirted night came down. The 
fons of Bolga feared. The fiery haired Ton-thena 
rofe. Culbin’s bay received the fhip, in the bofonr 
of its* echoing woods. There, iflited a ftream* 
from Duthuma’s horrid cave ; where fpirits gleam- 
ed, at times, with their half-finifhed forms. 

“ Dreams defcended on Larthon : he faw feven 
fpirits of his fathers. He heard their half-formed 
words, and dimly beheld the times to come. He 
beheld the km|s of Atha, the fons of future days. 
They led their hofts, along the field, like ridges- 
Of mift, which winds pour, in autumn, over Atha 
of the groves. 

** Larthon raifed the hall of Samla 0 , to the foft 
found of the harp. He went forth to the roes of 
Erin, to their wonted ftreams. Nor did he for- 
get green heade i Lumon ; he often bounded over 
his feas, to where white-handed Flathal 0 looked 
from the hill of roes. Lumon of the foamy 
ftreams, thou rifeft on Fonar’s foul.” 

The 
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The beam ' awaked in the eaft. The miity 
heads of the mountains rofe.- Valleys fliew, on 
every fide, the gray-winding of their ftreams. 

• Ifis hoft heard the fhield of Cathmor : at once 
they rofe around ; like a crowded fea, when fir ft 
it feels the wings of the wjnd. The waves know 
not whither to roll •, they lift their troubled heads. 

Sad and flow retired Sul-malla to Lona of the 
ftreams. She went and often turned; her blue 
eyes rolled in tears. But when fhe came to the 
rock, that darkly covered Lona’s vale : fhe look- 
ed, from her burfting foul, on the king; and funk, 
at once, behind. 

Son p of Alpin, ftrike the firing. Is there 
ought of joy in the harp ? Pour it then, on the 
foul of Oflaan : it is folded in mift. I hear thee, 
O bard, in my night. But ceafe the lightly-trem- 
bling found. The joy of grief belongs to Offian, 
.amid ft his dark-brown years. 

Green thorn of the hill of ghofts, that fhakeft 
thy head to nightly winds ! I hear no found in 
thee ; is there no fpirit’s windy ikirt now ruftling 
in thy leaves ? Often are the fteps of the dead, in 
the dark-eddying blafts ; when the moon, a dun 

fiiield* from the eaft, is rolled along the Iky. 

✓ 

Ullin, Carril, and Ryno, voices of the days of 
<dd ! Let me hear you, in the darknefs of Selma, 

N p and 
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and awake the foul of fongs. I hear you not, ye 
children of muiic, in what hall of the clouds is 
your reft ? Do you touch the lhadowy harp, robed 
with morning mift, where the fun comes founding 
forth from his green -headed waves ? 

TEMORA; 
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THE ARGUMENT. 

The fourth morning, from the opening <jf the poem, comee 
on. Fingal, ftill continuing in the place, to which he 
had retired on the preceding night, is fecn, at intervals, 
through the milt, which covered the rock of Cormul, 
The detent of the king' is deferibed. He orders Gaul, 
Dermid, and Carril the bard, to ^o to the valley of Clu. 
na, and condudt, from thence, to the Caledonian army, 
Ferad-artho, the fon of Cairbre, the only perfon remain- 
ing of the family of Conar, the firfi king of Ireland. The 
king takes the command of the army, and prepares for 
battle. Marching towards the enemy, he comes to the 
cave of Lubar, wljere the body of Fillan lay. Upon fee- 
ing his dog Bran, who lay at the entrance of the cave, 
his grief returns. Cathmor arranges the army of the Fir- 
bolg in order of battle. The appearance of that hero. 
The general conflict is deferibed. The actions of Fingal 
and Cathmor. A ftorm. The total rout of the Fir- 

I 

bolg. The two kings engage, in a column of mift, on 
the banks of Lubar. Their attitude and conference af- 
ter the combat. The death of Cathmor. Fingal refigns 
the /pear of Trenmor to Ofiian. The ceremonies obfer- 
ved on that occafion. The fpirit of Cathmor appears to 
Sul-malla, in the valley of Lona. Her forrow. Evening 
Come? on. A feaft is prepared. The coming of Ferad- 
’ " ; ‘ • ai^hd 
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artho is announced by the fongs of a hundred bards. 
The poem clofes, with a fpeech of Fingal. 

BOOK VIII. 

A S when the wintry winds have feized the 
waves of the mountain-lake, have feized 
them, in ftormy night, and dothed them over 
with ice ; white to the hunter’s early eye, the bil- 
lows ftill feem to roll. He turns his ear to the 
found of each unequal ridge. But each is Clent, 
gleaming, ftrewn with boughs and tufts of grafs, 
which £hake and whittle to the wind, over their 
gray feats of froft. So filent flione to the mor- 
ning the ridges of Morven’s hoft, as each warrior 
looked up from his helmet towards the hill of the 
king ; the cloud-covered hill of Fingal, where he 
ftrode, in the rolling of mitt. At times is the he- 
ro, feen, greatly dim in all his arms. From 
thought to thought rolled the war, along his 
mighty foul. 

Now is the coming forth of the king. Firft ap- 
peared the l'word of Luno ; the fpear half ifluing 
from a cloud, the fhield ftill dim in mitt. But when 
the ftride of the king came abroad, with all his 
gray, dewy locks in the wind; then r'ofe the fhouts 
of his hoft over every moving tribe. They ga- 
thered, gleaming, round with all their echoing 

ihield$. 
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fhields. So rife the green feas round a fpirit, that 
comes down from the fqually wind. The traveller 
hears the found afar, and lifts his head over the 
rock. He looks-on the troubled bay, and thinks he 
dimly fees the form. The waves fport, unwieldy, 
round, with all their backs of foam. 

Far-diftant ftood the fon of Morni, Duthno's 
race, and Cona’s bard. We ftood far-diftant j 
each beneath his tree. We Ihunned the eyes of 
the king \ we had not cenquered in the field. A 
little ftream rolled at my feet : I pouched its light 
wave, with, my fpear. I touched it with my 
fpear ; nor there was the foul of Offian. It dark- 
ly rofe, from thought to thought, and fent abroad 
the figh. 

“ Son of Mornr,” faid th£ king, « Dermid, 
hunter of roes ! why are ye dark, like two rocks,, 
each with its trickling waters ? No wrath gathers- 
on the foul of Fingal, againft the chiefs of men. 
Ye are my ftrength in battle ; the kindling of my 
toy in peace. My early voice was a pleafant gale 
to your ears, when Fillan prepared the bow. The 
fon of Fingal is not here, nor yet the chace of the 
bounding roes. But why fhould the breakers of 
fhields, darkened, far away ?” 

Tall they ftrode towards the king ; they five 
him turned to Mora’s wind. His tears came down, 

for 
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for his blue-eyed fon, who flept in the cave of 
ftreams. But he brightened before them, and 
fpoke to the broatf-ihielded kings. 

“ Crommal, with woody rocks, and mifty top, 
the field of winds, pours forth, to the fight, blue 
Lubar’S ftreamy roar. Behind it rolls clear-wind- 
ing Lavatb, in the vale of deer. A cave is dark in 
a rork > above it ftrong-winged eagles dwell ; 
broad-headed oaks, before it found it Cluna’s wind. 
Within his locks of youth, is Ferad-artho * , blue- 
eyed king, the fon of broad- (hielded Cairbar, from 
Ullin of the roes. He liftens to the voice of Con- 
dan, as gray, he bends in feeble light. He liftens, 
for his foes dwell in the echoing halls of Temora. 
He comes, at times, abroad, in the fkirts of mift, 
to pierce the bounding roes. When the fun looks 
on the field, nor by the rock, nor ftream, Is he ! 
He (huns the race of Bolga, who dwell in his fa- 
ther’s hall. Tell him, that Fingal lifts the fpear, 
sind that his foes, perhaps, may fail. 

“ Lift up, O Gaul, the fhield before him. 
Stretch, Dermid, Temora’s fpear. Be thy voice 
in his ear, O Carril, with the deeds of his fathers. 
Lectd him to green Moi-lena, to the dufky field of 
jjhofts ; for there I fall forward in battle, in tije 
folds of war. Before dun night defeends, come to 
high Dunmora’s top. Look, from the gray roll- 
ing 
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ing of mift, on Lena of the ftreams. If there my 
ftandard fhall float on wind, over Lubar’s gleam- 
ing courfe, then has not Fingal failed in the laft of 
his fields.” 

Such were his words : nor aught replied the fi- 
lent, ftriding kings. They looked fide-long, ort 
Erin’s hoft, and darkened, as they went. Never 
before had they left the king, in the midfl of the 
flormy field. Behind them, touching at times his 
harp, the gray-haired Carril moved. He forefaw 
the fall of the people, and mournful was the found ! 
It was like, a breeze that comes, by fits, over Lego’s 
reedy lake ; when fleep half-defccnds on the hun- 
ter, within his molly cave. 

“ Why bends the bard of Cona,” faid Fingal, 
“ over his fecret flream ? Is this a time for forrow, 
father of low-laid Ofcar ? Be the warriors b remem- 
bered in peace ; when echoing fhields are heard no 
more. Berid, then, in grief, over the flood, where 
blows the mountain breeze. Let them pafs on thy 
foul, the blue-eyed dwellers of Lena. But Erin 
rolls to war, wide-tumbling, rough, and dark. 
Lift, Oflian, lift the fhield. I am alone, my fon !” 

As comes the fudden voice of winds to the be- 
calmed {hip of Inis-huna, and drives it large, along 
the deep, dark rider of the wave : fo the voice of 
Fingal fent Oflian, tall, along the heath. He lift- 
Vol. II. O ed 
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ed high his fhining fhield, in the dufky wing of 
war: like the broad, blank moon, in the fkirt of 
a, cloud, before the ftorms arife. 

Loud, from mofs-covered Mora, poured down, 
at once, the broad-winged war. Fingal led his 
people forth, king of Morven of ftreams. On high 
fpread the eagle’s wing. His gray hair is poured 
on his fhoulders broad. In thunder are his migh- 
ty ftrides. He often flood, and faw behind, the 
wide-gleaming rolling of armour. A rock he Teem- 
ed, gray over with ice, whofe woods are high in- 
wind. Bright ftreams leap from its head, and 
fpread their foam on blafts. 

Now he came to Lubar’s cave, where Fillan dark- 

\ , 

ly flept. Bran ftill lay on the broken fhield : the 
eagle-wing is ftrewed on winds- Bright, from wi- 
thered furze, looked forth the hero’s fpear. Then 
grief ftirred the foul of the king, like whirlwinds 
blackening on a lake. He turned his fudden ftep, 
and leaned on his bending fpear. 

White-breafted Bran came bounding with joy to 
the known path of Fingal. He came and looked 
towards the cave, where the blue-eyed hunter lay, 
for he was wont to ftride, with morning to the 
dewy bed of the roe. It was then the tears of the 
king came down, and all his foul was dark. But as 
the riling wind rolls away the ftprm of rain, and 
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leaves the white ftreams to the fun, and high hills 
with their heads of grafs ; fo the returning war 
brightened the mind of Fingal. He bounded c , 
On his fpear, over Lubar, and ftruck his echoing 
fliield. His ridgy holt bend forward, at once, with 
all their pointed fteel. 

Nor Erin heard, with fear, the found : wide they 
came rolling along. Dark Malthos, in the wing of 
war, looks forward from fhaggy brows. Next rofe 
that beam of light Hidalla ; then the fide-long- 
looking gloom of Maronan. Blue-lhielded Clonar 
lifts the fpear ; Cormar lhakes his bulhy locks on 
the wind. Slowly, from behind a rock, rofe the 
bright form of Atha. Firft appeared his two point- 
ed fpears, then the half of his burnilhed fliield : 
like the riling of a nightly meteor, over the vale 
of ghofts. But when he Ihone all abroad : the hofts 
plunged, at once, into ftrife. The gleaming waves 
of fteel are poured on either fide. 

As meet two troubled feas, with the rolling of 
all their waves, when they feel the wings of con- 
tending winds, in the rock-fided firth of Lumon ; 
along the echoing hills is the dim courfe of ghofts : 
from the blaft fall the torn groves on the deep, a- 
midft the foamy path of whales. So mixed the 
hofts ! Now Fingal •, now Cathmor came abroad. 
|he dark tumbling of death is before them : the 
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gleam of broken fteel is rolled on their fteps, as, 
loud, the high-bounding kings hewed down the 
ridge of ftfields. 

Maronan fell, by Fingal, laid large acrofs a 
ftream, The waters gathered by his fide, and leapt 
gray over his bofiy Afield. Clonar is pierced by 
Cathmor : nor yet lay the chief on earth. An oak 
feized his hair in his fall. His helmet rolled on 
the ground. By its thong, hung his broad Afield ; 
over it wandered his dreaming blood. Tlamin d 
ftiall weep, in the hall, and ftrike her heaving 
breaft. Nor did Qffian forget the fpear, in the 
wing of his war. He ftrewed the field with dead. 
Young Hidalla came. Soft voi^e of ftreamy Cion- 
ra ! Why doft thou lift the fteel ? O that we met, 
in the ftrife of fong, in thy own ruftiy vale ! Mal- 
thos beheld him low, and darkened as he rulhed 
along, On either fide of a ftream, we bend in the 
echoing ftrife. Heaven comes rolling down : a- 
round burft the voices of fqually winds. Hills are 

s ' 

clothed, at times, in fire. Thunder rolls in wreaths 
of mift. In darknefs fhrunk the foe ; IVlorven’s 
warriors ftood aghaft. Still I bent over the ftream, 
amidft my whittling locks. 

Then rafe the voice of Fingal, and the found of 
the flying foe. I faw the king, at times, in light- 
. ningj darkly ftriding in his might. I ftruck my 

echoing 
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echoing (hield, and hung forward on the fteps of 
Alnecma : the foe is rolled before me, like a wreath 
of fmoke. 

The fun looked forth from his clqud. The hun- 
dred ftreams of Moi-lena fhone. Slow rofe the. 
blue columns of mift, againft the glittering hill. 
Where are the mighty kings e ! Nor by that 
ftream, nor wood, are they ! I hear the clang of 
arms ! Their ftrife is in the bofom of mift. Such 
is the contending of fpirits in a nightly cloud, when 
they ftrive for the wintry wings of winds, and the 
rolling of the foam-covered waves.- 

I rufhed along. The gray mift rofe. Tall, 
gleaming, they ftood at Lubar. Cathmcr leaned 
againft a rock. His half -fallen fhield received the 
ftream, that leapt from the mofs above. Towards 
him is the ftride of Fingal ; he faw the hero’s 
blood. His fword fell flowly to his fide. He 
fpoke, midft his darkening joy. 

“ Yields the race of Borbar-duthul ? Or ftill 
does he lift the fpear ? Not unheard is thy name, 
in Selma, in the green dwelling of ltrangers. It 
has come, like the breeze of his defart, to the ear 
of Fingal. Come to my hill of feafts : the mighty 
fail, at times. . No fire am I to low-laid foes : I re- 
joice not over the fall of the brave. To clofe f the 
Jtound is mine : I have known the herbs of the 
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hills. I feized their fair heads, on high, as they 
waved by their facred ftreams. Thou art dark and 
filent, king of Atha of ftrangers.” 

“ By Atha of the ftreams,” he faid, M there 
fifes a molly rock. On its head is the wandering 
of boughs, within the courfe of winds. Dark, ifi 
its face, is a cave with its own loud rill. There 
have I heard the tread of ftrangers e , when they 
puffed to my hall of (hells. Joy role, like a flame, 
on my foul : I bleft the echoing rock. Here be 
my dwelling, in darknels, in my grafiy vale. From 
this I lhall mount the breeze, that purl'ues my 
thiftle’s beard ; or look down, on blue-winding 
Atha, from its wandering mill.” 

“ Why (peaks the king of the tomb ? Oflian ! 
the warrior has failed ! Joy meet thy foul, like a 
ftream, Cathmor, friend of ftrangers ! My fon, I 
hear the call of years : they take my fpear as they 
pafs along. Why does’ not Fingal, they feem to 
/ay, reft within his hall ? Doll thou always delight 
in blood ? In the tears of the fad ? No : ye dark- 
ly-rolling years, Fingal delights not in blood* 
Tears are wintry ftreams that wafte away my foul. 
But when I lie down to reft, then comes the migh- 
ty voice of war. It awakes me, in my hall, and 
calls forth all my fteel. It fliall call it forth no 

more j 
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more; Ofiian, take thou thy father’s fpear. Lift 
it, in battle, when the proud arHe. 

“ My fathers, Ofiian, trace my Heps ; my deeds 
are pleafant to their eyes. Wherever I come forth 
to battle, on my field, are their columns of mill. 
But mine arm refcued the feeble; the haughty 
found my rage was fire. Never, over the fallen, 
did mine eye rejoice. For this h my fathers Ihall 
meet me, at the gates of their airy halls, tall, with - 
robes of light, with mildly-kindled eyes. But, to 
the proud in arms, they arc darkened moons in 
heaven, which fend the fire of night, red-wander- 
ing over their face. 

“ Father of heroes, Trenmor, dweller of eddy- 
ing winds ! I give thy fpear to Ofiian, let thine 
eye rejoice. Thee have I leen, at times, bright 
from between thy clouds ; fo appear to my fon, 
when he is to lift the fpear : then lhall he remem- 
ber thy mighty deeds, though thou art now but x 
blaft.” 

He gave the fpear to my hand, and raifed, at , 
once, a ftone on high, to fpeak to future times, 
with its gray head of mofs. Beneath he placed a 
fword ' in earth, and one bright bofs from his 
Ihield. Dark in thought, a-while, he bends : his 
words, at length, came forth. 

** Wheir 
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“ When thou, O ftone, fhall mouldef- down, 
and lofe thee, in the mofs of years, then fhall the 
traveller come, and whiffling pafs away. Thou 
know’ft not, feeble wanderer, that fame once fhone 
on Moi-lena. Here Fingal refigned his fpear, af- 
ter the laft of his fields. Pafs away, thou empty 
fhade ; in thy voice there is no renown. Thou 
dwelleft by fome peaceful ftream ; yet a few years, 
and thou art gone. No one remembers thee, thou 
dweller of thick mifl ! But Fingal fhall be clothed 
with fame, a beam of light to other times ; for he 
went forth, in echoing fteel, to fave the weak in 
arms.” 

Brightening in his fame, the king ftrode to Lu- 
bar’s founding oak, where it bent, from its, rock, 
over the bright tumbling ftream. Beneath it is a 
narrow plain, and the found of the fount of the 
rock. Here the ftandard k of Morven poured its 
wreaths on the wind, to mark the way of Ferad- 
artho, from his fecret vale. Bright, from his part- 
ed weft, the fun of heaven looked abroad. The 
hero faw his people, and heard their fhootfs of joy. 

In broken ridges round, they glittered to the beam. - 
The king rejoiced, as a hunter in his own green 
vale, when after the ftorm is rolled away, he fees 
the gleaming fides of the rocks. The green thorn 
. , « lhakes 
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{hakes its head in their face ; from their top, look 
forward the roes. 

Gray 1 at his moify cave, is bent the aged form 
of Clortmal. The eyes of the bard had failed. 

He leaned forward, on his ftafF. Bright, in her 
locks) before him, Sul-malla liftened t6 the tale; 
the tale of the kings of Atha, in the days of old. , 
The noife of battle had ceafed in his ear: he ftopt, 
and raifed the fecret il^h. The fpirits' of thfe dead, 
they faid, often lightened over 1 his Foal. He faw 
the king of Atha loV, beneath his bending tree. 

“ Why aft thou dark ?” faid the maid, “ The 
ftrife of arms is part. Soon m {hall he come to thy 
cave, over thy' winding {{teams. The fun looks 
from the rocks of the weft. The mifts of the lake 
arife. Gray, they fpread on that hill, the ruftiy 
dwelling of roes. From the jnift fhall my king 
appear ! Behold, he comes in his arms. Come to 
the caVe of Clortmal, O my beft beloved !” 

It was the fpirit of Cathmor, {talking, large, a 
gleaming form. He ftink by the hollow itream, 
that roared between the hills. “ It was but the 
hunter/* {he faid, “ who feafches for the bed of the 
roe. His fteps are not forth to war ; his fpoufe 
expe£ts him with night. He {hall, whiftling, re- 
turn, With the fpoils of the dark-brown hinds.’* 
Her eyes are turned to the hill ; again the ftately 
Vol. II. P fornv 
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form came down. She rofe, in the midft of joy. 
He retired in mift. Gradual vanilh his limbs of 
fmoke, and mix with the mountain-wind. Then 
flie knew that he fell ! “ King of Erin art thou 
low !” Let Offian forget her grief it waftes the 
foul of age n . 

Evening came down on Moi-lena. Gray rolled 
the ftreams of the land. Loud came forth the 
voice of Fingal : the beam of o&ks arofe. The 
people gathered round with gladnefs ; with glad- 
nefs blended with (hades. They fide long-looked 
to the king, and beheld his unfinifhed joy. Plea- 
fant, from the way of the defart, the voice of mu- 
fic came. • It feemed, at firft, the noife of a 
ftream, far-diftant on its rocks. Slow it rolled 
along the hill like the ruffled wing of a breeze, 
when it takes the tufted beard of the rocks, in the 
dill feafon of night. It was the voice of Condan, 
mixed with Carril’s trembling harp. They came 
with blue-eyed Ferad-artho, to Mora of the ftreams. 

Sudden burfts the fong from our bards, on Le- 
na : the hoft ftruck their fhields midft the found. 
Gladnefs rofe brightening on the king, like the 
beam of a cloudy day when it rifes, on the green 
hill, before the roar of winds. He ftruck the bof- 
fy (hield of kings ; at once they ceafe around. 
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The people lean forward, from their fpears, to- 
wards the voice of their land 0 . 

“ Sons of Morven, fpread their feaft ; fend the 

night away on fong. Ye have fhone around me, 

^and the dark ftorm is pall. My people are the 

windy rocks, from which I fpread my eagle wings, 

when I rufli forth to renown, and feize it on its 

field. Offian, thou haft the fpear of Fingal : it is 

not the ftaff of a boy with which he ftrews the 

* 

thiftle round, young wanderer of the field. No : 
it is the lance of the mighty, with which they 
ftrctched forth their hands to death. Look to thy 
fathers, my fon ; they are awful beams. With 
morning lead Ferad-artho forth to the echoing halls 
of Temora. Remind him of the kings of Erin : 
the ftately forms of old. Let not the fallen be 
forgot, they were mighty in the field. Let Carril 
pour his fong, that' the kings may rejoice in their 
mift. To-morrow I fpread my fails to Selma’s 
fliaded walls-, where ftreamyDuthula winds through 
the feats of roes.” 
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* Caiibar, the fonof Borbar-duthul, was defcended line- 
ally from Larthon the chief of the Firbolg, the firft colony 
who fettled in the fouth of Ireland. The Cael were in pof- 
feflion of the northern coaft of that kingdom, and the fiift 
monarchs of Ireland were of their race. Hence arofe thofe 
differences between the two nations, which terminated, at 
laft, in the murder of Cormac, and the ufurpation of Cair- 
bar, lord of Atha, who is mentioned in this place. 

t> Morlath, gretxt in the day of battle . Ilidalla, mildly 
locking hero. Cor-mar, expert at fea. Malth-os, flow to 
fteak. Foldath, generous. 

Foldath, who is here ftrongly marked, makes a great 
figure in the fequel of the poem. His fierce, uncomplying 
character is fuftained throughout. He feems, from a paf- 
fage in the fecond book, to have been Cairbar’s greate(\ 
confident, and to have had a principal hand in the'eonfpi- 
racy againft Cormac king of Ireland. His tribe was one of 
the moft confiderable race of the Fir-bolg. 

c Mor-annal here alludes to the particular appearance of 
Fingal’s fpear. If a inan, upon his firft landing in a ltrange 
country, kept the point of his fpear forward, it denoted in 
thofe days that he came in a hoftile manner, and accord- 
ingly he was treated as an enemy ; if he kept the point be- 
hind him, it was a token of ffiendjhip, and he was imme-* 
♦ . * 
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diately invited to t^e feaft, according to the hofpitality of 
the times. 

d This was the famous fword of Fingal, made by Luno, 
a fmith of Lochlin, and after him poetically called the 
Jon of Luno : it is faid of this fword, that it killed a man 
at every ftroke ; and that Fingal never ufcd it but i^ times 
of the greatcft danger. 

e The oppofite characters of Foldath and Malthos are 
ftrongly marked in fubfequent parts of the poem. They 
appear always in oppofition. The feuds between their fa- 
milies, which were the fource of their hatred to one ano- 
ther, are mentioned in other poems. 

1 That is, who has heard my vaunting ? He intended 
the qxpreftion as a rebuke to the felf-praife of Foldath. 

* Hidalla was the chief of Clonra, a fmall diftriCt on the 
banks of the lake of Lego. T'he beauty of his perfon, his 
eloquence, and genius for poetry, are afterwards mentioned. 

h Cathol the fon of Maronnan, or Moran, was murder- 
ed by Cairbar, for his attachment to the family or Cormac. 
He had attended Ofcar to the war of Innis-tbcna , where 
they contracted a great friendfiiip for one another. Ofcar 
immediately after the death of Cathol, had fent a formal 
challenge to Cairbar, which he prudently declined, but con- 
ceived a lccret hatred again fl Ofcar, and had beforehand 
contrived to kill him at the feafl, to which he here in- 
vites him. 

i He alludes to the baftle of Ofcar againft Caros, king of 
Jbips ; who is fuppofed to be the fame with Caraulius the 
ufurper. 

k Cathmor, great in battle , the fon of Borbar-duthul, and 
brother of Cairbar king of Ireland, had, before the infur- 
feCtufli cf t^c Firbolg, paffed over into Inis-hnna, fuppofed 

to 
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travagant degree ; and the bards, perhaps upon a felfifh ac- 
count, never failed to recommend it, in their eulogiumsv 
Cean-iiia’ na dal % or the point to <wbich all the roads of the 
grangers lead , was an invariable epithet given by them to 
the chiefs ; on the contrary, they diftinguilhed the inhofpi- 
t.sble by the title of the cloud rtvhich the flrangers Jhuv. 
This laft however was fo uncommon, that in all the old * 
poems I have ever met with, I found but one man brand- 
ed with this ignominious appellation ; and that, perhaps, 
OBly founded upon a private quarrel, whieh fubfiffed be- 
tween him and the patron of the bard, who wrote the poem. 

m When a chief was determined to kilt a perfon already" 
in his power, it was ufual'to fignify that his death was in- 
tended by the found of a fhield (truck with the blunt end 
of a fpear ; at the fame time that a bard at a diftance raifed 
the deathfong. A ceremony of another tind was long ufed 
in Scotland tapon fueh occafions. Every body has heard 
that a bull’s head was ferved up to Lord Douglas in the 
caftle of Edinburgh, as a certain fignal of his approaching 
death. t . 

a Corrrtac, the fon of Arth, had given the fpear, which 
is here the foundation of the quarrel, to Ofcar when he 
came to congratulate him, upon Swaran’s being expelled 
from Ireland. 

0 Ti-mor-rath, the boitfe of good fortune, the name of the 
royal palace of the fupreme kings of Ireland. 

p Hundred here is an indefinite number, and is only in- 
tended to exprefs a great many. It was probably the hy- 
perbolical phrafes of bards, that gave the firft hint to the 
Iriih Senachies to place the origin of their monarchy in fo 
remote a period as they have done. 

9 Atha, 
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Ofcar replied, that, the next day, he hirafelf would carry 
into Albion tht fpoils of the five provinces of Ireland ; iq 
fpite of the oppofition of Cairbar. 

Briathar eile an aghai’ fin 
A bheirea’ an t’Ofcar, og, calma 
Gu’n tugadh fe fealg agus creach 
Do dh’ALBiN an la’r na mhaireach, itfc. 

Ofcar, in confequence of his threats, begun to lay watte 
Ireland ; but as he returned with the fpoil into Ulfter, 
through the narrow pafs of Gabhra ( Caoilghlen-Ghahhra ) 
he was met, by Cairbar, and a battle enfued, in which both 
the heroes fell by mutual wounds. The bard gives a very 
curious lift of the followers of Ofcar, as they marched to 
■battle. They appear to have been five hundred in number, 
commanded, as the poet exprefles it, by five heroes of the 
blood of kings. This poem mentions Fingal, as arriving 
from Scotland, before Ofcar died of his wounds, 
f ‘ Bran was one of Fingal’s dog9. Bran fignifies a moun- 
tain Jiream. > 

u Althan, the fon of Conachar, was the chief bard of 
Arth king of Ireland. After the death of Arth, Althan at- 
tended his fon Comae, and was prefent at his death. He 
had made his efcape from Cairbar, by the means of Cath- 
tnor, and coming to Fingal, related, as here, the death of 
Tiis matter Cormac. 
x Althan fpeaks. 

>' Doira, the woody fide of a mountain ; it is here a hill in 
the neighbourhood of Temora. 
z Arth or Artho, the father of Cormac king of Ireland. 

* Cuchullin is called the king of Tura, from a cattle of 
that name on the coaft of Ulller, where he dwelt, before he 
. Vol. II. undertook 
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undertook the management of the affairs of Ireland, in the' 
minority of Cormac. 

b The prophetic found, mentioned in other poems, which 
the harps of the bards emitted before the death of a perfon 
worthy and renowned. It is here an omen of the death of 
Cormac, which, foon after, followed. 

c Slimora, a hill in Connaught, near which Cuchullin war 
killed. , 

d Ufnoth chief of Etha, a diftrift on the weftem coaft of 
Scotland, had three fons, Nathos, Althos, and Ardan, by 
Sliffama the fitter of Cuchullin. The three brothers, when 
very young, were fent over to Ireland by their father, to 
learn the ufe of arms under their uncle, whofe military fame 
was very great in that kingdom. 'Ehey had juft arrived in 
Ulfter when the news of Cuchullin ’s death arrived. Nathos, 
the eldeft of the three brothers, took the command of Ci> 
chullin’s army, and made head againft Cairbar the chief of 
Atha. Cairbar having, at laft, murdered young king Cor- 
mac, at Temora, the army of Nathos fhifted Tides, and the 
brothers were obliged to return into Ulfter, in order to pafs 
over into Scotland. The fequel of their mournful ftory is 
related, at large, in the poem of Dar-thula. 

e Caithbait was grandfather to Cuchullin ; and his Ihield 
was made ufe of to alarm his pofterity to the battles of the 
family. 

f That is, they faw a manifeft likenefs between the per- 
fon of Nathos and Cuchullin. 

£ Nathos the fon of Ufnoth. 

- h Geal-latnha, white-handed. 

i From this expreffion, we underhand, .that Cairbar had 
entered the palace of Temora, in the midft of Cormac’s 
fpeech, 

Altll3# 
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k Althan fpeaks. 

1 That is, himfelf and Carril, as it afterwards appears. 
m The perfons of the bards were fo facred, that even he, 
who had juft murdered his fovereign, feared to kill them. 

n Cathmor appears the fame difinterefted hero upon eve- 
ry occafioru His humanity and generality were unparallel- 
ed : in lhort he had no fault, but too much attachment to 
fo bad a brother as Cairbar. His family connection with 
Cairbar prevails, as he exprdTes it, over every other conii- 
deration, and makes him engage, in a war, of which he did 
not approve. 

BOOK II. 

* Though this book has little aftion, it is not the lead 
important part of Temora. The poet, in feveral epifodes, 
runs up the caufe of the war to the very fource. The 
firft population of Ireland, the wars between the two na- 
tions who originally poflelfed that ifland, its firft race of 
kings, and the revolutions of its government, are important 
■faCts, and are delivered by the poet, with fo little mixture 
of the fabulous, that one cannot help preferring his accounts 
to the improbable fictions of the Scottilh and Irifh hifto- 
rians. The Milefian fables of thofe gentlemen bear about 
them the marks of a late invention. To trace their legends 
to their fource would be no difficult talk ; but a difquifition 
of this fort would extend this note too far. 

b We underftand, from the preceding book, that Cath- 
mor was near with an army. When Cairbar was killed, 
the tribes who attended him fell back to Cathmor ; who, 
as it afterwards appears, had taken a refolution to furprife 
fingal by night. Fillan was difpatched to the hill of Mora, 
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which was in the front of the Caledonians, to obferve the 
motions of Cathmor. In this fituaticn were affairs when 
Oflian, upon hearing the noife of the approaching enemy, 
went to, find out his brother. Their converfation naturally 
introduces the epifode, concerning Conar the fon of Tren- 
mor, the firft Irifh monarch, which is fo ueceffary to the 
underftanding the foundation of the rebellion and ufrrrpa- 
tion of Cairbar and Cathmor. Fillan was the youngeft of 
the fons of Fingal, then living. He and Bofmina, mention- 
ed in the battle of Lora , were the only children of the king, 
by Clatho the daughter of Cathulla king of Iniltdre, whom 
he had taken to wife, after the death of Ros-crana, the 
daughter of Cormac Mac-Conar king of Ireland. 

* That is, two fons in Ireland. Fergus, the fecond fon • 
of Fingal, was, at that time, on an expedition, which is 
mentioned in one of the lefier poems of Offian. He, accor- 
ding to fomc traditions, was the an'ceftor of Fergus, the fon 
of Ere or Arcath, commonly called Fergus the fecond in the 
Scottiih hiftories. The beginning of the reign of Fergus, 
over the' Scots, is placed, by the mod: approved annals of 
Scotland, in the fourth year of the fifth age : a full century 
after the death of Oflian. The genealogy of his family is 
recorded thus by the Highland Senachies ; Fergus Mac- Ar- 
cath Mac- Chongeal, Mac-Fergus, Mac-Fiongael na bual': 
i. e. Fergus the fon of Arcath, the fon of Congal, the fon 
of Fergus, the fon of Fingal the vifforicus. This fubjeift is 
treated more at large, in the Diflertation prefixed to the 
poems. 

d The fouthern parts of Ireland went, for fome time, un- 
der the name of Bolga, from the Fir-bolg or Bclgae of Bri- 
tain, who fettled a colony there. Bolg fignifies a quiver, 
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from which proceeds Fir-bolg, i. e. how-men, fo called from 
their ufuig bows, more than any of the neighbouring nations. 

e It is remarkable, that, after this paffage, Ofcar is not 
mentioned in all Temora. The fituations of the characters 
who aCt in the poem are fo interefting, that others, foreign 
to the fubjcct, could not be introduced with any luftre. 
Though the epifode, which follows, may feem to flow na- 
turally enough from the converfation of the brothers, yet 
I have (hewn, in a preceding note, and, more at large in 
the Di fife nation prefixed 'to this collection, that the poet 
had a farther defign in view. 

f Conar, the firft king ofTreland, was the fon of Tren- 
mor, the great-grandfather of Fingal. It was on account 
of this family connection, that Fingal was engaged in fo 
many wars in the caufe of the race of Conar. Though few 
of the actions of Trenmor are mentioned in Oflian’s poems, 

S' * , 

ytt, from the honourable appellations beftowed on him, 
we may conclude that he was, in the days of the poet, the 
moft renowned name of antiquity. The moft probable 
opinion concerning him is, that he was the firft, who united 
the tribes of the Caledonians, and commanded them, in 
chief, againft the incurfions of the Romans. The gcnealo- 
gifts of the North have traced his family far back, and 
given a lift of his anceftors to Cuanmor nan lan, or Conmor 
of the fvvords, who, according to'them, was the firft who 
crofted the great fea, to Caledonia, from which circum- 
ftance his name proceeded, which fignifies Great ocean. 
Genealogies of fo ancient a date, however, are little to be 
. depended upon. 

8 The chiefs of the Fir-bolg who pofTefTed themfelves of 
the fouth of Ireland, prior, perhaps, to the fettlement of 
the Gael o i Caledonia, and the Hebrides, in Ulfter. From 
■' the 
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the fequel, it appeals that the Fir-bolg were, by much the 
molt powerful nation ; and it is probable that the Cael muft 
have fubmitted to them, had they not received fuccours 
from their mother-country, under the command of Conar. 

h Colg-er, fercely-looking warrior. Sulin-corma, blue- 
ryes. Colgar wa3 the eldeft of the fons of Trathal : Com- 
hal, who was the father of Fingal, was very young when 
the prefent expedition to Ireland happened. It is remark- 
able;, that, of all his anceftors, the poet makes the leaft 
mention of Comhal ; which, probably, proceeded from the 
unfortunate life and untimely death of that hero. From 
fome pafl'ages, concerning him, we learn, indeed, that he 
was brave, but he wanted conduit. 

i The poet begins here to mark ftrongly the character of 
Jpillan, who is to make lb great a figure in the fequel of the 
potm. He has the impatience, the ambition, and fire 
which arc peculiar to a young hero. Kindled with the 
fame of Colgar, he forgets his untimely fall. From Fillan’s 
exprefiiona in this paflage, it would feem, that he was ne- 
glected by Fingal, on account of his youth. 

k Cathmor is diltinguifhed, by this honourable title, on 
account of his generofity to Grangers, which" was fo great 
as to be remarkable, even in thofe days of hofpitalitv. 

I Fonar, tbe man of fong. Before the introduction of 
Chriftianity, a name was not impofed upon any perfon, till 
he had diftinguiihed himfelf by fome remarkable aCtion, 
front which his name fhould be derived. 

m Brumo was a place of worfhip (Fing. B. VI.) in Craca, 
which is fuppofed to be one of the ifles of Shetland. It 
was thought, that the fpirits of the deceafed haunted it, by 
night, which adds more terror to the defeription introduced 

here. 
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here. The horrid circle of Bruno, where often, they fa\d t 
the gkofis of the dead howled round the Jlone of fear. 

n From this paflagc it appears, that it was Foidath who 
Rad advifed the night attack. The gloomy character cf 
Foidath is properly contracted to the generous, the open 
Cathmor. 

0 By this exclamation, Cathmor intimates that he intends 
to revenge the death of his brother Cairbar. 

p To have no funeral elegy fung over his tomb, was, in 
thofe days, reckoned the greateft misfortune that could be- 
fal a man ; as his foul could not otherwife be admitted to 
the airy hall of his fathers - 

q By the fir anger of Inis-huna , is meant Sul-malla, the 
daughter of Conmor king of Inis-huna, the ancient name of 
that part of South-Britain, which is next to the Iri fh coaft. 
She had followed Cathmor in difguife. Her ffory is related 
at large in the fourth book. 

r C rot bar was the anceftor of Cathmor, and the firft of 
his family, who had fettled in Atha. It was in his time, 
that the firft wars were kindled between the Fir-bolg and 
Cael. The propriety of the epifode is evident ; as the con- 
teft which originally rofe between Crothar and Conar, fub- 
lifted afterwards between their pofterity, and was the foun- 
dation of the ftory of the pdem. 

‘ From this circumftance we may learn, that the art of 
building with ftone was not known in Ireland fo early as 
the days of Crothar. When the colony were long fettled 
in the country, the arts of civil life began to increafc among 
them ; for we find mention made of the towers of Atha in 
the time of Cathmor, which could ijot well be applied to 
wooden buildings. In'Caledonia they begun very early to 
build with ftone. None of the houfes of Fingal, excepting 

v T*-foirma> 

I ’ 
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Ti-foirmal were of wood. Ti-foirmal was the great hall 
where the bards met to repeat their compofitions annually, 
before they fubmitted them to the judgment of the king in 
Selma. 

* Alnecma, or Alnecmacht, was the ancient name of 
Connaught. Ullin is ftill the lrifh name of the province of 
yiftcr. To avoid the multiplying of notes, I lhall here give 
the (ignification of the names in this epifode. Drumardo, 
high-ridge. Cathmin, calm in battle. Con-lamha, Joft 
hand. Turloch, man of the quiver. Cormul, blue eye. 

u The delicacy of the bard, with regard to Crothar, is 
remarkable. As he was the anceftor of Gathmor, to whom 
the epifode is addrefled, the bard foftens his defeat, by on- 
ly mentioning that his people fled. Cathmor took the fong 
ef Fonar in an unfavourable light. The bards, being of the 
order of the Druids, who pretended to a foreknowledge of 
events, were fuppofed to have fume fupernatural prefcience 
of futurity. The king thought, that the choice of Fonar’s 
fong proceeded, from his forefeeing the unfortunate iflue of 
the war ; and that his own fate was fhadowed out, in that 
of his anceftor Crothar. The attitude of the bard, after 
the reprimand of his patron, is pidurefque and affecting. 
We admire the fpeech of Cathmor, but lament the effed it 
has on the feeling foul of the good old poet. 

, x Borbar-duthul, the furly warrior of the dark-brown 
eyes. That his name fuited well with his chaiader, we 
may eafily conceive, from the ftory delivered concerning 
him, by Malthos, toward the end of the tixth book. He 
was the brother of that Colculla, who is mentioned in the 
epifode which begins the fourth book. 

q The grave, often poetically called a houfe. This re- 
ply of Offian abounds with the mod exalted fentiinents of 

a noble 
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a noble mind. Though, of all men living, he was the molt 
injured by Cairbar, yet he laid afide his rage as the foe was 
low. How different is this from the behaviour of the he- 
roes of other ancient poems ! Cyntbius aurem vellit. 

1 The morning of the fecond day, from the opening of the 
poem, comes on. After the death of Cuchullin, Carril, 
the fon of Kinfena, his bard, retired to the cave of Tura, 
which was in the neighbourhood of Moi-lena, the fcene of 
the poem of Temora. His cafual appearance here enables 
Oflian to fulfil immediately the promife he had made to 
Cathmor, of caufing the funeral fong to be pronounced over 
the of Cairbar. This book takes up only the lpace 
of a few hours. 

a By the dun robe of the fun, is probably meant an 
tclipfe. 

I • . » 

BOOK III. 

2 Strumcn, fir cam of the bill , the name of the feat of the 
Family of Gaul, in the neighbourhood of Selma. During 
Gaul’s expedition to Tromathon, mentioned in the poem of 
Oithona, Morni his father died. Morni ordered the fword 
of Strumon, (which had been preferred, in the family, as a 
relique, from the days of Colgach the moft renowned of his 
anceitors) to be laid by his fide, in th£ tomb : at the fame 
time, leaving it in charge to his fon, not to take it from 
thence, till he was reduced to the Jaft extremity. Not long 
after, two of his brothers being flain, in battle, by Colda- 
ronnan, chief of Clutha, Gaul went to his father’s tomb 
to take the fword. Ilis addrefs to the fpirit of fhe deceifed 
hero, is the only part now remaining, of a poem of Offian, 
on the fubjedt. I (hall here lay it before the reader. 

Vol. II. R Gaul, 
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Gaul. “ Breaker of echoing fhield3, whofe head is deep 
in (hades ; hear me from the darknefs of Clora, O fon of 
Colgach, hear! 

No ruftling, like the eagle’s wing, comes over the courfe 
of my dreams. Deep-bofomed in the mid of the defart, O 
king of Strumon, hear ! 

Dwelled thou in the ihadowy breeze, that poors its dark 
wave over the grafs? Ceafe to drew the beard of the thiftle ; 
O chief of Clora, hear ! 

Or rideft thou a beam, amidd the dark trouble of clouds? 
Poured thou the loud wind on fcas, to roll their blue waves- 
over ides? hear me, father of Gaul; amidd thy terrors, 
hear ! 

The rudling of eagles is heard, the murmuring oaks 
(hake their heads on the hills ; dreadful and plealant is thy 
approach, friend of the dwelling heroes. 

Morni. Who awakes me, in the midd of my cloud, where 
my locks of mid fpread on the winds? Mixed with the noife 
of dreams, why rifes the voice of Gaul ? 

Gaul. My foes are around me, Morni : their dark (hips 
defeend from their waves. Give the fword of Strumon, 
that beam w hich thou hided in thy night. 

Morni. Take the fword of refounding Strumon ; I look 
on thy war, my fon; I look, a dim meteor, from my cloud: 
blue-fhielded Gaul, dedroy.” 

b Clatho was the daughter of Cathulla, king of Inidore. 
Fingal, in one of his expeditions to that ifland, fell in love 
with Clatho, and took her to wife, after the death of Ros- 
Crana, the daughter of Cormac, king of Ireland. 

Clatho was the mother of Ryno, Fillan and Bofmina, 
mentioned in the Battle oj Lora. Fillan is often called the 
. ! forf 
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fun of Clatho, to diftinguifh him from thofe fons which 
Fingal had by Ros-crana. 

c Ullin being fent to Morven with the body of Ofcar, 
OiTian attends his father, in quality of chief bard. 

* There are fome traditions, but, I believe, of late in- 
vention, that this Colgach was the fame with Galgacus of 
Tacitus. lie was the anceftor of Gaul, the fon of Momi, 
and appears, from fome, really ancient traditions, to have 
been king, or Vergobret, of the Caledonians ; and hence 
proceeded the pretenfions of the family of Momi to the 
throne, which created a good deal of difturbance, both to 
Comhal and his fon Fingal. The firft was killed in battle 
by that tribe ; 'and it was after Fingal was grown up, that 
they were reduced to obedience. Colgach fignifies fiercely 
looking ; which is a very proper name for a warrior, and is 
probably the origin of Galgacus; though I believe it a mat- 
ter of mere conjecture, that the Colgach here mentioned 
was the fame with that hero. I cannot help obferving, 
with how much propriety the fong of the bards is conduc- 
ed. Gaul, whofe experience might have rendered his con- 
daft cautious in war, has the example of his father, juft 
rufning to battle, fet before his eyes. Fillan, on the other 
band, whofe youth might make him impetuous and un- 
guarded in aftion, is put in mind of the fedate and ferene 
behaviour of Fingal upon like occafions. 

c The expedition of Morni to Clutha, alluded to, is hand- 
c down in tradition. 

f The mountain Cromla was in the neighbourhood of 
the feene of this poem ; which was nearly the fame with 
that of Fingal. 

s Dun-ratho, a hill <with a plain on its top. Cormul, 
k’ntc eye. Foldath difpatches, here, Cormul to lie in am- 

R a . bull} 
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I^ufh behind the army of the Caledonians. This fpecch, 
fuits well with the character of Foldath, which is, through- 
out, haughty and prefumptuous. Towards the latter end 
of his fpecch, we find the opinion of the times, concerning 
the unhappinefs of the fouls of thofe who were buried with- 
out the funeral fong. This dodrine, no doubt, was in- 
culcated by the bards, to make their order rcfpedlablc and 
ncceflary. 

h rnr-lathon, broad trunk of a tree. Moruth, great 
flream. Oichaoma, mild maid. Dun-lora, the bill of the 
noify Jlream. Duth-caron, dark brown man. 

i I'illan had been difpatched by Gaui to oppofe Cormul, 
who had been fent by Foldath to lie in ambufh behind the 
Caledonian army. It appears that Fillan had killed Cor- 
mul, otherwife he conkl ( not be fuppofed to have pofTdTed 
hifafelf of the fhield of that chief. 

k Lumon, bending hill ; a mountain in Innis-huna, or 
that part of South-Britain which is over againft the Irifh 
coaft. 

I Evir-choama, mild and Jlatelj maid, the wife of Gaul. 
She was the daughter of Cafdu-conglas, the chief of 1-dron- 
lo, one of the Hebrides. 

m The kings of Morven and Ireland had a plume of 
eagle’s feathers, by way of ornament, in their helmets. 
It was from this diftinguifhed mark that Ollian knew Cath- 
xnor, in the fecond book. 

II After the death of Comhal, and during the ufurpation 
of the tribe of Morni, Fingal was educated in private by 
Duth-caron. It was then he contraifled that intimacy, 
with Connal the fon of Duth-caron, which occafions his 
regretting fo much his fall. When Fingal was grown up, 
be foon reduced the tribe of Morni j and, as it appears 

from 
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from the fubfequent epifode, fent Dulh-caron and his fon 
Connal to the aid of Cormac, the fon of Cor.ar, king of 
Ireland, who was driven to the laft extremity, by the iu- 
furrcdtions of the Fir-boig. This epifode throws farther 
light on the contcfts between Cael and Fir-bolg ; and is the 
more valuable upon that account. r 

0 Duth ula, a liver in Connaught ; it fignifies, dark-rujh- 
via ter. 

p Colc-ulla, firm look in rer.dinefs ; he was. the brother 
of Borbar-duthul, the father of Cairbar and Cathmor, who, 
after the death of Cormac the fon of Artho, fucctfiively 
mounted the Irifli throne. 

11 Cormac, the fon of Conar, the fecond king of Ireland, 
of the race of the Caledonians. This jnfurredtion of the 
Fir-bolg, happened towards fhe latter end of the long reign 
of Cormac. From fcveral epifodes and poems, it appears, 
that he never poffcfied the Lrifh throne peaceably. The 
party of the family of Atha had made fcveral attempts to 
overturn the fucceffion in the race of Conar, before they 
efildted it, in the minority of Cormac, the fon of Artho. 
Ireland, from the molt ancient accounts concerning it, 
feems to have been always fo ditlurbcd by domefiic com- 
motions, that it is difficult to fay, whether it ever was, for 
any length of time, fubjedt to one monarch. It is certain, 
that every province, if not every fmall diftridt, had its own 
king. One of thofe petty princes affumed, at times, the 
title of king of Ireland, and, on account of his fuperior 
force, or in cafes of public danger, was acknowledged by 
the reft as fach ; but the fucceffion, from father to fon, 
does not appear to have been cftablifhed. It was- the djvi- 
fions air.ongft themfeives, arifing from the tad conftitution 

of 
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of their government, that, at laft, fubjedtcd the Irifh to a 
foreign yoke. 

1 The inhabitants of Uilirj or Ulfter, who were of the 
race of the Caledonians, feem, alone, to have been the firm 
friends to the fucceffion in the family of Conar. The Fir- 
bolg were only fubjeft to them by conftraint, and embraced 
every opportunity to throw off their yoke. 

5 Colgan, the fon of Cathmul, was the principal bard of 
Comnac Mac-Conar king of Ireland. Part of an old poem, 
on the loves of Fingal and Ros-crana, is ftill preferved, and 

i 

goes uhder the name of this Colgan ; but whether it is of 
his compofition, or the production of a later age, I fhall 
rot pretend to determine. l>e that as it will, it appears, 
from the obfblete phrafes which it contains, to be very an- 
cient'; and its poetical merit may perhaps excufe me, for 
laying a tranflation of it before the reader. . What remains 
of the poem is a dialogue in a lyric meafure between Fin- 
gal and Ros-crana, the daughter of Cormac. She begins 
with a foliloquy, which is overheard by Fingal. 

Ros-crana. “ By nighf, came a dream to Ros-crana ! I 
feel my beating foul. No viSon of the forms of the dead, 
came to the blue eyes of Erin. But, rifing from the waves 
of the north, 1 beheld him upright in his locks. I beheld 
the fon of the king. My beating foul is high. I laid my 
bead down in night ; again afeended the form. Why de- 
layeft thou thy coming, young rider of the ftreamy waves! 

But, there, far-diftant, he comes; where feas roll their 
green ridges in mift ! Young dweller of my foul ; why doft 
thou delay. 

Fingal. It was the foft voice of Moi-Iena! the pleafant 
breeze ol the valley of roes! But why doft thou hide thee 
in fliadc-s? Young love of heroes rife. Are not thy fteps 

covered 
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Covered with light? In thy groves thou appeared, Ros- 
Crana, like the fun in the gathering of clouds. Why dolt 
thou hide thee in fliades r Young love of heroes life. 

Ros-crarta. My fluttering ; fuul is high? Let me turn from 
the fteps of the king. He has heard my fecret voice, and 
Hull my blue eyes roll, in his prefence ! Roe of the hill of 
inofs, toward thy dwelling l move. Meet me, ye breezes 
of Mora, as 1 move through the valley of wind. But why 
ftiould he afeend his ocean ? Son of heroes, my foul is 
thine ? My fteps fhall not move to the defart s the light of 
Hos-crana is here. 

Fingal. It was the light tread of a ghoft, the fair dweller 
of eddying winds. Why deceived thou me, with thy 
voice ? Here let me reft in (hades. Shouldft thou ftretch 
thy white arm, from thy grove, thou fun-beam of Cormac 
of Erin ! 

Ros-crana. He is gone ! and my blue eyes are dim : faint 
rolling, in all my tears. But, there, I behold him, alone; 
king of Morven, my foul is thine. Ah me ! what clanging 
ef armour ! Colc-ulla of Atha is near !” 

BOOK IV. 1 

a This epifode has an immediate connexion with the 
ftory of Connal and Duthcaron, in the latter end of the 
third book. Fingal, fitting beneath an oak, near the pa- 
lace of Selma, difeovers Connal juft landing from Ireland. 
The danger which threatened Cormac king of Ireland in- 
duces him to fail immediately to that ifland. The ftory is 
introduced, by the king, as a pattern for the future heha*- 
viour of Fillan, whofe raftmefs in the preceding battle is 
reprimanded. 

<*Ul-erin, 
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b U!-erin, the guide to Ireland , a liar known bV that 
name in the days of Finga!, and very ufcful to thofe who 
failed, by night, from the Hebrides, or Caledonia, to the 
doa.. of Ulflcr. 

c Rbs-cram, the beam of the rifmg fun ; fhe was the mo- 
ther of Oflian. The Irifh bards relate ftrange fidlions con- 
cerning this princefs. Their dories, however, concerning 
Finga!, if they mean hibn by Fion Mac-Comnal , are fo in- 
confident and notorioudy fabulous, that they do no deferve 
to be mentioned ; for they evidently bear, along with them, 
the marks of late Invention. 

a Cormac had faid that his foes were like the roar of 
Jf reams, and Fingal continues the metaphor. The fpeech 
of the young hero is fpirited, and confident with that fe- 
date intrepidity, which eminently diftinguifhes his charac- 
ter throughout. 

e Cairbar, the fon of Cormac, was afterwards l^ng of 
Ireland. His reign was fhort. lie was fucceeded by his 
fon Artho, the father of that Co: mac who was murdered 
by Cairbar the fon of Borbar-duthul. Cairbar, the fon of 
Cormac, long after his fon Artho was grown to man’s eftate, 
had, by his wife Bcltanno, another fon, wHofe name vvai 
Feiard-artho. He was the only one remaining of the race 
of Couar the firft king of Iteland, when Fingal’s expedition 
againft Cairbar the fon of Borbar-duthul happened. See 
more of Ferard-artho in the eighth book. 

* The attitude of Ros-crana is aptly illudrated by this fi- 
mile ; for the ideas of thofe times, concerning the lpirits of 
the deceafed, were not fo gloomy and difngrecablc, as thofe 
of fucceeding ages. The fpirits of women, it was fuppofed, 
retained that beauty, which they polTefitd while living, and 
tranfported themfelves from place to place, with that gli- 
ding 
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ding motion, which Homer aferibes to the gods. The de- 
fcriptions which poets, lefs ancient than Oflian, have left us 
of thofe beautiful figures, that appeared fometimes on the 
hills, are elegant and pidturcfque. They compare them to 
the rain-bow on f reams : or the gliding of fun-beams on the 
bills. 

A chief who lived three centuries agb, returning from the 
war, underftood that his wife or miftrefs was dead. The 
bard introduces him fpeaking the following foliloquy, when 
he came, within fight of the place, where he had left her, 
at his departure. 

“ My foul darkens in forrow. I behold not tlie finoke of 
my hall. No gray dog bounds at my ftreams. Silence 
dwells in the valley of trees. 

“ Is that a rain-bow on Crunath ? It flies : and the fky is 
daik. Again, thou moveft, bright, on the heath, thou fun- 
beam, clothed in a Ihower 1 Ha ! it is fhe, my love : hejr 
gliding courfe on the bofom of winds ! ” 

In fucceeding times the beauty of Ros-crana pafied into 
a proverb ; and the higheft compliment, that could be paid 
to a woman, was to compare her perfon with the daughter 
of Cormac. 

’S tu fein an Ros-crana. 

Siol Chorinaec na n’ioma lan. 
s In order to illuftrate this pafiage, 1 fliall give, here, the 
hiftory on which it is founded* as I have gathered it from 
other poems. The nation of the Fir-bolg who inhabited 
the fouth of Irelanyi, being originally defeended from the 
Belgx, who pofiefled the fouth and fouth-weft coaft of Bri- 
tain, kept up, for many ages, an amicable correfpondence 
with their mother-country ; and fent aid to the Britifh Bel- 
gx, when they were pi died by the Romans or other new* 
Vol. II. S comer® 
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comers from the continent. Con-mor, king of Inis-huna, ' 
(that part of South-Britain which is over againlt the Irifh 
coaft) being attacked, by what enemy is not mentioned, 
fent for aid to Cairbar, lord of Atha, the moft potent chief 
of the Fir-bolg. Cairbar difpatched his brother Cathmor to 
the afliftance of Con-mor. Cathmor, after various vicifii- 
tudcs of fortune, put an end to the war, by the total defeat 
of the enemies of Inis-huna, and returned in triumph to thd 
refidence of Con mor. There, at a feaft, Sul-malla,' the 
daughter of Con-mor, fell defperately in love with Cathmor, 
who, before her paffion was difclofed, was recalled to Ire- 
land by hi# brother Caiibar, upon the news of the intended 
expedition of Fingal, to re eftabliih the family of Conar on 
the Irirti throne. The wind being contiaiy, Cathmor re- 
mained, for three days, in a neighbouring bay, during which 
time Sul-malla difguifed herfelf, in the habit of a young 
warrior, and came to offer him her fervice, in the war. 
Cathmor accepted of the propofal, failed for Ireland, and 
Arrived in Ulfter a few days before the death of Cairbar. 

h Sulmalla, Jloivly rolling eyes. Caon-inor, mild and tall: 
Inis-huna, gretn i/liind. 

i Fithil, an inferior bard. It may cither be taken 1 here 
for the proper name of a man, or in the literal fenfe, as the 
bards were the heralds and meffengers of thofe times. 
Cathmor, it is probable, was abfent, when the rebellion of 
iiis brother Cairbar, and the affaffination of Cormac, king 
of Ireland, happened. The traditions, which are handed 
down with the poem, fay that Cathmor and his followers 
had only arrived, from Inis-huna, three days before the 
death of Cairbar, which fufficiently clears his character from 
any imputation of being concerned in the confpiracy, with 
his brother. 

k The 
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k The ceremony which was ufed by pingal, when he pre- 
pared for an expedition, is related, by Oflian, in one of the 
IdTer poems. A bard, at midnight, went to the hall, where 
the tribes feafted upon folemn occafions, raifed tire war- 
fong, and thrice called the fpirits of their deceafed anceflors 
to come, on their clouds, to behold the actions of their chil- 
dren. Htj then fixed the Jhield of T renmor, on a tree on the 
rock of Selma, ftriking it, at times, with the blunt end of 
afpear, and finging the war fong between. Thus he did, 
for three fucceflive nights, and in the mean time, mefl'en- 
gers were difpatched to convene the tribes ; or, as Oflian 
expreffes it, to call them from all their Jlreams. This phrafe 
alludes to the fituation of the refidences of the clans, which 
were generally fixed in vallies, where the torrents of the 
neighbouring mountains were collected into one body, and 
became large Jlreams or rivers. The lifting up of the Jhield, 
was the phrafe for beginning a war. 

i The furly attitude of Foldath is a proper preamble to 
his after behaviour. Chaffed with the difappointment of 
the victory which he promifed himfelf, he becomes paffion- 
ate and over-bearing. The quarrel which fucceeds between 
him and Malthos, was, no doubt, introduced by the poet, 
to raife the character of Cathmor, whofe fuperior worth 
Ihines forth, in his manly manner of ending the difference 
between the chiefs. 

m Claon-rath, winding field. The th are feldom pro- 
nounced audibly in the Gallic language. 

n This fpeech of Malthos is, throughout, a fevere repri- 
mand to the bluftering behaviour of Foldath. 

0 The poet could fcarcely find, in all nature, a compari- 
fon fo favourable as this to the fuperiority of Cathmor over 
his two chiefs. I lhall illuftrate this paffage with another 
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from a fragment of an ancient poem, juft now in my hands. 
“ As the fun is above the vapours, which his beams have 
raifed ; fo is the foul of the. king above the fons of fear. 
They roll dark below him ; he rejoices in the robe of his 
beams. But when feeble deeds wander on the foul of the 
king, he is a darkened fon rolled along the Iky ; the valley 
is fad below : flowers wither beneath the drops of the 
night.” 

p Lear-thon, fta-wave, the name of the chief of that co- 
lony of the Fir-bolg, which firft migrated into Ireland. Lar- 
thon's firft fettlement in that country is related in the fe- 
venth book. He was the anccftor of Cathmor ; and is here 
balled Lartbon of Lumon, from a high hill of that name in 
Inis-huna, the ancient feat of the Fir-bolg. The poet pre- 
ferves the character of Cathmor throughout. He had men- 
tioned, in the firft book, the averfion of that chief to praife 
and we find him here lying at the fide of a ftream, that the 
noife of it might drown the voice of Fonar, who, according 
to the cuftom of the times, fung his eulogium in his even- 
ing fong. Though other chiefs, as well as Cathmor, might 
be averfe to hear their own praife, we find it the univerfal 
policy of the times, to allow the bards to be as extravagant 
as they pleafed in their encomiums on the leaders of armies, 
in the prefence of the people. The vulgar, who had no 
great ability to judge for themfeives, received the characters 
of their princes, entirely upon the faith of the bards. 

9 Carril, the fon of Kinfena, by the orders of Offian, fung 
the funeral elegy at the tomb of Cairbar. See the fecond 
book, towards the end. In all the poems of Offian, the vi- 
lit of ghofts, to their living friends, are fhort, and their lan- 
guage obfeure, both which circumftances tend to throw a 
folemn gloom on their fupernatural feenes. Towards the 
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latter end of the fpeech of the ghoft of Cairb.ir, he foretels 
the death of Cathmor, by enumerating thofe fignals which, 
according to the opinion of the times, preceded the death 
of a pcrfon renowned. It was thought that the ghofts of 
deceafed bards fung, for three nights preceding the death 
(near the place where his tomb was to be raifed) round an 
unfubftantial figure which reprefented the body of the per- 
fon who was to die. * 

r The foliloquy of Cathmor abounds with that magnani- 
mity and love of fame which conftitute the hero. Though 
daggered at firft with the prediction of Cairbar’s ghoft, he 
foon comforts himfelf with the agreeable profpedt of his fu- 
ture renown ; and like Achilles, prefers a fliort and glorious 
life, to an obfcure length of years in retirement and eafe. 

* From this paflage we learn in what extreme contempt 
an indolent and un warlike life w as held in thofe days of he- 
. roifm. Whatever a philofopher may fay, in praife of quiet 
and retirement, I am far from thinking but they weaken 
and debafe the human mind. When the faculties of the 
foul are not exerted, they lofe their vigour, and low and 
circumfcribed notions take the place of noble and enlarged 
ideas. Adtion, on the contrary, and the vicifiitudes of for- 
tune which attend it, call forth, by turns, all the powers of 
the mind, and, by exercifing, ftrengthen them. Hence it is 
that in great and opulent Hates, when property, and indo- 
lence are fecured to individuals, we feldom meet with that 
ftrength of mind which is fo common in a nation, not far 
advanced in civilization. It is a curious, but juft obferva- 
tion ; that great kingdoms feldom produce great charadlers, 
which mult be altogether attributed to that indolence and 
and diflipation, which are the infeparable companions of 
too much property and fecurity. Rome, it is certain, had 

more 
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more real great men within it, when its power was confi- 
ned within the narrow bounds of Latium, than when its 
dominion extended over all the known world ; and one pet- 
ty Hate of the Saxon heptarchy had, perhaps, as much ge* 
nuine {pint in it, as the two Britilh kingdoms united. As 
a flate, we are much more powerful than ouranceftors, but 
we would lofe by compaiing individuals with them. 

1 In order to underftand this pafT^gc, it is neceflary to 
look to the defeription of Cathmor’s (hield which the poet 
has given us irttthe feventh book. This fhield had feveo 
principal bodes, the found of each of w r hich, when (truck 
with a fpear, conveyed a particular order from the king to 
-his tribes. The found of one of them, as here, was the fig- 
nal for the army to alienable. 

u This was not the valley of Lona to which Sul-malla af- 
terwards retired. 

* Con-mor, the father of Sul-malla, was killed in that 
war, from which Cathmor delivered Inis-huna. Lormar 
his fon fucceeded Con-mor. It was the opinion of the 
times, when a perfon was reduced to a pitch of mifery, 
which could admit of no alleviation, that the ghofts of his 
anceftors called bis foul away. This fupernatural kind of 
death was called th: voice of the dead ; and is believed by 
the fuperftitious vulgar to this day. 

There is no people in the world, perhaps, who gave more 
univerfal credit to apparitions, and the vifits of the ghofts 
of the deceafed to their friends, than the common highland- 
ers. This is to be attributed as much, at lead, to the (i- 
tuation of the country they poflefs, as to that credulous 
difpofition which diftinguilhes an unenlightened people. 
As their bufinefs wafc feeding of cattle, in dark and exten- 
five defarts, fo their journies lay over wide and unfrequent- 
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ed heaths, where, often, they were obliged to fleep in the 
°P«n air, amidfif the whittling of windsj and roar of water- 
falls. The gloominefs of the fcenes around them was apt 
to beget that melancholy difpofition of mind, which moft 
readily receives impreffiofts of the extraordinary and fu per- 
natural kind. Falling a fleep in this gloomy mood, and their 
dreams "being dilturbed by the noife of the elements around 
it is no matter of wonder, that they thought they heard the 
"boite of the dead. This voice of the dead , however, war, 
perhaps, no more than a fhriller whiltle of the winds in an old 
tree, or in the chinks of a neighbouring rock. It is to this 
rsufe I aferibe thofe many and improbable tales of ghofts, 
which we meet with in the highlands : for, in other refpedts 
we do not find that the highlanders are more credulous than 
their neighbours. 

BOOK. V. 

3 Lora is often mentioned ; it was a fmall and rapid 
ftream in the neighbourhood of Selma. There is no vef* 
tige of this name now remaining ; though it appears from 
i very old fong, which the tranfiator has feen, that one of 
the fmall rivers on the north-weft coaft was called Lora 
feme centuriee ago. 

b From feveral pafTages in the poem, we may form a 
diftindt idea of the feene of the adtion of Temora. At a 
fmall diftance from one another rofe the hills of Me. 
ra and Lona: the firft poflefled by Fingal, the fecond 
by the army of Cathmor. Through the intermediate 
plain ran the fmall rivet Lubar, on the banks of which 
a" the battles were fought, excepting that between Cair- 
bar and Ofcar, related in the firft book. This laft men- 
tioned engagement happened, to the north of the hill of 
< Mora, 
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Mora, of which Eingal took pofiefiion, after the army of 
Cairbar fell back to that of Cathmor. At fome diftancc, 
but within the fight of Mora, towards the well, Lubar ii- 
fued from the mountain of Crommal, and after a fhort 
Courfe through the plain of Moi-lena, difcharged itfelf into 
the fea near the field of kittle. Behind the mountain of 
Grommal ran the fmall ftream of Levath, on the banks of 
which Ferad-artho, the fon of Cairbre, the only perfon re- 
maining of Conar, lived concealed in a cave, during the 
ufurpation of Cairbar, the fon of Borbar-duthul. 

c It was to this valley Sul-maila retired, during the laft 
and decifive battle between Fingal and Cathmor. It is deferi- 
bed in the feventh book, where it is called the vale of Bo- 
na, and the refidence of a Druid. 

d It is neceflary to remember, that Gaul was wounded ; 
tvhich occafions his requiring here the afiiftance of Ofiian 
to bind his fhield on his fide. 

e Roth-mar, the found of the fea before a form. Dru- 
fnan.ird, high ridge. Cul-min, foft~baired. Cull-allin, 

beautiful locks. Strutha, freamy river. 

f By the ftone of Loda, as I have remarked in my notes 
on fome other pbems of Ofiian, is meant a place of worfliip 
among the Scandinavians. Ofiian, in his many expeditions 
to Orkney and Scandinavia, became acquainted with fome 
of the rites of the religion w’hich prevailed in thofe coun-* 
tries, and frequently alludes to them in his poems. There 
are fome ruins, and circular pales of ftones, remaining fiill 
in Orkney, and the iflands|of Shetland, which retain, to this 
day, the name of Loda or Loden. They feem to have differ- 
ed materially, in their conftrmflion, from thofe Druidical 
monuments which remain in Britain, and the weftern ifles. 
The places of woifnip among the Scandinavians were ori- 
ginally 
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ginally rude and unadorned. In after ages, when they open- 
ed a communication with othfcr nations, they adopted their 
manners, and built temples. That at Upfal, in Sweden, 
was amazingly rich and magnificent. H'aquin, of Norway, 
built one, near Drontheim, little inferior to the former; 
and it went always under the name of Loden. Mallet , 

introduction a l’ hiftoire de Danr.emarc. 

s The poet, metaphorically, calls Fillan a beam of light. 
Culmin, mentioned here, was the fon of Clonmar, chief of 
Strutha, by the beautiful Cul-allin. She was fo remarkable 
for the beauty of her perfon, that (he is introduced, fre- 
quently, in the . (unifies and allufions of ancient poetry. 
Mar Cbul-aluin Strutha nan Jian ; is a line of Offian in ano- 
ther poem ; i. c. Lowly as Cul-allin of Strutha of the 
forms. 

h Dogs' were thought to be fenfible of the death of their 
mafter, let it happen at ever fo great a diftance. It was al- 
fo the opinion of the times; that the arms which warriors 
left at home became bloody, when they themlclves fell in 
battle. It was from thofe figns that Cul-allin is fuppofed 
to underltand that her fon is killed ; in which (lie is con- 
firmed by the appearance of his ghoft. Her fudden and 
(hort exclamation, on the occafion, is more affedting than 
if (he had extended her complaints to a greater length. 
The attitude of the fallen youth, and Lilian’s rcfle&ions o- 
ver him, are natural and judicious, and come forcibly back 
on the mind when we confider, that the fuppofed fituation • 
of the father of Culmin, was fo funilar to that of Fingal, af- 
ter the death of Fillan himfelf. 

i This valley had it 3 name from Clono, fon of Lethmal 
of Lora, one of the anccitors of Dermid, the fon of Outli- 
ne. His hiftory is thus related in an old poem. In the days 
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of Conar, the fon of Trenmor, the firft king of Ireland, Clono 
faffed over into that kingdom, from Caledonia, to aid Co* 
nar againft the Fir-bolg. Being remarkable for the beauty 
of his perfon, he foon drew the attention of Sulmin, the 
young wife of an Irilh chief. She difclofed her pafiion, 
which was not properly returned by the Caledonian. The 
lady fickened, through difappointmcnt, and her love for 
Clono came to the ears of her hulband. Fired with iealou- 
fy, he vowed revenge. Clono, to avoid his rage, departed 
from Temora, in order to pafs over into Scotland ; and be- 
ing benighted in the valley mentioned here, he laid him 
down to fleep. There, Lethmal defeended in the dreamt of 
Clnna ; and told him that danger <iuas near. 

Gh-Jl of Lethmal. “ Arife from thy bed of mofs ; fon of 
low-laid Lethmal, arife. The found of the coming of foes, 
defcends along the wind. 

Clono. Whofe voice is that, like many ftreams, in the fea* 
fon of my reft ! 

GhoJ! of Lethmal. Arife, thou dweller of the fouls of the 
lovely ; fon of Lethmal, arife. 

Clono How dreary is the night ! The moon is darkened 
in the Iky ; red are the paths of ghofts, al ng its fullen face! 
Green-lkiited meteors fet around. Dull is the roaring of 
ftreams, from the valley of dim forms. 1 hear thee, fpirit 
of my father, on the eddying courfe of the wind. I hear 
thee, but thou bendeft not, forward, thy tall form, from 
the fkirts of night." 

As Clono prepared to depart, the hufband of Sulmin 
came up, with his numerous attendants. Clono defended 
himfelf, but, after a gallant refiftance, he was overpowered 
and Hain. He was buried in the place where hew'as killed, 
and the valley was called after his name. Dermid, 'in his 
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xequeft to Caul the fon of Momi, which immediately fol- 
lows this paragraph, alludes to the tomb of Clono, and his 
own connection with that unfortunate chief. 

* Fingal and Cathmor. 

1 The fall of Foidath, if we may believe tradition, was 
predicted to him, before he had left his own country to 
join Cairbar, in his defigns on the Irifh throne. He went 
to the cave of Moma, to inquire of the fpirits of his fathers, 
concerning the fuccefs of the enterprife of Cairbar. The 
refponfes of oracles are always attended with obfcurity, and 
liable to a double meaning ; Foidath, therefore, put a fa- 
vourable interpretation on the prediction, and purfued his 
adopted plan of aggrandizing himfclf with the family of A- 
tha. I (hall, here, tranflate the anfwer of the gbofls of bis 
antfftors , as it was handed down by tradition. Whether 
the legend is really ancient, or the invention of a late age, 
I (hall not pretend to determine, though, from the phrafe« 
ology, I fhould fufpeCt the laft, 

FolDATH, addrrjjing the /pints of his fathers. 

Dark, I (land n your prefence ; fathers of Foidath, hear. 
Shall my fteps pafs over Atha, to Ullin of the roes ? 

. The Anfwer. 

Thy fteps (hall pafs over Atha, to the green dwelling of 
kings. There (hall thy ftature arife, over the fallen, like a 
pillar of thunder-clouds. There, terrible in darknefs, (halt 
thou (land, till the refit 3 ed beam, or Clon-cnt h of Moruth, 
come ; Moruth of many dreams, that roars in diflant lands.’* 

Cloncath, or refeSed beam , fay my traditional authors, 
was the name of the fword of Fillan ; fo that it was, in the 
latent lignification of the word Clon cath , that the decep- 
tion lay. My principal reafon for introducing this note, is, 
that if this tradition is equally ancient with the poem, 
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which, by the bye, is doubtful, it ferves to fhew, that the 
religion of the Fir-bolg differed from that of the Caledonians, 
as we never find the latter inquiring of the fpirits of their 
deceafed anceftors. 

™ The characters of Foldath and Malthos arc well fuf- 
tained. They were both dark and furly, but each in a dif- 
ferent way. Foldath was impetuous and cruel. Malthos 
ftubborn and incredulous. Their attachment to the family 
of Atha was equal ; their bravery in battle the fame. Fol- 
dath was vain and oftentatious: Malthos unindulgent but 
generous. His behaviour here towards his enemy Foldath, 
lhews, that a good heart often lies concealed under a gloo- 
my and fallen character. 

n Moma was the name of a country in the fouth of Con- 
naught, once famous for being the reftdence of an Arch- 
druid. The cave of Moma was thought to be inhabited by 
the fpirits of the chiefs of the Fir-bolg, arid their pofterity 
fent to inquire there, as to an oracle, concerning the iffue 
of their wars. 

0 Dal-ruath, parched or fandy field. The etymology of 
Dardu-lcna is uncertain. The daughter of Foldath was, 
probably, fo called, from a place in Ulftcr, where her father 
had defeated part of the adherents of Artho, king of Ire- 
land. Dordu-lena ; the dark wood of Moi-lena. ^s Foldath 
was proud and oftentatious, it would appear, that he trans- 
ferred the name of a place, where he himfelf had been vic- 
torious, to his daughter. 

P Thefe fudden tranfitions from the fubjedt are not un- 
common in the compofitions of (Man. That in this place 
has a peculiar beauty and propriety. The fufpence, in 
which the mind of the reader is left, conveys the idea of 
Fillan’s danger more forcibly home, than any defeription 
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that the poet could introduce. There is a fort of eloquence 
in (Hence wjith propriety. A minute detail of the circum- 
ftances of an important i’cene is generally cold and infipid. 
The human mind, free and fond of thinking for iiftlf, is - 
diigufted 1 to find every thing done by the poet. It is there- 
fore, fiis bufinefs only to mark the mod ftriking out-lincs, 
and to allow the imaginations of his readers to finilh the fi- 
gure for themfelves. 

This book ends in the afternoon of the third day, from 
the opening of the poem. 

BOOK VI. 

• < 
a The fpear of Temora was that which Ofcar had recei- 
ved, in a prefent, from Cormac, the fon of Artho, king of 
Ireland. It was of it that Cairbar made the pretext for 
quarrelling with Ofcar, at the fcaft, in the firft book. 

b Clu-ba, winding bay ; an arm of the fca in Inis-huna, 
or the weftern coaft of South Britain. It was in this bay 
that Cathmor was wind-bound when Sul-malla eajne, in 
the difguife of a young warrior, to accompany him in his 
voyage to Ireland. Conmor, the father of Sul-malla, as we 
learn from her foliloquy, at the dole of the fourth book, 
was dead before the departure of his daughter. 

c Lutha was the name of a valley in Moreen, in the days 
of Ofiian. There dwelt Tofcar the fon of Conloch, the fa- 
ther of Malvina, who, upon that account, is often called 
the maid of Lutha. Lutha tignifies fwift flream. 

d A dialogue between Clatho the mother, and Bos-mina 
the fifter, of that hero. 

Clatho. “ Daughter of Fingal, arife : thou light between 
thy looks. Lift thy fair head from reft, foft-glid^ng fun- 
beam of Selma ! I beheld thy arms, on thy bread, white- 

to (Ted. 
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toflcd amidft thy wandering locks: when the ruftling breeze 
ot the morning came fiom the defart of ftreams. Haft thou 
feen thy fathers, Bos-mina, defending in thy dreams ? A- 
rife, daughter of Clatho ; dwells there aught of grief in thy 
foul ? 

Bot-mina. A thin form pafied before me, fading as it 
flew: like the daikening wave of a breeze, along a field of 
grafs. Defcend, from thy wall, O harp, and call back the 
foul of Bos-mina, it has rolled away like a ftream 1 hear 
thy pleafant found. I hear thee, O harp, and my voice 
fhall rife. 

How often fhall ye rulh to war, ye dwellers of my foul? 
Your paths are diftant, kings of men, in Erin of blue 
ftreams. Lift thy wing, thou fouthern bretze, from Clo- 
na’s darkening heath : fpread the fails of Fingal towards the 
bays of his land. 

But who is that, in his ftrength, darkening in the pre* 
fence of war? His arm ftretches to the foe, like the beam 
of the fickly fun ; when his fide is crufted with darknefs; 
and he rolls his difmal courfe through the fky. Who is it, 
but the father of Bos-mina ? Shall he return till danger U 
paft i 

Fillan, thou art a beam by his fide ; beautiful, but terri- 
ble, is thy light. Thy fword is before thee, a blue fire of 
night. When fiialt thou return to thy roes ; to the ftreams 
of thy rufhy fields ? When fhall 1 behold thee from Mora, 
while winds ftrew my long locks on mofs ! But fhall & 
young eagle return from the field, where the heroes fall ! 

Clatho. Soft, as the fong of Loda, is the voice of Selma’s 
maid. Pleafant to the ear of Clatho is the name of the 
breaker of fhields. Behold, the king comes from ocean: 
the fhield of Morvcu is borne by bards. The foe has fled 

before 
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before him, like the departure of mift. I bear not the 
founding wings of my eagle ; the rufhing forth of the fon 
of Clatho. Thou art dark, O Fingal ; ftiall he not re- 
turn j * * * * 

* Here the fentence.is defignedly left unfinilhed by the 
poet. The fenfe is, that he was refolved, like a deftroying 
fire, to confume Cathmor, who had killed his brother. In 
the midft of this refolution, the fituation of Fingal fuggefts 
itfelf to him, in a very ftrong light. He refolves to return 
to affift the king in profecuting the war. But then his 
fhame for hot defending his brother, recurs to him. He 
it determined again to go and find out Cathmor. We may 
confider him, as in the aft of advancing towards the ene- 
my, when the horn of Fingal founded on Mora, and called 
back his people to his prefence. This foliloquy is natural : 
the refolutions which fo fuddenly follow one another, are 
expreflive of a mind extremely agitated with forrow and 
confeious lhame ; yet the behaviour of Offi in, in his exe- 
cution of the commands of Fingal, is fo irreprehenfible, 
that it is not eafy to determine where he failed in his duty. 
The truth is, that when men fail in defigns which they ar- 
dently wilh to accomplilh, they naturally blame themftlvcs 
as the chief caufe of their difappointment. 

f This feene is folemn. The poet always places hi* 
chief character amidft objefts which favour the fublime. 
The face of the country, the night, the broken remains of 
a defeated army, and, above all, the attitude and filence of 
Fingal himfelf, are circumftances calculated to imprefs an 
awful idea on the mind. Oflian is moft fuccefsful in hi* 
night deferiptions. Dark images fuited the melancholy 
temper of his mind. His poems were all compofed after 
the aftive part of his life was over, when he was blind, and 
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had furvived all the companions of his youth : we therefore 
find a veil of melancholy thrown over the whole. 

s The abalhed behaviour of the army of Fingal proceeds 
rather from lhame than fear. The king was not of a ty- 
rannical difpoStion : He, as he profiles himfelf in the fifth 
book, never was a dreadful form in their prefence , darken- 
ed into wrath. His voice was no thunder to their ears : bis 
eyes fent forth no death. The firft ages of fociety are not 
the times of arbitrary power. As the wants of mankind 
are few, they retain their independence. It is an advanced 
ftate of civilization that moulds the miud to that fubmiflion 
to government, of which ambitious magifirates take advan- 
tage, and raile thcmfelves into abfolute power. 

It is a vulgar error, that the common Ilighlanders'lived, 
in abjedt flavery, under their chiefs. Their high ideas of, 
and attachment to, the heads of their families, probably, 
led the unintelligent into this miftake. When the honour 
of the tribe was concerned, the commands of the chief 
were obeyed, without reftridtion: but, if individuals were 
oppreffed, they threw themfelves into the arm of a neigh- 
bouring clan, affirmed a new name, and were encouraged 
and protested. The fear of this deurtion, no doubt, made 
the chiefs cautious in their government. As their cOnfe- 
quence, in the eyes of others, was in proportion to the 
number of their people, they took care to avoid every thing 
that tended to diminifh it. 

It was but very lately that the authority of the laws ex- 
tended to the Highlands. Before that time the dans were 
governed, in civil affairs, hot by the verbal commands of 
the chief, but by what they called Clechda, or the tradi- 
tional precedents of their anceftors. When differences hap- 
pened between individuals, fome of the oldcft men in the 
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tribe were chofen umpires between the parties, to decide 
according to the Clechda. The chief interpofed his autho- 
rity, and, invairiably, enforced the decifion. In their wars, 
which were frequent, on account of family-feuds, the chief 
was lef3 referved in the execution of his authority ; and even 
then he feldom extended it to the taking the life of any of 
fcis tribe. No crime was capital except murder; and that 
was very unfrequent in the highlands. No corporal punifh- 
ment, of any kind, was inflicted. The memory of an af- 
front of . this fert would remain, for ages in a family, and 
they would feize every opportunity to be revenged, unlefr 
it came immediately from the hands of the chief himfelf; in 
that cafe it Was taken, rather as a fatherly correction, than 
a legal punifhmcnt for offences. < 

*> This rock of Cormul is often mentioned in the preced- 
ing part of the poem. It was oh it Fingal and Oflian flood 
to view the battle. The cuftom of retiring from the army, 
on the night prior to their engaging in battle, was univerfal 
among the kings of the Caledonians. Trerimor, the moft 
renowned of the anceftors of Fingal, is mentioned as the 
firfi: who inftituted this cuftom. Succeeding bards attribu- 
ted it to a hero of a later period. In an old poem, which 
begins with Mac Arcatb nan ceud frol , the cuftom of re- 
tiring from the army, before an engagement, is numbered, 
among the wife inftitirtions of Fergus, the fon of Arc or 
Arcath, the ’firft king of Scots. I ffiall here tranflate the 
paffage, in fume other note I may, probably, give all that 
remains of the poem. Fergus of the hundred Jl reams, fori 
of Arcatb mho fought of old : thou didjl firjl retire at night; 
when the foe rolled before thee, in echoing fields . Nor bend-! 
ing in rejl is the king : he gathers battle in his foul. Fly, 
Vol. II. 0 fon 
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/on of the /ranger; with morn be /hall ru/b abroad . 
When, or by whom, this poem was writ is uncertain* 

i This circumftance, concerning Bran, the favourite dog 
of Fingal, is, perhaps, one of the moft affe&ing paffages 
in the poem. 1 remember to have met with an old poem, 
compofed long after the time of Oflian, wherein a ftory of 
this fort is very happily introduced. In one of the inva- 
fions of the Danes, Ullin-clundu, a confiderable chief, on 
the weftern coaft of Scotland, was killed in a rencounter 
with a flying party of the enemy, who had landed, at no 
great diftance, from the place of his refidence.' The few 
followers who attended him were alfo flain. The young 
•wife of Ullin-clundu, who had not heard of his fall, fearing 
the worft, on account of his long delay, alarmed the reft 
of the tribe, who went in fearch of him along the fhore. 
They did not find him ; and the beautiful widow became 
difconfolate. At length he was difcoVered, by means of hfe 
dog, who fat on a rock befide the body, for fome days^ 
The poem is not juft now in my hands ; otherwife its poe- 
tical merit might induce me to prefent the reader with a 
tranflation of it» The ftanza concerning the dog, whofe 
name was Du-chos, or Black/oot , is very deferiptive. 

“ Dark-fi.ded Du-chos ! feet of wind ! cold is thy feat on 
rocks. He (the dog) fees the roe ; his ears arc high ; and 
half he bounds away. He looks around ; but Ullin fleeps j 
he droops again his head. The winds come paft; dark 
Du-chos, thinks, that Ullin’s voice is there. But ftill he 
beholds him filent, laid amidft the waving heath. Dark- 
iided Du-chos, his voice no more fhall fend thee over the 
heath 1° 

k In order to illuftrate this paflage, it is proper to lay 
before the reader the feene of the two preceding battles. 

Between 
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Between the hills of Mora and Lona lay the plain of Moi- 
lena, through which ran the river Lubar. The firft battle, 
wherein Gaul, the fon of Morni, commanded on the Ca- 
ledonian fide, was fought on the banks of Lubar. As there 
was little advantage obtained, on either fide, the armies, 
after the battle, retained their former pofitions. 

In the fecond battle, wherein Fillan commanded, the 
Irifli, after the fall of Foldath, were driven up the hill of 
Lonat but, upon the coming of Cathmor to their aid, they 
regained ti»eir former fituation, and drove back the Caledo- 
nians, in their turn ; fo that Lubar winded again in tbtir 
bojt . 

* Borbar-duthul, the father of Cathmor, was the brother 
of that Colc-ulla who is laid, in the beginning of the fourth 
book, to have rebelled againft Cormac king of Ireland. 
Borbar-duthul feems to have retained all the prejudice of 
his family againft the fucceffion of the pofterity of Conar, 
on the Lrilh throne. From thi9 ftiort epifode we learn 
fome fails which tend to throw light on the hiftory of the 
times. It appears, that, when Swaran invaded Ireland, he 
was only oppofed by the Cael, who poflefled Ulfter, and 
the north of that ifiand. Calmar, the fon of Matha, whofe 
gallant behaviour and death are related in the third book of 
Fingal, was the only chief of the race of the Fir-bolg, that 
joined the Cad, or lrilh Caledonians, during the invafion 
of Swaran. The indecent joy, which Borbar-duthul ex- 
prelTed, upon the death of Calmar, is well fuited with that 
fpirit of revenge, which fubfifted, univcrlally, in every 
Country where the feudal fyftem was eftablilhed. It would 
appear that fome perfon had carried to Borbar-duthul that 
weapon, with which, it was pretended, Calmar had been 
killed. 

U a v ra The 
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m The -voices of Erin, a poetical expreffion for the bards 
of Ireland. 

“ Not only the kings, but every petty chief, had their 
bards attending them, in the field, in the days of Oflian ; 
and thefe bards, in proportion to the power of the chiefs, 
who retained them, had a number of inferior bards in their 
train. Upon folemn occasions, all the bards, in the army, 
would join in one chorus ; either when they celebrated 
their victories, or lamented the death of a perfon, worthy 
and renowned, (lain in the war. The words were of the 
competition of the arch-bard, retained by the king himfelf, 
who generally attained to that high office on account of his 
fuperior genius for poetry. As the perfons of the bards 
were facred, and the emoluments of their office confider- 
pble, the order, in fucceeding times, became very nume- 
rous and infolent. It would appear, that after the intro- 
duction of Chriftianity, fome fcrved in the double capacity 
of bards and clergymen. It was, from this circumftance, 
that they had the name of Chlere , which is, probably, derived 
from the Latin Clericus. The Chlere , be their name de- 
rived from what it will, became, at laft, a public nuifance ; 
for, taking advantage of their facred character, they went 
about, in great bodies, and lived, at difcretion, in the hou- 
fes of the chiefs; till another party, of the fame order, 
drove them away by mere dint of fatire. Some of the in- 
delicate difputes of thefe worthy poetical combatants are 
handed down, by tradition, and fhew how much the bards, 
at laft, abufed the privileges, which the admiration of their # 
countrymen had conferred on the order. It was this in- 
folent behaviour that induced the chiefs to retrench their 
number, and to take away thofe privileges which they were 
ho longer worthy to enjoy. Their indolence, and difpo- 
■ ' * *“ fitioa 
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litioa to lampoon, extinguiihed all the poetical fervour, 
which diftinguidied their predeceflors, and makes us the 
left regret the extinction of the order. 

0 Clun-galo, white-knee , the wife of Conmor, king of 
Inis-huna, and the mother of Sul-malja. She is here repre- 
fented, as miffing her daughter, after (he had fled with 
Cathmor. 

p Sul-malla replies to the fuppofed quettions of her mo- 
ther. Towards the middle of this paragraph (he calls 
Cathmor the /on of her foul, and continues the metaphor 
throughout. This book ends, we may fuppofe, about the 
middle of the third night, from the opening of the poem.. 

BOOK VII. 

• r „• 

a As the milt, which rofe from the lake of Lego, occa- 
ftoned difeafes and death, the bards feigned, as here, that 
it was the rtfidcnce of the ghofts of the deceafed, during 
the interval between their death and the pronouncing of 
the funeral elegy over their tombs; for it was not allow- 
able, without that ceremony was performed, «for the fpirits 
of the dead to mix with their anceftors, in their airy halls. 
It was the bufmefs of the fpirit of the neareft relation to the 
deceafed, to take the mift of Lego, and pour it over the 
grave. We find here Conar, the fon of Trenmor, the fir ft 
king of Ireland, according to Offian, performing this office 
for Fillan, as it was in the caufe of the family of Conar, 
that that hero was killed. 

b The night deferiptions of Offian wegte in high repute 
among fuccecding bards. One of them delivered a fenti- 
ment, in a diftich, more favourable to his tafte for poetry, 
than to his gallantry towards the ladies. I (hall here give a 
tranflation cf it. 

“ More 
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“ More pleafant to me is the night of Cona, dark-ftream- 
ing from O Ilian’s harp; more pleafant it is to me, than a 
white-bofomed dweller between my arms: than a fair- 
handed daughter of heroes, in the hour of reft.” 

Though tradition is not very fatisfadtory concerning the 
feiftory of this poet, it has taken care to inform us, that he 
was •very old when he wrote the diftich. He lived (in what 
age is uncertain) in one of the weftern ifles, and his name 
was Turloch Ciab-glas, or Turloch of the gray locks. 

c It w’as the opinion of the times, that, on the night 
preceding the death of a perfon worthy and renowned, the 
harps of thofe bards, who were retained by his family, emit- 
ted melancholy founds. This was attributed, to ufe Of- 
fian’s expreffion, to the light touch of gkojls : who were 
luppofcd to have a fore-knowledge of events. The fame 
opinion prevailed long in the north, and the particular 
found was called, the warning voice of the dead. The voice 
of deaths , mentioned in the preceding fentence, was of a 
different kind. Each perfon was fuppofed to have an at- 
tendant fpirit, who affumed his form and voice, on the 
night preceding his death, and appeared to fome, in the at- 
titude, in which the perfon was to die. The voices of 
death were the foreboding fhrieks of thofe fpirits. 

<* Fingal is faid to have never been overcome in battle. 
From this proceeded that title of honour which is always 
beftowed on him in tradition, Fion-gkal na btiat' , Fingal 
of victories. In a poem, juft now in my hands, which 
celebrates fome of the great adtions of Arthur the famous 
Britifti hero, that appellation is often beftowed on him. The 
poem, from the phrafeology, appears to be ancient ; and 
is, perhaps, though that is not mentioned, a tranflation 
from the Welfh language. 

c Claon- 
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e Claon-mal, crooked rye-brow. From the retired life of 
this perfon, it appears* that he was of the Druids ; which 
fuppofition is not, at all, invalidated by the appellation of 
king of harps , here bellowed on him ; for all agree that the 
bards were of the number of the Druids originally. 

f Son-mor, tali handfomc man. Ke was the father of 
Borbar-duthal, chief of Atha, and grandfather to Cathmor 
himfelf. 

* Cluaner, man of the field. This chief was killed in bat- 
tle by Gonnac Mnc-Conar, king of Ireland, the father of 
Rofcrana, the firft wife of Fingal. The ftory is alluded ter 
in other poems. 

h Snil-allum, beautiful eye, the wife of Son-mor. 

i To avoid multiplying notes, I fhall give here the ligni- 
fication of the names of the ftars engraved on the fliield. 
Cean-mathon, head of the bear. Gol-dema, Jlant and Jbarp 
beam. Ul-oicho, ruler of night. Cathlin, beam of the wave.,- 
Reu-durath, far of the twilight. Berthin, fire of the hill. 
Tonthena, meteor of the waves. Thefe etymologies, ex-, 
cepting that of Cean-mathon, are pretty exalt. Of it I am 
not fo certain ; for it is not very probable, that the Fir-bolg 
had diflinguilhed a conftellation* fo very early as the days 
of Larthon, by the name of the bear. 

k To travel on the winds , a poetical exprefiion for 
foiling, 

1 Larthon is compounded of Lear, fea, and than, wave; 
This name was given to the chief of the firft colony of the 
Fir-bolg, who fettled in Ireland, on account of his know* 
ledge in navigation. A part of an old poem is flill extant, 
concerning this hero. The autho^of it, probably, took 
the hint from the epifode in this book, relating to the firft 
difeovery of Ireland by. Larthon. It abounds with thofe 
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romantic fables of giants and magicians, which diftinguifa 
the compafitions of the lefs ancient bards. The deferiptions, 
contained in itj are ingenious and proportionable to the 
magnitude of the perfons introduced ; but, being unnatu- 
ral, they are infipid and tedious. Had the bard kept with- 
in the bounds of probability, his genius was far from being 
contemptible. The exordium of his poem is not deftitute 
of merit ; but it is the only part of it, that I think worthy 
of being prefented to the reader. 

“ Who firft fent the black fliip, through the ocean, like 
a whale through the binding of foam l Look, from thy 
darknel's, on Cronith, O Ilian of the harps of old ! Send thy 
light on the blue -rolling waters, that I may behold the 
king. I fee him dark in his own fhell of oak ! fea-tofled 
Larthon, thy foul is fire. It is carelefs as the wind of thy 
£uls ; as the wave that rolls by thy fide. But the filent 
green ifle is before thee, with its fons, who are tall as woody 
Lumon; Lumon which fends, from its top, a tfcoufand 
ftreams, white-wandering down its fides.” 

It may, perhaps, be for the credit of this bird, to tranf- 
late no more of this poem, for the continuation of his de- 
fcription of the Irilh giants betrays his want of judgment. 

m Lumon, as I have remarked in a preceding note, was 
a hill, in lnis-huna, near the refidence of Sul-malla. This 
epifode has an immediate connection with what is faid of 
Larthon, in the defeription of Cathrhor’s fhield. 

“ Samla, apparitions, fo called from the vifion of Lar- 
thon, concerning bis pofterity. 

° Flathal, heavenly, exquifitely beautiful. She was the wife 
of Larthoa. * 

v The original of this lyric ode is one of the molt beau- 
tiful paffages of the poem. The harmony and vareity of its 
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verification prove, that the knowledge of mufic was con- 
fiderably advanced in the days of Offian. See the fpecimen 
of the original, 

BOOK VIII. 

1 Ferad-artho was the fon of Cairbar Mac-Cormac king 
of Ireland. He was the only one remaining of the race of 
Conar, the fon of Trenmor, the firft Irifh monarch, ac- 
cording to Offian. In order to make this pafiage thoroughly 
underflood, it may not be improper to recapitulate forne 
part of what has been /aid in preceding notes. Upon the 
death of Conar the fon of Trenmor, his fon Cormac fuo 
ceeded on the Irifh throne. Cormac reigned long. His 
children were, Cairbar, who fucceeded him, and Ros-crano, 
the firff wife of Fingal. Cairbar, long before the death of 
Bis father Cormac, had taken to wife Bos-gaTa, the daughter 
of Colgar, one of the molt powerful chiefs in Connaught, 
and had, by her, Artho, afterwards king of Ireland. Soon 
after Artho arrived at man’s eftate, his mother Bos gala 
died, and Cairbar took to wife Beltanno, the daughter of 
Conachar of Ullin, who brought him a fon, Whom he call- 
ed Ferad-artho, i. e. a man in the place of Arth. The occa- 
fion of th* name Was this. Arfho, when his brother was 
born, was abfent, on an expedition in the fouth of Ireland. 
A falfe report was brought to his father that he was killed. 
Cairbar , to life the words of the poem on the fubje<5t' r ' 
darkened for his fair-haired fon. He turned to the young 
beam of light, the fon of Beltanno of Conachar. Thou fhalt 
be Ferad-artho, he faid , a fire before thy race. Cairbar, 
foon after, died, nor did Artho long furvive him. Aitho 
Was fucceeded, in the Iiifh throne, by his fon Cormacy 
who, in his minority, was murdered by Cairbar, the fon 
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of Borbar-duthal. Ferad-artho, fays tradition, was very 
young, when the expedition of Fingal, to fettle him, on the 
throne of Ireland, happened. During the fhort reign of 
young Cormac, Ferad-artho lived at the royal palace of 
Temora. Upon the murder of the king, Condan, the bard, 
conveyed Ferad-artho, privately, to the cave of Cluna, be- 
hind the mountain of Crommal, in Ulfter, where they both 
lived concealed, during the ufurpation of the family of A- 
tha. All thefe particulars, concerning Ferad-artho, may 
be gathered from the compofitions of Ofiian : A bard, lefs 
ancient, has delivered the whole hiftory, in a poem juft 
now in my poffeffion. It has little merit, if we except the 
fcene between Ferad-artho, and the mefiengers of Fingal, 
upon their arrival, in the valley of Cluna. After hearing 
Of the great actions of Fingal, the young prince propofes 
the following queftions concerning him, to Gaul and Der- 
mid. “ Is the king tall as the rock of my cave ? Is his 
fpear a fir of Cluna i Is he a rough-winged blaft, on the 
mountain, which takes the green oak by the head, and 
tears it from his hill? Glitters Lubar within his ftrides, 
when he fends his (lately fteps along ? Nor is he tall, faid 
Gaul, as that rock : nor glitter ftreams within his ftrides, 
but his foul is a mighty flood, like the ftrength of Ullin’s 
feas.” 

t> It is fuppofed Malvina fpeaks the following fofiloquy. 
« Malvina is like the bow of the fhower, in the fecret val- 
ley of ftreams ; it is bright, but the drops of heaven roll 
on its blended light. They fay, that 1 am fair within my 
locks, but, on my brightnefs, is the wandering of tears. 
Darknefs flies over my foul, as the dufky wave of the 
breeze, along the grafs of Lutha. Yet have not the roes 
failed me, when I moved between the hills. Pleafant, be- 
neath 
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neatli my white hand, arofe the found of harps. What 
then, daughter of Lutha, travels over thy foul, like the 
dreary path of a ghoft, along the nightly beam? Should 
the young warrior fall, in the roar of his troubled fields ! 
Young virgins of Lutha arife, call back the wandering 
thoughts of Malvina. Awake the voice of the harp, along 
my echoing vale. Then fhall my foul come forth, like a 
light from the gates of the morn when clouds are rolled 
around them, with their broken fides. 

“ Dweller of my thoughts, by night, whofe form afcends 
in troubled fields, why doft thou ftir up my foul, thou far 
diftant fon of the king ! Is that the fliip of my love, its dark 
courfe through the ridges of ocean ? How art thou fo fud- 
den, Ofcar, from the heath of fhields ?” 

The reft of this poem, it is faid, confifted, of a dialogue 
between Ullin and Malvina, wherein the diftrefs of the lat- 
ter is carried to the higheft pitch. 

c The Irifh compofilions concerning Fingal invariably 
fpeak of him as a giant. Of thefe Hibernian poems there are 
now many in my hands. From the language, and allufions 
to the times in which they were writ, I fhould fix the date 
of their compofition in the fifteenth and fixteenth centu- 
ries. In fome paflages, the poetry is far from wanting me- 
rit, but the fable is unnatural, and the whole condudt of 
the pieces injudicious. I fhall give one inftance of the ex- 
travagant fidtions of the Irifh bards, in a poem, which they, 
“oft unjuftly, aferibed to Offian. The ftory of it is this. 
Ireland being threatened with an invafion from fome part 
of Scandinavia, Fingal fent Offian, Ofcar, and Ca-olt, to 
watch the bay, in which it was expedted, the enemy was 
to land. Ofcar, unluckily, fell afleep, before the Scanda- 
vians appeared ; and, great as he was, fays the Irifh bard, 
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he had one bad property, that no lefs could waken -him, 
before his time, than cutting off one of his fingers, or 
throwing a great ftone againft his head ; and it was dange- 
rous to come near him, on thofe occaiions, till he had re- 
covered himfelf, and' was fully awake. Ca-olt, who was 
employed by Olfian to waken his fon, made choice of 
throwing the ftone againft his head, as the leaft dangerous 
expedient. The ftone, rebounding from the hero’s head, 
fhook, as it rolled along, the hill for three miles round. 
Ofcar rofe in rage, fought bravely, and, fingly, vanquilhed 
a wing of the enemy’s army. Thus the bard goes on till 
Fingal put an end to the war, by the total rout of the 

. y • - ' « ■ i 

Scandinavians. Pueril, and even defpicable, as thefe fic- 
tions are, yet Keating and O’Flaherty have no better au- 
thority than the poems which contain them, for all that 
they write concerning Fion Mae-comnai, and the pretend- 
ed militia of Ireland. ' * 

d Tla-min,' mildly foft. The loves of Clonar and Tlamin 
were rendered famous in the north, by a fragment of a 
Lyric poem, ftill preferved, which is afcrib^d to Offian. 

It is a dialogue between Clonar and Tla-min. She begins 
with a foliloquy, which he overhears. 

Tlamin. “ Clonar, fon of Conglas of I-mor, young hun- 
ter of dun-fided roes j where art thou laid, amidft rufhes, 
beneath the paffing wing of the breeze ? I behold thee, my 
love, in the plain of thy own dark ftreamsj The clung ' 
thorn is rolled by the wind, and ryftles along his fhield. 

. ' • l i 

Bright in his locks he lies : the thoughts of his dreams fly, 
darkening, over his face. Thou thinkeft of the battles of 
Offian, young fon of the echoing ifle ! 

“ Half- 
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“ Half-hid, in the grove, I fit down. Fly back, ye mills 
of the hill. Why Ihould ye hide her love from the blue 
eyes of Tla-min of harps ? 

Clonar. “ As the fpirit, feen in a dream, flies off from 
our opening eyes, we think, we behold his bright path be- 
tween the doling hills ; fo fled the daughter of Clun-gal, 
from the fight of Clon 2 r of Ihields. Arife, from the gather- 
ing of trees ; blue-eyed Tlamin arife. 

Tlamln. “ I turn me away from his Heps. Why Ihould 
he know of my love! My white breaft is heaving over fighs, 
as foam on the dark courfe of ftreams. But he paffes 
away, in his arms ! Son of Conglas, my foul is lad. 

Clonar. “ It was the fhield of Fingal ! the voice of kings 
from Selma of harps ! My path is towards green Erin. A- 
rife, fair light, from thy fhades. Come to the field of my 
foul, there is the fpreading of holls. Arife, on Clonar's 
troubled foul, young daughter of blue-lhielding Clungal.” 

Clungal was the chie'v of 1-mor, one of the Hebrides. 

e Fingal and Cathmor. The conduct of the poet, in this 
paffage, is remarkable. His numerous deferiptions of An- 
gle combats had already exhaulted the fubjed. Nothing 
new, nor adequate to our high idea of the kings could be 
laid. O Ilian, therefore, throws a column of mijl over the 
whole, and leaves the combat to the imagination of the 
reader. Poets have almolt univerfally failed in their de- 
feriptions of this fort. Not all the ftrength of Homer could 
fuftain, with dignity, the minuti * of a fingle combat. The 
throwing of a fpear, and the braying of a Ihield, as feme 
o. our own poets moll elegantly exprefs it, convey no grand 
ideas. Our imagination llretches beyond, and, confequent- 
ly, defpifes, the defeription. It were, therefore, well, for 
fome poets, in my opinion, (though it if, perhaps, fome- 

what 
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what lingular) to have, fometimes, like Oflian, thrown mift 
over their Angle combats. 

f Fingal is very much celebrated, in tradition, for his 
knowledge in the virtues of herbs. The Iriih poems, con- 
cerning him, often reprefent him, curing the wounds which 
bis chiefs received in battle. They fable concerning him, 
that he was in pofieflion of a cup, containing the eflence of 
herbs, which inftantaneoufly healed wounds. The know- 
ledge of curing the wounded, was, till of late, univerfal a- 
mong the highlanders. We hear of no other diforder, 
which required the Ikill of pbyfic. The wholefomenefs of 
the climate, and an active life, fptnt in hunting, excluded 
difeafes. 

* The hofpitable difpofition of Cathmor was unparallel- 
ed. He refleds, with pleafure, even in his laft moments, 
on the relief he had afforded to ftrangers. The very tread 
of their feet was pleafant in his ear. His hofpitality was 
not paflld unnoticed by fucceeding bards ; for, with them, 
it became a proverb, when they defcribed the hofpitable 
difpofition of a hero, that he <was like Cathmor of Atha t the 
friend of grangers. It will feem ftrange, that, in all the 
Irifh traditions, there is no mention made of Cathmor. 
This muft be attributed to the revolutions and domeftic 
confufions which happened in that ifland, and utterly cut 
off all the real traditions concerning fo ancient a period. 
All that, we have related of the ftate of Ireland before the 
fifth century is of late invention, and the work of ill in- 
formed fenachies and injudicious bards. 

*> We fee from this pafiage, that, even in the times of 
Oflian, and, confequently, before the introduction of 
Chriftianity, they had feme idea of rewards and punifli- 
jnents after death. Thofe who behaved, in life, with bra- 
very 
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very and virtue, were received, with joy, to the airy halls 
of their fathers : but the dark in foul, to ufe the exprefiion 
of the poet, were fpurned away from the habitation of he- 
roes, to wander on all the winds. Another opinion, which 
prevailed in thofe time 3 , tended not a little to make indivi- 
duals emulous to excel one another in martial atchievements. 
It was thought, that in the hall of clouds, every one had a 
feat, raifed above others, in proportion as he excelled them, 
in valour, when he lived. 

i There are fome ftones ftill to be feen in the north, 
which were eredted, as memorials of fome remarkable trar. - 
fedtions between the ancient chiefs. There are generally 
found, beneath them, fome [piece of arms, and a bit of 
half-burnt wood. The caufe of placing the laft there is not 
mentioned in tradition. 

k The creating of his (tandard on the bank of Lubar, was 
the fignal, which Fingal, in the beginning of the book, pro- 
mifed to give to the chiefs, who went to condudt Ferad- 
artho to the army, fhould he himfelf prevail in battle. 
This ftandard here (and in every other part of OlEan’s 
poems, where it is mentioned) is called, the fun-beam. The 
reafon, of this appellation, is given more than once, in 
notes preceding. 

* The poet changes the fcene to the valley of Lona, whi- 
ther Sul-malla had been fent, by Cathmor, before the bat- 
tle. Clonmal, an aged bard, or rather Druid, as he feetr.s 
here to be endued with a prefcience of events, had long 
dwelt there, in a cave. This fcene is awful and folemn. 
and calculated to throw a melancholy gloom over the mind. 

m Cathmor had promifed, in the feventh book, to come 
to the cave of Clonmal, after the battle was over. 

h Tradition 
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* Tradition relates, that Offian, the next day after the 
dccifivc battle between Fingal and Cithm'or, went to find 
out Sul-malla, in the valley of Lona. His addrefs to her, 
which is ftill preferved, I here lay before the reader. 

“ Awake, thou daughter of Conmor, from the fern-lkirt- 
ed cavern of Lona. Awake, thou fun-beam in defarts; 
Warriors one day muft fail. They move forth, like terrible 
lights; but, often, their cloud is near. Go to the valley of 
ftreams, to the wandering of herds, on Lumon ; there 
dwells, in his lazy mill:, the man of many days. But he is 
unknown, Sul-mal!a, like the thiftle of the rocks of roes; 
it (hakes its gray beard, in the wind, and falls, tinfeen of 
our eyes. Not fuch are the kings of men, their departure 
i3 a meteor of fire, which pours its red courfe, from the 
defart, over the bofom of night. 

* { He is mixed with the warriors of old, thofe fires that 
have hid their heads. At times {hall they come forth in 
fong. Not forgot has the warrior failed. He has not feen, 
Sul-malla, the fall of a beam of his own : no fair-haired fon, 
in his blood, young troubler of the -field. I am lonely, 
young branch of Lumon, I may hear the voice of the fee- 
ble, when my ftrength (hall have failed in years, for young 
Ofcar has ceafed on his field. — * * * 

Sul-malla returned to her own country, and makes a con- 
fiderable figure in the poem which immediately follows ; 
her behaviour in that piece accounts for that partial regard 
with which the poet fpeaks of her throughout Temora. 

° Before 1 finifii my notes, it may not be altogether im- 
proper to obviate an objection, which may be made to the 
credibility of the ftory of Temora, as related by Offlan. It 
may be aflted, whether it is probable, that Fingal could 
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perform fuch aflions as are afcribed to him in this book, at 
an age when his grandfon, Ofcar, had acquired fo much re- 
putation in arm3. To this it may be anfwered, that Fingal 
was but very young [Book IV ] when he took to wife Ros- 
crana, who foon after became the mother of Oilian. Of- 
Can was alfo extremely young when he married Ever-allin, 
the mother of Ofcar. Tradition relates, that Fingal was 
but eighteen years old at the birth of his fon Offian j and 
that Offian was much about the fame age, when Ofcar, his 
fon, was born. Ofcar, perhaps, might be about twenty, 
when he was killed, in the battle of Gabhra, [Book I.] fo 
the age of Fingal, when the decifive battle was fought be- 
tween him and Cathmor, was juft fifty-fix years. In thofe 
times of a&ivity and health, the natural ftrength and vigour 
of a man was little abated, at fuch an age ; fo that there is 
nothing improbable in the aftions of Fingal, as related in 
this book. 

Voi. II. Y CATHLIN 
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CATHLIN of CLUTHA: 
A POEM. 


THE ARGUMENT. 

i 

An arid refs to Malvina, the daughter of Tofcar. The poet 
relates the arrival of Cathlin in Selma to folicit aid againft 
Duth-carmor of Cluba, who had killed dathmol, for the 
fake of his daughter Lanul. Fingal declining to make a 
choice among his heroes, who were all claiming the com- 
mand of the expedition ; they retired each to bis hilt of 
gho/ls; to be determined by dreams. The fpirit of Tren- 
mor appears to Oflian and Ofcar : they fail, from the bay of 
Carmona, and, on the fourth day, appear off the valley 
of Rath-col, in Inis-huna, where Duth-carmor had fixed 
his refidence. Oflian difpatches a bard to Duth-carmor 
to demand battle. Night comes on. The diftrefs of 
Cathlin of Clutha. Oflian devolves the command' on Of- 
car, who, according to the cuftom of the kings of Mor- 
ven, before battle, retired to a neighbouring hill. Upon 
the coming on of day, the battle joins. Ofcar and Duth- 
carmor meet. The latter falls. Ofcar carries the mail 
and helmet of Duth-carmor to Cathlin, who had retired 
from the field. Cathlin is difeovered to be the daughter 
of Cathmol, in difguife, who had been carried off, by 
force, by, and made her efcape from, Duth-carmor. 

C TOME®, thou beam thou art lonely, from 
J watching in the night ! the fqually winds 
are around thee, from all their echoing hills. 

Red, 
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Red, over my hundred lire am s, are the light-co- 
vered paths of the dead. They rejoice, on the 
eddying winds, in the Hill feafon -of night. Dwells 
there no joy in fong, white hand ot the harps of 
Lutha ? Awake the voice of the tiring, aud roll 
my foul to me. It is a ftream that has failed. 
Malvina pour the fong. 

I hear thee, from thy darknefs, in Selma, thou 
that watcheft, lonely, by night ! Why didft thou 
with-hold the fong, from Oflian’s failing foul ? As 
the falling brook to the ear of the hunter, de- 
fending from his form- covered hill; a fun-beam 
rolls the echoing ftream ; he hears, and fhakes his 
dewy locks : fuch is the voice of Lutha, to the 
friend of the fpirits of heroes. My fwelling bolom. 
beats high. I look back on the days that are paft. 
Come, thou beam that art lonely, from the watch- 
ing of night. 

In the echoing bay of Carmona b we faw, one 
day, the bounding Ihip. On high, hung a broken * 
field ; it was marked with wandering blood. 
Forward came a youth, in armour, and ftretched 
his pointlefs fpear. Long, over his tearful eyes, 
hung loofe his difordered locks. Fingal gave the 
fhell of kings. The words of the ftranger arofe. 

In his hall lies Cathmol of Clutha, by the wind- 
ing of his own dark ftrcams. Duth-carmor faw 

Y 2 white 
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white bofomed Lanul c , and pierced her father’s 
lide. In the ryfhy defart were my fteps. He fled 
in the feafon of night. Give thine aid to Cathlin 
to revenge his father. I fought thee not as a 
beam, in a land of clouds. Thou, like that fun, ' 
art known, king of echoing Selma. 

Selma’s king looked around. In his prefence, 
we rofe in arms. But who ihould lift the fhield ? 
for all had claimed the war. The night came 
down } we ftrode, in filence ; each to his hill of 
ghofts : that fpirits might defcend, in our dreams, 
to mark us for the field. 

We ftruck the fhield of the dead, and raifed the 
hum of fongs. We thrice called the ghofts of our 
fathers. We laid us down in dreams. Trenmor 
came, before mine eyes, the tall form of other years. 
His blue hofts were behind him in half-diftinguifh- 
ed rows. Scarce feen is their ftrife in mift, or their 
ftretching forward to deaths, I liftencd ; but no 
found was there. The forms were empty wind. 

I ftarted from the dream of ghofts. On a hid- 
den blaft flew my whittling hair. Low-founding, 
in the oak, is the departure of the dead. I took 
my fhield from its bough. On-ward came the rat- 
tling of fteel. It was Ofcar d of Lego, lie had 
feen his fathqrs, 

*. -As 
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As rufhes forth the blaft, on the bofom of 
whitening waves ; fo carelefs fhall my courfe be, 
through ocean, to the dwelling of foes. I have 
feen the dead, my father. My beating foul is high. 
My fame is bright before me, like the ftreak of 
light on a cloud, when the broad fun comes forth, 
red traveller of the Iky. 

Grandfon 'of Branno, I faid \ riot Ofcar alone 
fhall meet the foe. I rufh forward, through ocean, 
to the woody dwelling of heroes. Let us contend, 
my fon, like eagles, from one rock ; when they 
lift their broad wings, again ft the ftream of winds. 
We raifed our fails in Carmona. From three fhips, 
they marked my fhield on the wave, as I looked 
on nightly Tonthena e , red wanderer between the 
clouds. Four days came the breeze abroad. Lu- 
mon came forward in mift. In winds were its 
hundred groves. Sun-beams marked, at times, 
its brown fide. "White, leapt the foamy ftreams 
from all its echoing rocks. 

A green field, in the bofom of hills, winds dent 
with its own blue-ftream. Here, midft the wa- 
ving of oaks, were the dwellings of kings of old. 
But iilence, for many dark-brown years, had fet- 
tled in grafiy Rath-col * , for the race of heroes 
had failed, along the pleafant vale. Duth-carmor 
was here, with his people, dark rider of the wave. 

Ton-thena 
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Ton-thena had hid her head in the fky. He bound 
his white-bofomed flails. His courfe is on the hills 
of Rath-col, to the feats of roes. 

We came. I lent the bard, with fongs, to call 

the foe to fi ght. Duth-carmor heard him, with 

joy. The king’s foul was a beam of fire ; a beam 

of fire, marked with fmoke, rulhing, varied, 
* • 

through the bofom of night. The deeds of Duth- 
carmor were dark, though his arm was ftrong. 

Night came, with the gathering of clouds. By 
the beam of the oak we fat down. At a diftance 
flood Cathlin of Clutha. I faw the changing foul 
of the Granger g . As lhadows fly over the field 
of grafs, fo various is Cathlin’s cheek. It was fair, 
within locks, that rofe on Rathcol’s wind. I did 
not rulh, amidft his foul, with my words. I bade 
the fong to rife. 

Ofcar of Lego, I.faid, be thine the fecret hill- b , 
to-night. Strike the fliield, like Morven’s kings. 
With day, thou fhalt lead in war. From my rock, 
I lhall fee thee, Ofcar, a dreadful form afcending 
in fight, like the appearance of ghofts, amidft the 
ftorms they arife. Why lhould mine eyes return 
to the dim times of old, ere yet the fong had burft- 
ed forth, like the fudden riling of winds. But the 
years, that are paft, are marked with mighty deeds. 
As the nightly rider of waves looks up to Ton-the- 
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na of beams : fo let us turn our eyes to Trenmor, 
the father of kings. 

Wide, in Caracha’s echoing field, Carmal had 
poured his tribes. They were a dark ridge of 
waves 9 the gray-haired bards were like moving 
foam on their face. They kindled the ftrife a* 
round with their red-rolling eyes. Nor alone were 
the dwellers of rocks 9 a fon of Loda was there 9 a 
voice, in his own dark land, to call the ghofts from 
high. On his hill, he had dwelt, in Lochlin, in 
the mid ft of a leaftefs grove. Five ftones lifted, 
near, their heads. Loud-roared his rufhing ftream. 
He often raifed his voice to winds, when meteors 
marked their nightly wings •, when the dark-cruft- 
ed moon was rolled behind her hill. ; 

Nor unheard of ghofts was he ! They came with 
the found of eagle-wings. They turned battle, in 
fields, before the kings of men. 

But, Trenmor, they turned not from battle 9 he 
drew forward the troubled war 9 in its dark fkirt 
was Trathal, like a riling light. It was dark 9 and 
Loda’s fon poured forth his ligns, on night. The 
feeble were not before thee, fon of other lands ! 

Then ' rofe the ftrife of kings, about the hill of 
night ; but it was foft as two fummer gales, Iha- 
king their light wings, on a lake. Trenmor yield- 
ed to his fon 9 for the fame of the king was heard. 

Trathal 
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Trathal came forth before his father, and the foes 
failed, in echoing Caracha. The years that are 

paft, my fon, are marked with mighty deeds k . 

* * ***** # 

In clouds rofe the eaftern light. The foe came 
forth in arms. The ft rife is mixed at Rath-coJ, 
like the roar of ftreams. Behold the contending 
of kings ! They meet befide the oak. In gleams 
of fteel the dark forms are loft: ; fuch is the meet- 
ing of meteors, in a vale by night: red light is 
fcattered round, and men forel’ee the ftorm. 
Duth-carmor is low in blood. The fon of Offian 
overcame. Not harmlefs in battle was he, Malvi- 
na hand of harps ! 

Nor, in the field, are the fteps of Cathlin. The 
ftranger flood by a fecret ftreain, where the foam 
of Rath-col fkirted the mofly ftones. Above, bends 
the branchy birch, and ftrews its leaves, on winds. 
The inverted fpear of Cathlin touched, at times, 
the ftream. Ofcar brought Duth-carmor’s mail .' 
his helmet with its eagle-wing. He placed them 
before the ftranger, and his words were heard. 
“ The foes of thy father have failed. They are 
laid in the field of ghofts. Renown returns to 
Morven, like a rifing wind. Why art thou dark, 
chief of Clutha ? Is there caufe for grief?” 

Son 
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■ Son of Offian of harps, my foul is darkly fad. 
I behold the arms of Cathmol, which he raifed in 
war. Take the mail of Cathlin, place it high in 
Selma’s hall j that thou mayed remember the ha^- 
lefs in thy diftant land. 

From white breads defcended the mail. It was 
the race of kings ; the foft-handed daughter of 
Cathmol, at the dreams of Clatha. Duth-carmor 
faw her bright in the hall ; he came, by night, to 
Clutha, Cathmol met him, in battle, but the war- 
rior fell. Three days dwelt the foe, with the maid. 
On the fourth die fled in arms. She remembered 
the race of kings, and felt her. burding foul. 

"Why, maid of Tofcar of Lutha, fhould I tell 
how Cathlin failed ? Her tomb is at rufhy Lumon, 
in a didant land. Near it were the fteps of Sul- 
maila, in' the days of grief. She raifed the fong, 
for the daughter of drangers, and touched the 
mournful harp. 

Come, from the watching of night, Malvina, 
lonely beam ! 

Vol. II. Z NOTES’ 
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a The traditions, which accompany this poem, inform 
us, that both it, and the fucceeding piece, went, of old, 
under the name of Laoi-Oi-lutha ; i. e. the hymns of tbt 
maid of Lutha. They pictend alfo to fix the time of its 
compofition to the third year after the death of Fingal ; 
that is, during the expedition of Fergus the fon of Fingal, 
to the banks of Uifca duthon. In fupport of this opinion, 
the Highland fenachies have prefixed to this poem, an ad- 
drefs of OfFian, to Congal the young fon of Fergus, which 
I have rejected, as having no manner of connection with 
the reft of the piece. It has poetical merit ; and, probably, 
it was the opening of one of Oflian’s other poems, though 
the bards injudicioufly transferred it to the piece now be- 
fore us. 

“ Congal fon of Fergus of Durath, thou light between 
thy lock, afeend to the rock of Selma, to the oak of the 
breaker of fhields. Look over the bofom of night, it is 
ftreaked with the red paths of the dead : look on the night 
of ghofts, and kindle, O Congal, thy foul. Be not, like 
the moon on a ftream, lonely in the midft of clouds ; dark- 
nefs clofes around it ; and the beam departs. Depart not, 
fon of Fergus, ere thou markeft the field with thy fword. 
Afeend to the rock of Selma ; to the oak of the breaker of 
Ihields.” 

b Car-mona, bay of the dark brown hills, an arm of the 
fea, in the neighbourhood of Selma. In this paragraph are 
mentioned the fignals prefented to Fingal, by thofe who 

came 
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came to demand his aid. The fuppliants held, in one hand 
a (hield covered with blood, and, in the other, a broken 
fpear ; the firft a fymbol of the death of their friends, the 
lalt an emblem of their own belplefs fituation. If the king 
chofe to grant fuccours, which generally was the cafe, he 
reached to them the Jhell of feajls , as a token of his bofpi- 
tality and friendly intentions towards them. 

It may not be difagreeable to the reader to lay here be- 
fore him the ceremony of the Cran-tara, which was of a fi- 
miiar nature, and, till very lately, ufed in the Highlands. 
When the news of an enemy came to the refidence of the 
chief, he immediately killed a goat with his own fword, 
dipped the end of an half-burnt piece of wood in the blood, 
and gave it to one of his fervants, to be carried to the next 
hamlet. From hamlet to hamlet this tejfera was carried 
with the utmoft expedition, and in the fpace of a few hours, 
the whole clan were in arms, and convened in an appointed 
place ; the name of which was the only word that accom- 
panied the delivery of the Cran-tara. This fymbol was the 
manifefto of the chief, by which he threatened fire and 
fword to thofe of his clan, that did not immediately appear 
at his ftandard. 

c Lanul, full-eyed, a furname which, according to tradi- . 
tion, was bellowed on the daughter of Cathmol, on account 
of her beauty ; this tradition, however, may have been 
founded on that partiality, which the bards have fliewn to 
Catblin of Clutha ; for, according to them, no fa If t hood 
could dwell in the foul of the lovely. 

d Ofcar is here called Ofcar of Lego, from his mother be- 
ing the daughter of Branno, a powerful chief, on the banks 
of that lake. It is remarkable that Ofiian addrefies no poem 
to Malvina, in which her lover Ofcar was not one of the 
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principal adorS. His attention to her, after the death of 
his fon, fhews that delicacy of fentiment is not confined, 
as fome fondly imagine, to our own polilhecj times. 

e Ton thena, fire of the wave, was that remarkable ftar, 
which as has been mentioned in the feventh hook of Temo- 
ra, direded the courfe of Larthon to Ireland. It feems to 
have been well known to thofe, who failed on that fea, 
which divides Ireland from South-Britain. As the courfe 
of Oflian was along the coaft of jnis-huna, he mentions 
with propriety, that ftar which direded the voyage of the 
colony from that country to Ireland. 

i Rath-col, woody field, does not appear to have been 
the refidence of Duth-carmor: he feems rather to have 
been forced thither by a ftorm : at leaft I Ihould think that 
to be the meaning of the poet, from his ■ expreffion, that 
fon- thena had hid her bead, and that he bound bis white-bo- 
famed fails ; which is as much as to fay, that the weather 
was ftormy, and that Duth-carmor put in to the bay of 
Rath-col for fhelter. 

8 From this circumftance, fucceeding bards feigned that 
Cathlin, who is here in the difguire of a young warrior, 
had fallen in love with Duth-carmor at a feaft, to which he 

t '• i 

had been invited by her father. Her love was converted 
into deteftation for him, after he had murdered her father. 
But as thofe rain-bows of heaven are changeful, fay rr.y au- 
thors, fpeaking of women, Ihe felt the return of her former 
pafiion, upon the approach of Duth-carmor’s danger. I 
myfelf, who think more favourably of the fex, muft attri- 
bute the agitation of Cathlin ’s mind to her extreme fenfibi- 
lity to the injuries done her by Diith carmor; and this opi- 
nion is favoured by the feqtlel of the ftory. 

■ b This 
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h This paffage alludes to the well known cuftom among 
the ancient kings of Scotland, to retire from their army on 
the night preceding a battle. The ftory which Offian in- 
troduces in the next paragraph, concerns the fall of the 
Druids, of which I have given fome account in the Didtr- 
tation. It is faid in many old poems, that the Druids, in 
the extremity of their affairs, had foljcited, and obtained 
aid from Scandinavia. Among the auxiliaries there came 
many pretended magicians, which circumftance Offian al- 
ludes to, in his defcription of the Jon of Lyda. Magic and 
incantation could not, however, prevail : jfor Trenmor, af- 
filled by the valour of his fon Trathal, entirely broke the 
power of the Druids. 

1 Trenmor and Trathal. Offian introduced this epifode, 
as an example to his fon, from ancient times. 

k Thofe who deliver down this poem in tradition, la. 
ment that there is a great part of it loft. In particular 
they regret the lofs of an epifode, which was here introdu- 
ced, with the fequel of the ftory of Carmal and his Druids. 
Their attachment to it was founded on the defcriptions of 
cwgical incbantments which it contained. 


SUL-MALDA : 
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A POEM. 


THF. ARGUMENT. 

This poem, which, properly fpeaking, is a continuation of 
the laft, opens with an audrefs to Sul-malla, the daughter 
of the King of Inis-buna, whom Offian met, at the chafe, 
as he, returned from the battle of Rath-col. Sul-malla 
invites Offian and Ofcar to a feaft, at the refidence of 
her father, who was then abfent in the wars. Upon 
hearing their name and family, (lie relates an expedition 
of Fingal into Inis-huna. She cafualfy mentioning Cath- 
mor, chief of Atha, (who then affifted her father againft 
his enemies) Olhan introduces the epifode of Culgorm 
and Surandronio, two Scandinavian kings, in vvhofe wars 
Offian himfelf and Cathmor were engaged on oppofite 
fides. The ftory Is imperfedt, a part of the original be- 
ing loft. Offian, warned, in a dream, by the ghoft of 
Tremnor, fets fail from Inis-huna. 

W HO 1 moves fo ftately, on Lumon, at the 
roar of the foamy waters ? Her hair falls 
upon her heaving breaft. White is her arm be- 
hind, as flow flie bends the bow. Why doft thou 
•wander in defarts, like a light through a cloudy 
field ? The young roes are panting, by their fecret 
rocks. Return, thou daughter of kings; the cloudy 
night is near. 

' ' It 
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It was the young branch of Lumon, Sul-malla of 
blue eyes. She fent the bard from her rock, to bid 
us to her feaft. Amidft the fong we fat down, in 
Conmor’s echoing hall. White moved the hands 
of Sul -malla, on the trembling firings. Half-heard, 
amidft the found, was the name of Atha’s king ; 
he that was abfent in battle for her own green 
land. Nor abfent from her foul was he ; he came 
midft her thoughts by night : Ton-thena looked 
in, from the iky, and faw her tolling arms. 

The found of the fhell had ceafed. Amidft 
long locks, Sul-malla rofe. She fpoke with bend- 
ing eyes, and aiked of our courfe through feas b .” 
Not unknown, I faid, at his ftreams is he, the fa- 
ther of our race. Fingal has been heard of at Clu- 
ba, blue-eyed daughter of kings. Nor only, at 
Cona’s ftream, is Oftian and Ofcar known. Foes 
trembled at our voice, and fhrunk in other lands. 

Not unmarked, faid the maid, by Sul-malla, is 
the fhield of Morven’s king. It hangs high, in 
Conmor’s hall, in memory of the paft -, when Fin- 
gal came to Cluba, in the. days of other years. 
Loud roared the boar of Culdarnu, in the midft 
of his rocks and woods. Inis-hiina fent her 
youths, but they failed ; and virgins wept over 
tombs. Carelefs went the king to Culdarnu. On 
his fpear rolled the ftrength of the woods. He 

was 
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was bright, they faid, in his locks, the firft of 
mortal men. Nor at the fe'aft were heard his 
words. His deeds paired from his foul of fire, 
like the rolling of vapours from the face of the 
wandering fun. Not carelefs looked the blue eyes 
of Cluba on his ftately fteps. In white bofoms 
rofe the king of Selma, in midft of their thoughts 
by night. But the winds bore the ftranger to the 
echoing vales of his roes. Nor loft to other lands 
was he, like a meteor that finks in a cloud. He 
came forth, at times, in his brightnefs, to the dif- 
tant dwelling of foes. His fame came, like the 
found of winds, to Cluba's woody vale c . 

Darknefs dwells in Cluba of harps: the race of 
kings is diftant far ; in battle' is Conmor of fpears 
and Lormor d king of ftreams. Nor darkening a- 
lone they •, a beam, from other lands, is nigh : the' 
friend' of ftrangers in Atha, the troubler of the 
field. High, from their mifty hill, look forth the 
blue eyes of Erin, for he is far away, young dwell- 
er of their fouls. Nor, harmlefs, white hands of 
Erin ! is he in the fkirts of war ; he rolls ten thou- 
fand before him, in his diftant field. 

Not Unfeen by Offiart, I faid, ru filed Cathmor' 
from his ftreams, when he poured his ftrength on 
I-thorno f , ifle of many waves. In ftrife met two 
kings ia I-thorno, Culgorm and Suran-dronlo : 

each 
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each from his echoing iflc, Hern hunters of the 
boar ! 

They met a boar, at a foamy ftream : each pier- 
ced it with his fteel. They ftrovefor the fa me of 
the deed : and gloomy battle rofe. From ifle to ifle 
they fent a fpe2r, broken and ftained with blood, 
to call the friends of their fathers, in their found- 
ing arms. Cathmor came, from Bolga, to Cul- 
gorm, red-eyed king : I aided Suran-dronlo, in his 
land of boars. 

We rulhed on either fide of a ftream, which 
roared through a blafted heath. High broken 
rocks were round, with all their bending trees. 
Near are two circles of Loda, with the ftone of 
power i where fpirits defeended, by night, in dark- 
red lireams of lire. There, mixed with the mur- 
mur of waters, rofe the voice of aged men, they 
tailed the forms of night, to aid them in their war, 

Heedlefs g I flood, with my people, where fell 
the foamy ftream from rocks. The moon moved 
red from the mountain. My fong, at times, arofe. 
Dark on the other lide, young Cathmor heard my 
voice for he lay, beneath the oak, in all his gleam- 
ing arms. Morning came j we rulhed to fight : 
from wing to wing in the rolling of ftrife. They 
fell, like the thiftle head, beneath autumnal winds. 

Vol. Ili A a In 
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In armour came a ftately form : I mixed my 
Arokes with the. king. By turns our Ihields are 
pierced : loud rung our fteely mails. His helmet 
fell to the ground. In brightnefs Ihone the foe. 
His eyes, two pleafant flames, rolled between his 
wandering locks. I knew the king of Atha, and 
threw my fpear on earth. Dark, we turned, and 
fllent palled to mix with other foes. 

Not fo paSed the ftriving kings h . They mixed 
in echoing fray ; like the meeting of ghofls, in the 
dark wing of winds. Through either breaft rufh* 
ed the fpears ; nor yet lay the foes on earth. A 
rock received their fall ; and half-reclined they lay 
in death. Each held the lock of his foe ; and grim- 
ly feemed to roll his eyes. The ftream of the rock 
leapt on their fhields, and mixed below with blood. 

The battle ceafed in I-thorno. The flrangers 
met in peace : Cathmor from Atha of ftreams, and 
Olflan, king of harps. We placed the dead in 
earth. Our fteps were by Runar’s bay. With the 
bounding boat, afar, advanced a ridgy wave. Dark 
was the rider of leas, but a beam of light was there, 
like the ray of the fun, in Stromlo’s rolling fmoke. 
It was the daughter ‘ of Suran-dronlo, wild in- 
brightened looks. Her eyes were wandering, 
flames, amidft difordered locks. Forward is her 
white arm, with the fpear ; her high-heaving breafl: 
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is feen, white as foamy waves that rife, by turns, 
amidft rocks. They are beautiful, but they ar£ 
terrible, and mariners call the winds. 

Come, ye dwellers of Loda ! Carchar, pale in 
the midft of clouds ! Sluthmor, that ftrideft in airy 
halls ! Corchtur, terrible in winds ! Receive from 
his daughters fpear, the foes of Suran-dronlo. 

No lbadow, at his roaring ftreams ; no mildly- 
looking form was he ! When he took up his fpear, 
the hawks fhook their founding wings : for blood 
was poured around the fteps of dark-eyed Suran- 
dronlo. 

He lighted me, no harmlefs beam, to glitter on 
his ftreams. Like meteors, I was bright, but I blaftr 
ed the foes of Suran-dronlo- * ******* 

Nor unconcerned heard Suh-malla, the prailc of 
Cathmor of Ihields. He was within her foul, like 
a fire in fecret heath, which awakes at the voice of 
the blaft, and fends its beam abroad. Amidft the 
fong removed the daughter of kings, like the foft 
found of a fummer breeze ; when it lifts the heads 
of flowers, and curls the lakes and ftreams. 

By night came a dream to Ofiian ; without form 
flood the lhadow of Trenmor. He leemed to 
ftrike the dim Ihield, on Selma’s ftreamy rock. I 
rojfe, in my rattling fteel •, I knew that war was 

An near. 
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sear. Before the winds our fails were fpreadj * 
when Lumon lhewed its ftreams to the morn. 

Come from the watching of night, Malvina, 
lonely beam ! 


NOTES ON 

SUL-MALLA of LUMON. 

1 The expedition of Offian to Inis huaa, happened a 
ihort time before Fingal paffed over into Ireland, to de- 
throne Cairbar the fon of Borbar-duthul. Cathmor, the 
brother of Cairbar, was aiding Conmor, king of Inis-huna, 
in the wars, at the time that Ofiian defeated Duth-carmor, 
in the valley of Rath-col. The poem is more interefting, 
that it contains fo many particulars concerning thofe per- 
fonagcs, who make fo great a figure in Temora. 

The cxadt correfpondence in the manners and cuftoms of 
Inis-huna, as here deferibed to thofe of Caledonia, leaves 
no room to doubt, that the inhabitants of both were origi- 
nally the fame people. Some may alledge, that Ofliaa 
might transfer, in his poetical deferiptions, the manners of 
his own nation to foreigners. The objection is eafily an- 
fvvered ; for had Offian ufed that freedom in this paffage, 
there is no reafon why he Ihould paint the. manners of the 
Scandinavians fo different from thofe of the Caledonians. 
We find, however, the former very different in their cuf- 
toms and fuperftitions from the nations of Britain and Ire- 
land. The Scandinavian manners are remarkably harBk- 
rous and fierce, and feem to mark out a nation much lefs 

advanced 
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advanced in civil fociety, than the inhabitants of Britain 
were in the times of Offian. 

b Sul* mat la here difeovers the quality of Offian ahd Of- 
car from their ftaturc and ftately gait. Among nations no£ 
far advanced in civilization, a fuptrior beauty and ffatelinefs 
of ptrfon were infeparable from nobility of blood. It was 
from tilde qualities, that thole of family were known by 
ftrangers, not from tawdry trappings ot ftate injudicioufly 
thrown round them. The caufe of this diftinguiffiiug pro- 
perty, mufi, in fome n.eat'ure, be a fur; bed to their unmixed 
blood. J hey had r.o inducement to intermarry with the 
vulgar: ai d no low notions of intereff made them deviate 
from their choice, in their own iphere. In ftates, where 
luxury has been long dtablilhed, I am told, tlav’ t b .k auty of 
perl'on is, by no means, the charaderillic of antiquity of 
family. 1 his mult be attributed to thole enervating vices, 
which are infeparable from luxury and wealth. A great 
family, (to alter a little the words of the hiftorian) it is 
true, like a river, becomes confiderable from the length of 
its courfe, but, as it rolls on, hereditary diltempcrs, as 
well as property flow fucceffively into it. 

c Too partial .10 our own times, we arc ready to mark 
our remote antiquity, as the region of ignorance and bar- 
barifm. This, perhaps, is extending our prejudices too 
far. It has been long remarked, that knowledge, in a great 
meafure, is founded on a free intercourfe between man- 
kind ; and that the mind is enlarged in proportion to the 
obfervations it has made upon the manners of different men 
and nations. If we look, with attention, into the hifiory 
of bingal, as delivered by Offian, we lhall find that he was 
not altogether a poor ignorant hunter, confined to the nar- 
row corner of an ifiand. Kis expeditions to all parts of 
' Scandinavia, 
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Scandinavia, to the north qf Germany, and the different 
ftates of Great Britain and Ireland, were very numerous, 
and performed under fuch a character, and at fuch times, 
as gave him an opportunity to mark the undifguifed man- 
ners of mankind. War, and an active life, as they call 
forth, by turns, all the powers of the foul, prefent to us 
the different characters of men ; in times of peace and quiet, 
for want of objedts to exert them, the powers of the mind 
lie concealed, in a great meafure, and we fee only artificial 
psfiions and manners. It is from this confideration I con- 
clude, that a traveller of penetration could gather more ge r 
nuinc knowledge from a tour of ancient Gaul, than from 
the minuteft obfervation of all the artificial manners, and 
elegant. refinements of modern France. 

d Lofmor was the fon of Conmor, and the brother of 
Sul-malla. After the death of Conmor, Lormor fucceed- 
ed him in the throne. 

e Cathmor, the fon of Borbar-duthul. It would appear, 
from the partiality with which Sul-malla fpeaks of that he- 
ro, that fhe had feen him, previous to his joining her fa- 
ther’s army; though tradition pofitively afierts, that it was, 
after his return, that fhe fell in love with him. 

* 1-thorno, fays tradition, was an ifland of Scandinavia. 
In it, at a hunting party, met Culgorm and Surun-dronlo, 
the kings of two neighbouring ifles. They differed about 
the honour of killing a boar ; and a war was kindled be- 
tween them. From this epifode we may learn, that the 
manners of the Scandinavians were much more favage and 
cruel, than thofe of Britain. It is remarkable, that the 
names, introduced in this ftory, are not of Galic original, 
which circumftance affords room to fuppofe, that it had its 
foundation in true hiftory, 

? From ' 
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e From the circumftance of Oflian not being prefent at- 
the rites defcribed in the preceding paragraph, we mar 
fappofe that he held them in contempt. This difference 
of fentiment, with regard to religion, Is a fort of argu- 
ment, that ^he Caledonians were not Originally a colony of 
Scandinavians, as fome have imagined. Concerning fo re- 
mote a period, mere conjedure muft fupply the place of 
argument and pofltive proofs. 

h Cirlgorm and Suran-dronlo, The Combat of the kings 
and their attitude in death are highly pidurefque, and ex- 
preflive of that ferocity of manners, which diftinguifhed 
the northern nations. 

> Tradition has handed down the name of this priftcefs. 
The bards call her Runo-forlo, which has no other fort of 
title for being genuine, but its not being of Galic -original ; 
a diftindion, which the bards had not the art to preferve 
when they feigned names for foreigners. The highland 
fenachies, who very often endeavoured to fupply the defi- 
ciency, they thought they found in the tales of Oflian, 
have given us the continuation of the ftory of the daughter 
of Suran-dronlo. The cataftrophe is lb unnatural, and the 
circumftanCes of it fo ridiculoufly pompous, that for the 
hike of the inventors, I fliall conceal them. 

The wildly beautiful appearance of Runo-forlo, made 3 
deep impreffion on a chief, fome ages ago, who was him- 
felf no contemptible poet. The ftory is romantic, but not 
incredible, if we make allowances for the lively imagination' 
of a man of genius. Our chief failing, in a ftorm, along 
one of the iflands of Orkney, faw a woman, in a boat, near 
the fhore, whom he thought, as he exprefles it himfelf, at 
beautiful as a fudden. ray of the fun, on the dark heaving 
deef. The verfes of Oflian, on the attitude of Runo-forlo,- 
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fc’hich was fo fimilar to that of the woman in the boat, 
wrought fo much on his fancy, that he fell defpCrately in 
love. The winds, however, drove him from the coaft, 
and, after a few days, be arrived at his refidence in Scot- 
land. There his paffion increafed to fuch a degree, that 
two of his friends, fearing the confequence, failed to the 
Orkneys, to carry to him the object of his defire. Upon 
inquiry they foon found the nymph, 4 and carried her to the 
enamoured chief : but mark his furprife, when, inftead of 
a my of the fun , he faw a fkinny tifiier woman", more than 
middle aged, appearing before him. Tradition here ends 
the ftory : but it may be eafily fuppofed that the pailion of 
the chief foon fubftded. 

CATII-LODA: 
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THE ARGUMENT. 

- - • - j 

Fingal, in One of his voyages to the Orkney iflands, wa* 
driven, by ftrefs of weather, into a bay of Scandinavia, 
near the refider.ee of Stamo, king of Lochiin. Starno 
invites Fingal to a feaft. Fingal, doubting the faith of the 
king, and mindful of his former breach of hofpitality, 
(Fingal, B. III.) refufes to go. Stamo gathers together 
his tribes; Fingal rcfolves to defend himfelf. Night 
coming on, Duth-maruno propofes to Fingal, to obferve 
the motions of the enemy. The king himfelf undertakes 
the watch. Advancing towards the enemy, he, acci- 
dentally, comes to the cave of Turthor, where Starno 
had confined Conban-carglas, the captive daughter of a 
neighbouring chief. Her ftory is imperfedt, a part of 
the original being loft. Fingal comes to a place of wor- 
fhip, where Starno, and his fon Swaran, confulted the 
fpirit of Loda, concerning the iffue of the war. The 
rencounter of Fingal and Swaran. The Duan concludes, 
with a deferiptio'n of the airy hall of Cruth-loda, fup- 
pofed to be the Odm of Scandinavia. 

DU AN a FIRST. * 

A T ALE of the tithes of old ! Why, thou 
wanderer unfeen, that bendeft the thiftle 
of Lora, why, thou breeze of the valley, haft thou 
Vol. IL B b UR 
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left mine ear ? I hear no diftant roar of ftreams,- 
no found of the harp, from the rocks ! Come, 
thou huntrefs of Lutha, fend back his foul to the 
bard. 

I look forward to Lochlin of lakes, to the dark, 
ridgy bay of U-thorno, where Fingal defcended 
from ocean, from the roar of winds. Few are 
the heroes of Morven, in a land unknown ! Starno 
fent a dweller of Loda, to bid Fingal to the feaft : 
but the king remembered the pa ft, and all his rage 
arofe. 

Nor Gormal’s mofly towers ; nor Starno fhall 
Fingal behold. Deaths winder, like fhadows, over 
his fiery foul. Do I forget that beam of light, 
the white-handed daughter b of kings ? Go, fon of 
Loda ; his words are but blafts to Fingal : blafts, 
that, to and fro, roll the thiftle in autumnal vales. 

Duth-maruno c , arm of death ! Cromma-glas, 
of iron fhields ! Struthmor, dweller of battle’s 
wing ! Cormar, whofe fhips bound on feas, care- 
lefs as the courfe of a meteor, on dark ftreaming 
clouds ! Arife, around me, chHdren of heroes, in 
a land unknown. Let each look on his fhield, like 
Trenmor, the ruler of battles. u Come downy 
faid the king, thou dweller between the harps. 
Thou fhalt roll this ftream away, or dwell with ms 
in earth.” 

Around 
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Around him they rofe in wrath. No words 
came forth : they feized their fpears. Each foul 
is rolled into itfelf. At length the fudden clang 
is waked, on all their echoing fhields. Each 
took his hill, by night ; at intervals, they darkly 
flood. Unequal burfts the hum of fongs, between 
the roaring wind. Broad over them rofe the 
moon. In his arms, came tall Duth-maruno ; he 
from Croma-charn of rocks, Item hunter of the 
boar. In his dark boat he rofe on waves, when 
Crumthormoth d awaked its woods. In the chafe 
he fhone, among his foes : No fear was thine, 
Duth-maruno. 

Son of Comhal, he faid, my fteps fhall be for r 
ward through night. From this fhield I fhall view 
them, over their gleaming tribes. Starno, of 
lakes, is before me, and Swaran, the foe of ftran- 
gers. Their words are not in vain, by Loda's 
ftone of power. If Duth-maruno returns not, his 
fpoufe is lonely, at home, where meet two roaring 
ftreams, on Crathmo-craulo’s plain. Around are 
hills, with their woods : the ocean is rolling near. 
My fon looks on fcreaming fea-fowl, young wan- 
derer of the field. Give the head of a boar to 
Candona e , tell him of his father’s joy, when the 
fcriftly ftrength of I-thorno rolled on his lifted fpeqr. 

B b 2 4 Not 
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Not forgetting my fathers, faid Fingal, I have 

bounded over ridgy feas : theirs was the times of 

! ’ . jy ' ' ' ' . 

danger, in the days of old. Nor gathers darknefs 
on me, before foes, though I am young, in my 
locks. Chief of Crathmo-craulo, the field of night 
is mine. 

He rufhed, in all his arms, wide-bounding over 
Turthor’s ftream, that fent its fullen roar, by night, 
through Gorroars mifty vale. A moon-beam glit- 
tered on a rock: in the midft, flood a flately form; 
a form with floating locks, like Lochlin’s white- 
bofomed maid. Unequal are her fleps, and fhort: 
file throws a hroken Tong on wind. At times fhe 
tofies her white arms : for grief is in her foul. 

Torcul-torno f , of aged locks ? v/here now are 
thy fleps, by Lulan ? thou haft failed, at thine own 
dark flreams, father of Conban-carglas ! But I be- 
hold thee, chief of Lulan. Sportjng by Loda’s hall, 
when the dark-fkirted night is poured along the fky. 

Thou, fometimes, hideft the moon, with thy 
fhield. I have feen her dim, in heaven. Thou 
kindlefl thy hair into meteors, and failed: along 
the night. Why am I forgot in my cave, king 
of fhaggy boars ? Look from the hall of Lod[a, on 
lonely Conban-carglas. 

« Who art thou, faid Fingal, voice of night ?” 
She trembling, turned away. “ Who art thou, in 

. .... .. . * . t 
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thy darknefs ?” She ihrunk into the cave. The 
king loofed the thong from her hands ; he alked 
■about her fathers. 

Torcul-tornq, (he faid, once dwelt at Lulan’s 
foamy ftream : he dwelt — but, now, in Loda’s 
hall, he {hakes the founding {hell. He met Star- 
no of Lochlin, in battle ; long fought the dark- 
eyed kings. My father fell, at length, blue-fhield- 
ed Torcul-torno. 

By a rock, at Lulan’s ftream, I had pierced 
the bounding roe. My white hand gathered my 
hair, from oft' the ftream of winds. I heard a noife. 
Mine eyes were up. My foft breaft rofe on high. 
My ftep was forward, at Lulan, to meet thee, Tor- 
cul-torno 1 

It was Starno, dreadful king ! His red eyes roll- 
ed on Conban-carglas. Dark waved his ihaggy 
brow, above his gathered fmile. 'Where is my fa- 
ther, I faid, he that was mighty in war ? Thou art 
left alone among foes, daughter of Torcul-torno * 

He took my hand. He raifed the fail. In this 
cave he placed me dark. At times, he comes, a 
gathered mift. He Jifts before me, my father's 
ihield. Often paftes a beam s of youth, far-diftant 
from my cave. He dwells lonely in the foul of 
the daughter of Torcul-torno. 

Daughter 
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Daughter of Lulan, faid Fingal, white-handed 
Conban-carglas j a cloud, marked with ftreaks of 
iire, is rolled along thy foul. Look not to that 
dark-robed moon j nor yet to tjiofe meteors of hea- 
ven ; my gleaming fteel is around thee, daughter 
of Torcul-torno. 

It is not the fteel of the feeble, nor of the dark 
in foul. The maids are not Ihut in our k caves of 
ftreams ; nor tolling their white arms alone. They 
bend, fair within their locks, above the harps of 
Selma. Their voice is not in the defart wild, 

young light of Torcul-torno. 

******** 

******** 

Fingal again, advanced his fteps, wide through 
the bofom of night, to where the trees of Loda 
Ihook amidft fqually winds. Three ftones, with 
heads of mofs, are there ; a ftream, with foaming 
courfe j and dreadful, rolled around them, is the 
dark-red cloud of Loda. From its top looked for- 
ward a ghoft, , half-formed of the lhadowy fmoke. 
He poured his voice, at times, amidft the roaring 
ftream. Near, bending beneath a blafted tree, two 
heroes received his words : Swaran of the lakes, 
and Starno foe of ftrangers. On their dun Ihields, 
they darkly leaned : their fpears are forward in 

night. 
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flight. Shrill founds the blaft of darknefs, in Star- 
no’s floating beard. 

They heard the tread of Fingal. The warriors 
rofe in arms. “ Swaran, lay that wanderer low,' 
faid Starrro, in his pride. Take the (hield of thy 
father ; it is a rock in war.” Swaran threw his 
gleaming fpear ; it flood fixed in Loda’s tree. 
Then came the foes forward, with fwords. They 
mixed thefr rattling fteel. Through the thongs of 
Swaran’s fhield ruflied the blade ' of Luno. The 
fliield fell rolling on earth. Cleft the helmet * 
fell down. Fingal ftopt the lifted fteel. Wrath- 
ful flood Swaran unarmed. He foiled his filent 
eyes, and threw his fword on earth. Then, ftow- 
Iy ftalking over the ftream, he whiftled as he went. 

Nor unfeen of his father is Swaran. Starno 
turned away in wrath. His fhaggy brows waved 
dark, above his gathered rage. He ftrack Loda’s 
tree, with his fpear ; he raifed the hum of fongs. 
They came to the hoft of Lochlin, each in his own 
dark path ; like two foam-covered ftreams, from: 
two rainy vales. 

To Turthor’s plain Fingal returned. Fair rofe 
the beam of the eaft. If flume on the fpoils of 
Lochlin in the hand of the king. From her cave 
came forth, in her beauty, the daughter of Tor- 
«ul-torno. She gathered her hair from wind ; and 

wildly 
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wildly raifed her fong. The long of Lulan of fhells 
where once her father dwelt. 

She faw Starno’s bloody fhield. Gladnefs rofe, 
a light, on her face. She faw the cleft helmet of 
Swaran 1 ; fhe lhrunk, darkened, from the king. 
“ Art thou fallen, by thy hundred ftteams; O love 
of Conban-carglas !” 

**#*###* 

**###### 

• 

U-thorno, that rifift in waters ; on whofe fide 
are the meteors of night ! I behold the dark moon 
defeending behind thy echoing woods. On thy 
fop dwells the mifty Loda, the houfe of the fpirits 
of men. In the end of his cloudy hall bends for- 
ward Cruth-loda of fvvords. His form is dimly 
feen, amidft his wavy mift. His right-hand is on 
his fhield : in his left is the half-viewlefs fhell. 
The roof of his dreadful hall is marked with night- 
ly fires. 

The race of Cruth-loda advance, a ridge of 
formlefs {hades. He reaches the founding fhell, 
to thofe who ihone in war ; but, between him and 
the feeble, his fhield rifes, a cruft of darknefs. 
He is a fitting meteor to the weak in arms. 
Bright, as a rainbow on ftreams, came white-arm- 
ed Conban-carglas. 

###'*#### 

NOTES 
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DUAN FIRST. 

1 The bards diftinguifhed thofe compofiticns, in which 
the narration is often interrupted, by epifodes and apoftro- 
phes, by the name of Duan. Since the extinction of the 
order of the bards, it has been a general name for all an- 
cient compo'itions in verfe. The abrupt manner in which 
the /lory of this poem begins, may render it obfcure to fame 
readers ; it may not therefore be improper, to give here the^ 
traditional preface, which is generally prefixed to it. Two 
years after he took to wife Ros-crana, the daughter of Cor- 
nuc, king of Ireland, Fingal undertook an expedition into 
Orkney, to vifit his friend Cathulla, king of Iniftore. Af- 
ter ftaying a few days at Carric-thura, the refidence of Ca* 
thulla, the king fet fall, to return to Scotland; but a vio- 
lent ftorm arifing, his (hips were driven into a bay of Scan* 
dinavia, near Gormal, the feat of Stamo, king of Lochlin, 
his avowed’enemy. Starno, upon the appearance of flran- 
gers o;r his coaft, fummoned together the neighbouring 
tribes, and advanced, in a hoftile manner, towards the bay 
of Uthorno, where Fingal had taken Ihelter. Upon difco- 
vering who the ftr angers were, and fearing the valour of 
Fingal, which he had, more than or.ce, experienced before, 
he refolved to accomplifh by treachery, what he was afraid 
he Ihould fail in by open force* He invited, therefore, Fin- 
gal to a fcaft, at which he intended to afiafiina e him. The 
ling prudently declined to go, and Starno betook himfelf 
Vox.. II. C d to 
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to arms. The fequel of the ftory may be learned from the 
poem itfelf. 

b Agandecca, the daughter of Starno, whom her father 
killed, on account of her dfcovering to Fingal, a plot laid 
againft his life. Her ftory is related at large, in the third 
book of Fingal. 

c Duth-maruno is a name very famous in tradition. 
Many of his great adions are handed down, but the poems 
which contained the detail of them, are long fince loft. He 
lived, it is fuppofed, in that part of the north of Scotland, 
which is over againft Orkney. Duth-maruno, Cromma-glas 
Strouthmor, and Cormar, are mentioned, as attending Conr- 
hal, in his laft battle againft the tribe of Morni, in a poem-, 

. Which is ftill prtferved. It is not the work of Offian ; the 
phrafeology betrays it to be a modern compofition. It is 
fomething like thofe trivial compofitions, which the Irifh 
bards forged, under the name of Oflian, in the fifteenth and 
fixteenth centuries. Duth-maruno fignifies, black andjlea- 
dy ; Cromma-glas, bending and /worthy ; Struthmor, roar* 
tngjlream; Cormar, expert at fea. 

d Crumthormoth, one of the Orkney or Shetland ifiands. 
The name is not of Galic original It was fubjed to its 
own petty king, who is mentioned in one of Offian’s poems. 

c Cean-daona, head of the people , the fon of Duth-maru- 
no. He became afterwards famous, in the expeditions of 
Oflia®, after the death of Fingal. The traditional tales 
concerning him are very numerous, and, from the epithet, 
in them, beftowed on him ( Candona of boars ) it would 
appear, that he applied htmfelf to that kind of hunting, 
which his father, in this paragraph, is fo anxious to recom- 
mend to him. As I have mentioned the traditional tales of 
the Highlands, it may not be improper here, to give fome 

account 
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account of them. After the expulfion of the bards from 
the houfesof the chiefs, they being an indolent race of men, 
owed all their fubfiftence to the generality of the vulgar, 
whom they diverted with repeating the compofitiona of 
their predeceffors, and running up the genealogies of their 
entertainers to the family of their chiefs. As this fubjedt 
was, however, foon exhaufted, they were' obliged to have 
recourfe to invention, and form ftories having no founda- 
tion in fadt, which were fwallowed, with great credulity, 
by an ignorant multitude. By -frequent repeating, the fa- 
bles grew upon their hands, and, as each threw in what- 
ever circumftance he thought conducive to raife the admi- 
ration of his hearers, the ftory became, at laft, fo devoid of 
all probability, that even the vulgar themfclves did not be- 
lieve it. They, however, liked the tales lo well, that the 
bards found their advantage in turning profefled tale-makers. 
They then launched out into the wildeft regions of fidtion 
and romance. I firmly believe there are more ftories of 
giants, inchanted cattles, dwarfs, and palfreys, in the High- 
lands, than in any country in Europe. Thefe tales, it is, 
certain, like other romantic compofitions, ha* many things 
in them unnatural, and, confequently, difguftful to true 
tafte ; but, I know not how it happens, they command at- 
tention more than any other fidfions I ever met with. The 
extreme length of thefe pieces is very furprifing, fome of 
them requiring many days to repeat them, but fuch hold 
they take of the memory, that few circumftances are ever 
omitted by thofe who have received them only from oral 
tradition : What is more amazing, the very language of the 
bards is ftill preferved. It is curious to fee, that the de- 
feriptions of magnificence, introduced in thefe tales, is even 
Superior to all the pompous oriental fidtions of the kind. 

C c % t Torcul- 
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( Torcul-torno, according to tradition, was king of 
/ Crathlun, a diftridt in Sweden. The river Lulan ran near 
the refidence of Torcul-torno. There is a river in Sweden 
ftill called Lula, which is probably the fame with Lulan. 
The war between Starno and Torcul-torno, which termi- 
nated in the death of the latter, had its rife, at a hunting 
party. Starno being invited, in a friendly manner, by Tor- 
cul-torno, both kings, with their followers, went to the 
mountains of Stivamor, to hunt- A boar rufhed from the 
wood before the kings, and Torcul-torno killed it. Starno 
thought this behaviour a breach upon the privilege of guefts 
who were always honoured, as tradition exprefles it, with 
the danger of the chafe. A quarrel arofe, the kings came to 
battle, with all their attendants, and the party of Torcul- 
torno were totally defeated, and he himfelf (lain. Starno 
purfued his vidtory, laid wafte the diftridt of Crathlun, and 
coming to the refidence of Torcul-torno, carried off, by 
force, Conban-carglas, the beautiful daughter of his enemy. 
Her he confined in a cave, near the palace of Gormal, 
. where, on account of her cruel treatment, fhe became dif- 
tradted. " • 

The paragraph juft now before us, is the fong of Con- 
ban-carglas, at the time fhe was difeovered by Fingal. It 
Is in Lyric meafure, and fet to mufic, which is wild and 
fimple, and fo inimitably fuited to the fituation of the un- 
happy lady, that few can hear it without tears. 

s By the beam of youth, it afterwards appears, that Con- 
ban-carglas means Swaran, the fon of Starno, with whom, 
during her confinement, fhe had fallen in love. 

h From this contraft, which Fingal draws, between his 
own nation, and the inhabitants of Scandinavia, we may 
learn, that the former were much lefs barbarous than the 

'* ; "* - " latter. 
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latter. This diftindtion is fo much obferved throughout the 
poems of O Ilian, that there can be no doubt, that he fol- 
lowed the real manners of both nations in his own time. 
At the clofe of the fpeech of Fingal, there is a great part of 
the original loft. 

1 The fword of Fingal, fo called from its maker, Luno of 
Lochlin. 

k The helmet of Swaran. The behaviour of Fingal is al- 
ways conlifttnt with that generofity of fpirit which belong* 
to a hero. He takes no advantage of a foe difarmed. 

1 Conban-carglas, from feeing the helmet of Swaran 
bloody in the hands of Fingal, conjectured, that the hero 
was killed. A part of the original is loft. It appears, how- 
ever, from the fequel of the poem, that the daughter of 
Torcul-torno did not long furvive her furprife, occafioned 
by the fuppofed death of her lover. The defcription of the 
airy hall of Loda (which is fuppofed to be the fame with 
that of Odin, the deity of Scandinavia) is more pidturefque 
and defcriptive, than any in the Edda, or other works of 
the northern Scalders. 
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Fingal returning, with day, devolves the command of the 
army on Duth-maruno, who engages the enemy, and 
drives them over the ftream of Turthor. Fingal, after 
recalling his people, congratulates Duth-maruno on his 
fuccefs, but difeovers that the hero was mortally wound- 
ed in the engagement. Duth-maruno dies. Ullin, the 
bard, in honour of the dead, introduces the epil'ode of 
Colgorm and Strina-dona, with which the Duax 
concludes. 

DUAN SECOND. 

W HERE art thou, Ton of the king, faid dark- 
haired Duth-marur.o ? Where haft thou 
failed, young beam of Selma ? He returns not 
from the bofom of night ! Morning is fpread on 
U-thorno : in his mift is the fun, on his hill. 
Warriors, lift the fliields, in my prefence. He 
muft not fall, like a fire from heaven, whofe place 
is not marked on the ground. He comes like an 
eagle, from the Ikirt of his fqually wind ! In his 
hand are the fpoils of foes. King of Selma, our 
fouls were fad. 

f * . '4 • 

Near 
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Near us are the foes, Duth-maruno. They 
come forward, like waves in mill, when their 
foamy tops are feen, at times, above the low-fail- 
ing vapour. The traveller fhrinks on his journey^ 
and knows not whether to fly. No trembling tra-' 
vellers are we ! Sons of heroes, call forth the fteel. 

Shall the fword of Fingal arife, or fhall a warrior 
lead ? 

The * deeds of old, faid Duth-maruno, are like / 
paths to our eyes, O Fingal. Broad-fhielded Tren-- 
_ mor is flill feen, amidft his own dim years. Nor 
feeble was the foul of the king. There, no dark 
deed wandered in fecret. From their hundred? 
ftreams came the tribes, to grafly Colglan-crona# 
Their chiefs were before them. Each flrove to 
lead the war. Their fwords were often half un- 
fheathed. Red rolled their eyes of rage. Sepa- 
rate they flood, and hummed their furly fongs. 

“ Why fhould they yield to each other ? their fa- 
thers were equal in war.” 

Trenmor was there, with his people, flately m 
youthful locks. He faw the advancing foe. The 
grief of his foul arofe. He bade the chiefs to lead, 
by turns : they led, but they were rolled away. 
From his own molTy hill, blue-fhielded Trenmor 
came down. He led wide-fkirted battle, and the 
flrangers failed. Around him the dark-browed 

warriors 
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wairiors came: they (truck the (hield of joy. Like 
a pleafant gale, the words of power rufhed forth 
from Selma of kings. But the chiefs led, by turns, 
in war, till mighty danger rofe : then was the hour 
of the king to conquer in the field. 

“ Not unknown, faid Cromma-glas b of {hields, 
are the deeds of our fathers. But who (hall now 
lead the war, before the race of kings ? Mift fet- 
tles on thefe four dark hills : Within it let each 
warrior (trike his (hield. Spirits may defcend in 
darknefs, and mark us for the war.” They went, 
each to his hill of mift. Bards marked the founds 
of the (hields. Loudeft rung thy bofs, Duth-ma- 
runo. Thou mult lead in war. 

Like the murmur of waters, the race of LT-thor- 
no came down. Starno led the battle, and Swa- 
ran of (tormy ides. They looked forward from 
iron (hields, like Cruth-loda fiery-eyed, when he 

looks from behind the darkened moon, and ftrews 

\ 

his figns on night. 

The foes met by Turthor’s dream. They heaved 
like ridgy waves. Their echoing drokes are mixed. 
Shadowy death flies over the holts. They were 
clouds of hail, with fqually winds in their lkirts. 
Their lhowers are roaring together. Below them 
fweils the dark-rolling deep. 

Strife 
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Strife of gloomy U-thorno, why fhould I mark 
thy woun 's ? Thou art with the years that are gone : 
thou faded: on my foul. Starno brought forward 
his lkirt of war, and Swaran his own dark wing. 
Nor a harmlefs fire is Duth-maruno® fword. 
Lochlin is rolled over her dreams. 'Hie wrathful 
kings ’are folded in thoughts. They roll their fi- 
lent eves, over the flight of their land. The horn 
of Fingal was heard ; the fons of woody Albion re- 
turned. Put many lay, by Turthor’s dream, filent 
in their blood. 

Chief of Crom-charn, faid the king, Duth-ma- 
nmo, hunter of boars ! not harmlefs returns my* 
eagle, from the field of foes. For this white-bo- 
fomed Lanul fhall brighten at her dreams ; Can- 
dona diall rejoice, at rocky Crathmo-craulo- 
Colgorm c , replied the chief, was the fird of 
my race in Albion ; Colgorm, the rider of ocean, 
through its watry vales. He flew his brother in 
I-thorno : he left the land of his fathers. He chofe 
&is place, in filence, by rocky Crathmo-craulo. 
His race came forth, in their years ; they came 
forth to war, but they always fell. The wound of 
my fathers is mine, king of echoing ifles ! 

He drew an arrow from his fide. Fie fell pale, 
m a land unknown. His foul came forth to his 
fathers, to thdir dormy ids. There they purfued 
Vol. Ih D d boars' 
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boars gf mi ft, along the fkirts of winds. The 
chiefs flood ftlent around, as the ftones of Loda, 
on their hill. The traveller fees them through the 
twilight, from his lonely path. He thinks them 
the ghoftls of the aged, forming future wars. 

Night carite down on U-thorno. Still flood the 
chiefs in their grief. The blaft hiffed, by turns, 
through every warrior’s hair. Fingal, at length, 
burfted forth from the thoughts of his foul. Hi 
called UUin of harps, and bade the fong to rife. 
No falling fire, that is only feen, and then retires 
in night ; no departing meteor was Cfathmo -crau- 
*}o’s chief. He was like the ftrong-beaming fun, 
long rejoicing on his hill. Call the names of his 
fathers, from their dwellings of old. 

I-thorno * , faid the bard, that rifeft midft ridgy 
feas ! Why is thy head fo gloomy, in the ocean’s 
mill ? From thy vales came forth a race feaxlefs as? 
thy ftrong winged eagles ; the face of Colgorm of 
iron fhields, dwellers of Loda’s haH. 

In Tormoth’s refounding ifle, arofe Lurthan, - 
flreamy hhl. It bent its woody head above a filenf 
vale. There, at foamy Cruruth's fource, dwelt 
Rurmar, hunter of boars. His daughter was fair* 
as a fuh-beam, white-bofomed' Strinadona ! 

Many a king of heroes, and hero of iron fhields ;' 
many a youth of heavy locks came to Rurmar’s 1 

echoing 
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echoing hall. They came to woo the maid, the 
/lately huntrefs of Tormoth wild. But thou look- 
eflycarelefs from thy ileps, high-bofomed Strina- 
ddllo'l 

If on the heath fhe moved, her breafl was whiter 
than the down of Cana e j if on the fea-beat Chore, 
than the foam of the rolling ocean. Her eyes 
were two ftars of light ; her face was heaven’s bow 
in fhowers ; her dark hair flowed round it, like 
the ftreaming clouds. Thou wert the dweller of 
fouls, white-handed Strina-dona ! 

Colgorm came, in his iliip, and Corcul-Suran, 
king of fhells. The brothers came, from I-thorno, 
to woo the fun-beam of Tor moth’s ifle. She faw 
them in their echoing fteel. Her foul was fix- 
ed on blue-eyed Colgorm. Ul-lochlin’s f nightly 
eye looked in, and faw the tofiing arms *of Strina- 
dona. 

Wrathful the brothers frowned. Their flaming 
eyes, in filence, met. They turned away. They 
ftruck their Ihields. Their hands were trembling 
on their fwords. They rufhed into the ftrife of 
heroes, for long-haired Strinadona. 

Corcul-Suran fell in blood. On his ifle, raged 
the ftrength of his father. He turned Colgorm, 
from I-thorno, to wander on all the winds. In 
Crathmo-craulo’s rocky field, he dwelt by a foreign 
D d 2 ftream. 
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ftream. Nor darkened the king alone, that beam 
of light was near, the daughter of echoing Tor- 
moth, white-armed Strina-dona. s 


NOTES ON 

CAT H-L O D A. 

DUAN SECOND. 

3 In this fhort epifode we have a very probable account; 
given us, of the origin of monarchy in Caledonia. The 
Carl, or Gauls, who pofTdTed the countries to the north 
of the Firth of Edinburgh, were, originally, a number of 
diftindt tribes, or clans, each 1 object to its own chief, who 
was free and independent of any other power. When the 
Romans invaded them, the common danger might, per- 
haps, have induced thofe reguYt to join together, but, as 
they were unwilling to yield to the command of one of 
their own number, their battles were ill-condudted, and, 
confequently, unfuccefsful. Trenmor was the firft who 
reprefented to the chiefs, the bad confequences of carrying 
on their wars in this irregular manner, and advifed, that 
they themfclves fhould alternately lead in battle. They did 
fo, but they were unfuccefsful. When it came to Tren- 
mor’s turn, he totally defeated the enemy, by his fuperior 
valour and conduct, which gained him fuch an intereft a- 
mong the tribes, that he, and his family after him, were 
regarded as kings; or, to ufe the poets exprefiion, the 
words of power rufhed forth from Selmo of kings. The re- 
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gal authority, however, except in time of war, was but in- 
confiderable ; for every chief, within his own diflridt, was 
abfolute and independent. From the feene of the battle in 
this epifode (which was in the valley of Crona, a little to the 
north of Agricola’s wall) I ihould fuppofc that the enemies 
of the Caledonians were the Romans, or provincial Britons. 

" In tradition, this Cromma-glas makes a great figure in 
that battle which Comhal loft, together with his life, to the 
tribe of Morni. 1 have juft now, in my hands, an Irilh 
compolition, of a very modern date, a3 appears from the 
language, in which all the traditions, concerning that de- 
ceive engagement, are jumbled together. In juftice to the 
merit of the poem, 1 fliould have here prefented to the 
reader a tranflation of it, did not the bard mention fome 
circumftances very ridiculous, and others altogether inde- 
. cent. Moma, the wife of Comhal, had a principal hand 
in all the tranl'aitions, previous to the defeat and death of 
her hufband ; (he, to ufe the words of the bard, who was 
the guiding Jlar of the women of Erin. The bard, it is to 
be hoped, mifreprefented the ladies of his country, for 
Morna’s behaviour was, according to him, lb void of all 
decency, and virtue, that it cannot be l'uppofed, they had 
chofen her for their guiding Jlar. The poem confifts of 
many ftanzas. The language is figurative, and the num- 
bers harmonious ; but the piece is fo full of anachornifms, 
and fo unequal in its compolition, that the author, moft - 
undoubtedly, was either mad, or drunk, when he wrote 
it. It is worthy of being remarked, that Comhal is, in 
this poem, very often called, Comhal na b’ Albin, or Com- 
hal of Albion. Which lufficicntly d^monftrates, that the 
allegations of Keating and O’FJaherty, concerning Fion 
Mac-Connal , are but of late invention. 

* c The 
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c The family of Duth-maruuo, it appears, came ori- 
jginally from Scandinavia, or, at leaft, from fome of the 
northern ifles, fubjedt in chief, to the kings of Lochlin. 
The Highland fenachies, who never miffed to make their 
comments on, and additions to, the works of Ofiian, have 
given us a long lift of the anceftors of Duth-maruno, and ^ 
particular account of their adtions, many of which are of 
the marvellous kind. One of the tale-makers of the north 
has chofen for his hero, Starnmor, the father of Duth-ma- 
runo, and, confidering the adventures through which he 
has led him, the piece is neither difagreeable, nor abound- 
ing with that kind of fidtion, which fhocks credibility. 

d This epifode is, in the original, extremely beautiful. 
It is fct to that wild kind of mufic, which fome of the 
Highlanders diftinguifh, by the title of Fon Oio-Marra , or, 
the Song of Mermaids. Some part of the air is abfolutely in- 
fernal, but there are many returns in the meafure, which 
are inexpreffibly wild and beautiful. From the genius of 
the mufic, I fhould think it came originally from Scandina- 
via, for the fidtions delivered down concerning the Qi-mar- 
ra, (who are reputed the authors of the mufic) e^adtly cor- 
refpond with the notions of the northern nations, concern- 
ing their dim, or goddeffes of death. Of all the names in 
this epifode, there is none of a Galic original, except 
Strina-dona, which fignifies, the firife of heroes. 

c The Carta is a certain kind of grafs, whjch grows 
plentifully in the heathy moraffes of the north. Its ftalk is 
of the reedy kind, and it carries a tuft of down, very much 
refembling cotton. It is exceffively white, and, confequent- 
Jy, often introduced by the bards, in their fimilies concern- 
ing the beauty of women. 
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t Ul-lochlin, the guide to Locblin ; the name of a ftar. 

8 The continuation ' of this epifode is juft now in my 
hands : but the language is fo different from, and the ideas 
fo unworthy of, Ofiian, that I have rejected it, as an inter- 
polation by a modern bard. 
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Ofiian, after feme general reflections, deferibes the litua- 
tion of Fingal, and the polition of the army of Lochlin- 
The convetfation of Starno and Swaran. The epifode of 
Cormartrunar and Foinar-bragal. Starno, from his own 
example, recommends to Swaran, to furprife Fingal, who 
had retired alone to a neighbouring hill. Upon Swaran’s 
refufal, Starno undertakes the enterprife himfelf, is over- 
come, and taken prifoncr, by Fingal. He is difmified, 
after a fevere reprimand for his cruelty. 

DUAN THIRD. 

\ . 

W HENCE is the ftream of years ? Whither 
do thy roll along ? Where have they hid, 
in mift, their many-coloured fides ? I look into the 
times of old, but they feem dim to Offian’s eyes, 
like refle£ted moon beams, on a diftant lake. Here 
rife the red beams of war ! There, filent, dwells a 
feeble race ! They mark no years with their deeds, 
as flow they pafs along. Dweller between the 
fhields; thou that awakefl: the failing foul, -defeehd 
from thy wall, harp of Cona, with thy voices three ! 

Come 
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Come with that which kindles the paft : rear the 
forms of old, on their own dark-brown years ! 

U-thorno a , hill of ftorms, I behold my race onC 
thy fide. Fingal is bending, in night, over Duth- 
tnaruno’s tomb. Near him are the fteps of his he- 
roes, hunters of the boar. By Turthor’s ftream the 
hoft of Lochlin is deep in {hades. The wrathful 
kings flood on two hills ; they looked forward from 
their bofiy fhields. They looked forward on the 
ftars of night, red-wandering in the weft. Cruth- 
loda bends from high, like a formlefs meteor in the 
clouds. He fends abroad the winds, and marks 
therti, with his figns. Starno forefaw, that Mor- 
ten’s king was never to yield in war. 

He twice ftruck the tree in wrath. He rufhed 
before his fon. He hummed a furly long ; and 
heard his hair in wind. Turned b from one ano- 
ther, they ftood, like two oaks, which different 
winds had bent ; each hangs over its own loud 
fill, and (hakes its boughs in the courfe of blafts. 

Annir, faid Starno of lakes, was a fife that con- 
fumed of old. He poured death from his eyes, a- 
long the driving fields. His joy was in the fall of 
men. Blood to him, was a fummer ftream, that 
brings joy to withered vales, from its own mofiy 
rock. He came forth to the lake Luth-cormo, to 
Vol. II. E e meet 
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meet the tall Corman-trunar, he from Urlor of 
dreams, dweller of battle’s wing. 

The chief of Urlor hatl come to Gormal, with 
his dark-bofomed fhips ; he faw the daughter of 
Annir, white-armed Foinar-bragal. He faw her : 
nor carelefs rolled her eyes, on the rider of ftormy 
waves. She fled to his fhip in darknefs, like a 
moon-beam through a nightly vale. Annir pur- 
fued along the deep ; he called the winds of hea- 
ven. Nor alone was the king ; Starno was by his 
flde. Like U-thorno’s young eagle, I turned my 
eyes on my father. 

We came to roaring Urlor. With his people 
came tall Corman-trunar. We fought j but the 
foe prevailed. In his wrath flood Annir of lakes. 
He lopped the young trees, with his fword. His 
eyes rolled red in his rage. I marked the foul of 
the king, and I retired in night. From the field I 
took a broken helmet : a fhield that was pierced 
with fleet: pointlefs was the fpear in my hand. I 
went to find the foe. 

On a rock fat tall Corman-trunar, befide hi9 
burning oak ■, and near him, beneath a tree, fat 
deep-bofomed Foinar-bragah I threw my broken 
ihield before her ; and fpoke the words of peace. 
Befide his rolling fea, lies Annir of many lakes. 
The king was pierced in battle ; and Starno is to 
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raife his tomb. Me, a fon of Loda, he fends to 
white-handed Foinar-bragal, to bid her fend a lock 
from her hair, to reft with her father, in earth. 
And thou king of roaring Urlor, let the battle 
ceafe, till Annir receive the fhell, from fiery-eyed 
Cruth-loda. 

Burfting c into tears, fhe rofe, and tore a lock 
from her hair ; a lock, which wandered, in the 
blaft, along her heaving breaft. Corman-trunar 
gave the fhell ; and bade me to rejoice before him. 
I refted in the fhade of night ; and hide my face 
in my helmet deep. Sleep defcended on the foe. 

rofe, like a ftalking ghoft. I pierced the fide of 
Corman-trunar. Nor did Foinar-bragal efcape. 
She rolled her white bofom in blood. Why then, 
daughter of heroes, didft thou wake my rage ? 
Morning rofe. The foe were fled, like the depar- 
ture of mift. Annir ftruck his bofiy fhield. He 
called his dark-haired fon. I came, ftreaked with 
"wandering blood : thrice rofe the fhout of the king, 
like the burfting forth of a fquall of wind, from a 
cloud, by night. We rejoiced, three days, above 
the dead, and called the hawks of heaven. They 
came, from all their winds, to feaft on Annir’s foes. 
Swaran ! Fingal is alone d , tin his hill of night. 
Let thy fpear pierce the king iri fecret ; like Annir, 
jny foul fliall rejoice. 

E e % Soq, 
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Son of Annir of Gormal, Swaran fhall not flay 
in fhades. I move forth in light : the hawks rufh 
from all their winds. They are wont to trace my 
courfe : it is not harmlefs through war. 

Burning rofe the rage of the king. He thrice 
raifed his gleaming fpear. But ftarting, he fpared 
his fon ; and rufhed into the night. By Turthor’s 
ftream a cave is dark, the dwelling of Conban-car- 
glas. There he laid the helmet of kings, and call- 
ed the maid of Lulan, but fhe was diftant far, in 
Loda’s refounding hall. 

Swelling with rage, he ftrode, to where Fingal 
lay alone. The king was laid on his fhield, on his 
own fecret hill. Stern hunter of fhaggy boars, no 
feeble maid is laid before thee : no boy, on his fer- 
ny bed, by Turthmor’s murmuring ftream. Here 
is fpread the couch of the mighty, from which they 
rife to deeds of death. Hunter of fhaggy boars a- 
waken not the terrible. 

Starno came murmuring on. Fingal arofe in 
arms. *f Who art thou, fon of night ?” Silent he 
threw the fpear. They mixed their gloomy flrife. 
The fhield of Starno fell, cleft in twain. He is 
bound to an oak. The early beam arofe. Then 
Fingal beheld the king of Gormal. He rolled a- 
while his filent eyes. He thought of other days, 
when white-bofomed Agandecca moved like the 
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mulic of fongs. He loofed the thong from his 
hands. Son of Annir, he faid, retire. Retire to 
Gormal of fhells : a beam that was fet returns. I 
remember thy white-bofomed daughter ; dreadful 
king away ! Go to thy troubled dwelling, cloudy 
foe of the lovely ! Let the ftranger fhun thee, thou 
gloomy in the hall ! 

A tale of the times of old ! 


NOTES ON 

CATH-LODA. 

•DUAN THIRD. 

a The bards, who were always ready to fupply what they 
thought deficient in the poems of Ofiian, have inferted a 
great many incidents between the fecond and third Duan of 
Cath-loda. Their interpolations are fo eafily diftinguiflied 
from the genuine remains of Ofiian, that it took me very 
Httle time to mark them out, and totally to rejed them. 
If the modem Scots and Irifh bards have ftiewn any judge- 
ment, it is in afcribing their own compofitions to names of 
antiquity, for, by that means, they themfelves have efcaped 
that contempt, which the authors of fuch futile performan- 
ces muft, neceflarily, have met with, from people of true 
tafte. I was led into this obfervation, by an Irifh poem, 
Juft now before me. It concerns a defcent made by Swa- 
ran, king of Lochlin, on Ireland, and is the work, fays the 
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traditional preface prefixed to it, of OJJian Mac-Fion. If. 
however appears, from feveral pious ejaculations, that it 
was rather the compofition of fome good prieft, in the fif- 
teenth or fixteenth century, for he fpeaks, with great devo- 
tion, of pilgrimage, and more particularly, of the blue-eyed 
daughter i pf the convent. Religious, however, as this poet 
was, he was not altogether decent, in the feenes he intro- 
duces between Swaran and the wife of Congcullion, both of 
whom he reprefents as giants. It happening unfortunately 
that Congcullion was only of a moderate ftature, his wife, 
without hefitation, preferred Swaran, as a more adequate 
match for her own gigantic fize. From this fatal preference 
proceeded fo much mifehief, that the good poet altogether 
left fight of his principal a&ion, and he ends the piece, 
with an advice to men, in the choice of their wives, which, 
however good it may be, I (hall leave concealed in the ob- 
fairity of the original. 

& The furly attitude of Starno and Swaran is well adapt- 
ed to their fierce and uncomplying difpofition. Their cha- 
racters, at firft fight, feem little different ; but, upon exa* 
ruination, we find that the poet has dexteroufly diftinguifli- 
ed between them. They were both dark, ftubborn, haugh- 
ty, and referved ; but Starno was cunning, revengeful, and 
cruel, to the higheft degree ; the difpofition of Swaran, 
though favage, was lefs bloody, and fomewhat tindtured 
with generofity. It is doing injuftice to O Ilian, to fay, that 
he has not a great variety of characters. 

c Offian is very partial to the fair fex. Even the daugh- 
ter of cruel Annir, the lifter of the revengeful and bloody 
Starno, partakes not of thofe difagreeable chambers fo pe- 
culiar to her family. She is altogether tender and delicate, 
Homer, of all ancient poets, ufes the fex with leaft ceremo- 
ny 
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ny. His cold contempt is even worfe, than the downright 
abufe of the moderns ; for to draw abufe iiqplies the pof- 
feflion of fome merit. 

d Fingal, according to the cuftom of the Caledonian 
kings, had retired to a hill alone, as he himfelf was to re- 
fume the command of the army the next day. Stanio 
might have fome intelligence of the king’s retiring, which 
occafions his requeft to Swaran, to ftab him ; as he forefew 
by his art of divination, that he could not overcome him in 
Open battle. 
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After an addrefs to Malvina, the daughter of Tofcar, Offiah 
proceeds to relate his own expedition to Fuarfed, an 
ifland of Scandinavia. Mal-orchol, king of Fuarfed, be- 
ing hard pieffed in war, by Tonthormod, chief of Sar- 
dronlo, (who had demanded, in vain, the daughter of 
Mal-orchol in marriage) Fingal fent Offian to his aid, 
Oflian, on the day after his arrival, came to battle with 
Ton-thOrftiod, and took him prifoner. Mal-orcho! offers 
his daughter Oina-morul to Offian ; but he, difeovering 
her pafflon for Ton-thormod, generoufly furrenders her to 
her lover, and brings about a reconciliation between the 
two kings. 

A S flies the unconftant fun, over Larrrion’s 
graffy hill ; fo pafs the tales of old, along 
my foul, by night. When bards, are removed to 
fheir place ; when harps are hung in Selma’s hall ; 
then comes a voice t6 Offian, and awakes his foul. 
It is the voice of years that are gone : they roll be- 
fore me, with all their deeds. I feize the tales, as 
they pafs, and pour them forth in fong. Nor a 
troubled ftream is the fong of the king, it is like the 
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fifing of mufic from Lutha of the firings. Lutha, 
of many firings, not filent are thy ftreamy rocks. 
When the white hands of Malvina move upon the 
harp. Light of the fhadowy thoughts, that fly 
acrofs my foul, daughter of Tofcar of helmets. 
Wilt thou not hear the fong! We call back, maid 
of Lutha, the years that have rolled away. 

It was in the days of the king a , while yet my 
locks were young, that I marked Con-cathlin b , on 
high, from ocean’s nightly wave. My courfe was 
towards the ifle of Fuarfed, woody dweller of 
feas. Fingal had fent me to the aid of Mal-orchol, 
king of Fuarfed wild : for war was around him, 
and our fathers had met, at the feaft. 

In Col-coiled, I bound my fails, and fent my 
fword to Mal-orchol of lhells. He knew the fig- 
mi of Albion, and the joy arofe. He came from 
his own high hall, and feized my hand in grief. 

Why comes the race of heroes to a falling king ? 
Ton-thormod of many fpears is the chief of wavy 
Sar-dronlo. He faw and loved my daughter white- 
hofomed Oina-morut. He fought; I denied the 
rhaid ; for our fathers had been foes. He came. 
With battle, to Fuarfed. My people are rolled 
away. Why comes the race of heroes to a falling 
king ?” 

Vo£. IT. F f i co met 
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I come not, I faid, to look, like a boy, on the' 
ftrife. Fingal remembers Mat-orchol, and his halt 
for ftrangers. From his waves, the warrior de- 
fcended, on thy woody ifte. Thou wert no cloud 
before him. Thy feaft was fpread with fongs. 
For this my fword fliall rife } and thy foes perhaps 1 
may fail. Our friends are not forgot m their dan- 
ger, though diftant is our land. 

Son of the daring Trenmor, thy words are like 
the voice of Gruth-loda, when he fpeaks, from his 
parting cloud, ftrong dweller of the Iky ! Many 
have rejoiced at my feaft ; but they all have for- 
got Mal-orchol. I have looked towards all the 
winds, but no white fails were feen. But fteel c re- 
founds in my hall} and not the joyful {hells.' 
Come to my dwelling, race of heroes } dark-fkirt- 
cd night is near. Hear the voice of fongs, from 
the maid" of Fuarfed wild.' 

. . • 

We went. On the harp arofe the white hands 
of Oina-morul. She waked her own fad tale,' 
from every trembling ftring. I ftood ih filence } : 
for bright in her locks was the daughter of many 
ifles. Her eyes were like two ftars, looking for- 
ward through a rulhing fhower. The mariner" 
marks them on high, and blefles the lovely beams. 
With morning we rufhed to battle, to Tormul’s 
refounding ftream : the foe moved tb the found 
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of Tonthormod’s bofiy ihield. From wing to 
wing the ftrife was mixed. I met the chief of Sar- 
dronlo. Wide flew his broken Heel. 1 feized 
the king in fight. I gave his hand, bound faft 
with thongs, to Mal-orchol, the giver of {hells. 
Joy rofe at the feaft of Fuarfed, for the foe had 
failed. Ton-thormod turned his face away, from 
Oina-morul of ifles. 

Son of Fingal, begun Mal-orchol, not forgot 
{halt thou pafs from me. A light fhall dwell in 
thy fhip. Oina-morul of flow- rolling eyes. She 
fhall kindle gladnefs, along thy mighty foul. 
Nor unheeded {hall the maid move in Selma, 
through the dwelling of kings. 

In the hall I lay in night. Mine eyes were half. 
clofed in fleep. Soft mufic came to mine ear : it 
was like the rifing breeze, that whirls, at firft, the 
thiftle’s beard ; then flies, dark-lhadowy, over the 
grafs. It was the maid of Fuarfed wild: fhe raifed 
the nightly fong j for fhe knew that my foul was 
a ftream, that flowed at pleafant founds. 

Who looks, fhe faid, from his rock, on ocean’s 
elofing mift ? His long locks, like the raven’s 
wing, are wandering on the blaft. Stately are his 
fteps in grief. The tears are in his eyes. His 
manly breaft is heaving over his burfting foul. 
Retire, I am diftant far ; a wanderer in lands un- 
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known. Though the race of kings are arpumj 
rne, yet my foul is dark, Why have our father? 
been foes, Ton-thormod love of maids ! 

Soft voice of the ftreamy ifle, why doft thoq 
mourn by night : the race of daring Trenmpr ar$ 
hot the dark in foul. Thou fhalt not wander, by 
iftreams unknown, blue eyed Oina-morul. "With- 
in this botom is a voice } it comes not to other 
ears it bids Offian hear the haplefs, in their hour 
of woe. Retire, foft finger by night ; Ton-thor- 
mod fhall not mourn on his rock. * 

With morning I loofed the king. I gave the 
long-haired maid. Mal-orchol heard my words, 
in the midft of his echoing halls. “ King of Fuar-. 
fed, wild, why fhotild ron-rthormod mourn? He 
is of the race of heroes, and a flame in war. 
Your fathers have been foes, but now their dim 
ghofts rejoice in death." They ftretch their arms 
of mift to the fame fhell in Loda. Forget their 
rage, ye warriors, it was the cloucj of other years.” 
Such were the deeds of Ofiian, while yet his 
locks were young : though lovelinefs, with a robe 
of beams, clothed the daughter of many Hies. We 
call back, maid of Lutha, the years that have roll-, 
cd away. ■ ! " • - u 
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? Fingal. 

b Con-cathlin, mild beam of the wave. What ftar was 
lo called of old is not ealily aicertained. Some now dif- 
tinguifh the pole-ftar by that name. A fong, which is ftill 
in repute, among the fea-faring part of the Highlanders, 
alludes to this paffage of Offian. The author commends 
the knowledge of Offian in fca affairs, a merit, which, per- 
haps, few of us modems will allow him, or any in the age 
iii which he lived. One thing is certain, that the Caledo- 
nians often made their way through the dangerous and 
tempeftuous feas of Scandinavia ; which is more, perhaps, 
than the more poliffied nations, fubfifting in thofe times, 
dared to venture. In eftimating the degree of knowledge 
of arts among the ancients, we ought not to bring it into 
comparifon with the improvements of modern times. Our 
advantages over them proceed more from accident, than any 
merit of ours. 

c There is a fevere fatire couched in this expreffion, againft 
the guefts of Mal-orchol. Had his feaft been ftill fpread, 
had joy continued in his hall, his former parafites would 
not have failed to rel'ort to him. But as the time of fefti- 
vity was paft, their attendance alfo ceafed. The fentiments 
of a certain old bard are agreeable to this obfervation. He, 
poetically, compares a great man to a fire kindled in a de- 
fart place. “ Thofe that pay court to him, fays he, are 
rolling large around him, like the frnoke about the fire. 
This fmoke gives the fire a great appearance at a diftance, 
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but it is but an empty vapour itfelf, and varying it* form 
at every breeze. When the trunk, which fed the fire, is 
confirmed, the ftnoke departs on all the winds. So the 
flatterers forfake their chief, when his power declines.” I 
have chofen to give a paraphrafe, rather than a tranflation, 
of this paflage, as the original is yerbofe and frothy, not- 
withftanding the fentimental merit of the author. He was 
one of the lefs ancient bards, and their compofitions are 
not nervous enough to bear a literal tranflation. 
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A POEM. 

THE ARGUMENT. 

t ingat difpafches OflVan and T ofcar to raife a ftone, on the 
banks of the ftream of Croha, to perpetuate the memory 
of a vidtory, which he had obtained in that place. When 
they were employed in that work, Car-ul, a neighbour- 
ing chief, invited them to a feaft. They Went: and Tof- 
car fell defperatel'y in love with Colna-dona, the daughter 
of Caf-ul. Colna-dona became no lefs enamoured of 
Tofcar. An incident, at a hunting-party, brings their 
loves to a happy illue. 

C OL-AMON* of troubled ftreams, dark Wan- 
derer of diftant vales, I behold thy courfe, 
between trees, near Car-ul’s echoing halls. There 
dwelt bright Colna-dona, the daughter of the 
king. Her eyes were rolling ftars j her arms were 
white as the foam of ftreams. Her breaft role 
flowly to fight, like ocean’s heaving wave. Her’ 
foul was a ftream of light. Who, among the 
maids, was like the love of heroes ? 

Beneath the voice of the king. We moved to 
Crona b of the ftreams, Tofcar of grafly Lutha, 
and O Ilian, young in fields. Three bard? attend- 
ed 
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ed with longs; Three bofly fhields were borne 
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before us : for we were to rear the ftone, in me- 
mory of the paft. By Crona’s molly courfe. Fin- 
gal had fcattered his foes : he had rolled away the 
ft rangers, like a troubled fea. We cam'e to the 
place of renown : from the mountains defeended 
night. I tore an oak from its hill, and raifed a 
flame on high. I bade my fathers to look down, 
from the clouds of their hall j for, at the fame of 
their race, they brighten m the wind. 

I took a ftone from the ftream, amidft the foh 
of bards. The blood of Fingal’s foes hung curd 
led in its ooze. Beneath, I placed, at intervals, 
three boftfes from the Ihields of foes, as rofe or fell 
the found of Ullin’s nightly fong. Tofcar laid a 
dagger iti earth, a mail of founding fteel. We 
raifed the mould around the ftone, and bade it 
fpeak to other years. 

Oozy daughter of ftrearns, that nW art reared 

4 

on high, fpeak to the feeble, O ftone, after Sel- 
ma’s race have failed ! Prone, from the ftormy 
night, the traveller fhall lay him, by thy fide : thy 
whiftling mofs Ihall found in his dreams ; the 
years that were paft Ihall return. Battles rife be- 
fore him, blue-fliielded kings defeend to war : the 
darkened moon looks from heaven, on the trou- 
bled field. He Ihall burft, with morning, from 
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dreams, and fee the tombs of warriors round. He 
fhall afk about the done, and the aged will reply, 
“ This gray dorle Was raifed by Ofliah, a chief of 
other years !” 

From c Col-ariion came a bard, from Car-ul, the 
friend of Grangers. He bade us to the feaft of 
kings, to the' dwelling of bright Colna-dona. We 
went to the hall of harps. There Car-ul brighten- 
ed between his aged lotks, when he beheld the 
fons of his friends, like two yotirrg trees with their 
leaves. 

* X f ‘ * ( 

Sorts of the mighty, he faid," ye bring back the 
days of old, when firft I defeended from waves, on 
Selma’s dreamy Vale. I purfued Duth-mocarglo?, 
dweller of ocean’s wind. Our fathers had been 
foes, we met by Clutha’s winding waters. He fled, 
along the fea, and my fails Were fp’read behind him. 
Night deceived me, on the deep. I came to the 
dwelling of kings, to Selma of high-bofomed maids. 
Fingal came forth with his bards, and Conloch, 
arm of death. I feafted three days in the hall, and 
faw the blue eyes of Erin, Ros-crana, daughter of 
heroes, light of Cormac’tf race. Nor forgot did my 
fteps depart : the kings gave their fliields to Car-ul : 
they hang, on high, in Col-amon, in memory of 
the pad. Sons of the daring kings,' ve bring back 
the days of old. 

Vat. II. G g Car-ul 
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Car-ul placed the oak of feafts. He took two- 
boffes from our fhields. He laid them in earth, 
beneath a (tone, to fpeak to the hero’s race. 
“ When battle, faid the king, fhall roar, and our 
fons are to meet in wrath j my race (hall look, per- 
haps, on this ftone, when they prepare the fpear. 
Have not our fathers met in peace, they will fay 
and lay afide the Afield ?” 

Night came down. In her long locks moved 
the daughter of Car-ul. Mixed with the harp a- 
rofe the voice of white-armed Colna-dona. Tof- 
car darkened in his place, before the love of he- 
roes. She came on his troubled foul, like a beam 
to the dark-heaving ocean : when it burfts from a. 
cloud, and brightens the foamy fide of a wave d . 

# *• * # # # # * 

* * # . # * #• * 

With morning we awaked the woods ; and hung 
forward on the path of the rpes. They fell by 
their wonted ftreams. We returned through Cro- 
na’s vale. From the wood a youth came forward, 
with a fhield and pointlefs fpear. « Whence, faid 
Tofcar of Lutlia, is the flying beam ? Dwells there 
peace at Col-amon, round bright Colna-dona of 
harps 
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By Col-amon of Itreams, faid the youth, bright 
Colna-dona dwelt. She dwelt ; but her courfe is 
now in defarts, with the fon of the king ; he that 
feized her foul as it wandered through the hall. 

Stranger of tales, faid Tofcar, halt thou marked 
the warrior’s courfe ? He mull fall ; give thou that 
bofiy fhield ! In wrath he took the ihield. Fair 
behind it heaved the breafts of a maid, white as the 
bofom of a fwan, riling on fwift-rolling waves. It 
was Colna-dona of harps, the daughter of the king. 
H erblue eyes had rolledonTofcar, and her love arofe. 


NOTES ON 

COLNA-DONA. 

* Colna-dona fignifies the love of heroes. Col-amon, nar * 
row river. Car-ul, dark eyed. Col-amon, the refidence of 
Car-ul, was in the neighbourhood of Agricola's wall, to- 
wards the fouth. Car-ul feems to have been of the race of 
thofe Britons, who are diltinguilhed by the name of Maia- 
tse, by the writers of Rome. Maiatae is derived from two 
Galic words, Moi, a plain, and A.tich, inhabitants ; fo 
that the fignification of Maiats is, the inhabitants of the 
plain country ; a name given to the Britons, who were fet- 
tled in the Low lands, in contradiftin^lon to the Caledo- 
nians, (i. e. Cael-don, the Gauls of the hills ) who were 
poflefled of the more mountainous divifion of North-Bri- 
fcii}. 

G g * b Crona, 
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b Crona, murmuring, was the tame of a fmall ft ream, 

• • * 
>vhich d' l harged itfelf in the river Carron. It is often men- 
tioned by Oflian, and the fcenes qf many of his poems are 
on its banks. The enemies, whom Fingal defeated here, 
‘ are not mentioned. They were, probably, the provincial 
Briton?. That tradt of country between the Firths of Forth 
and Clyde has been, through all antiquity, famous for bat- 
tles and rencounters, between the different nations, who 
were pofleffed of North and South Britain. Stirling, a 
town fituated there, derives its name from that very cir- 
cumftance. It is a corruption of the Gallic name, Strila, 
i. e. the hill, or rock of contention. 

c The manners of the Britons and Caledonians were fb 
fimilar, in the days of Oflian, that there can be no doubt, 
that they were originally the fame people, and defeended 
from tliofe Gauls who firft pofleffed themfelves of .South- 
Britain, and gradually migrated to the north. This hypo- 
thefis is more rational than the idle fables of ill informed fe- 
nachies, who bring the Caledonians from diftant countries. 
The bare opinion of Tacitus, (which, by-the-bye, was on- 
ly founded on a fimilarity of the perfonal figure of the Ca- 
ledonians to the Germans of his o%vn time) though it has 
ftaggered fome learned men, is not fufficient to- make us be- 
lieve, that the ancient inhabitants of North-Britain were a 
German colony. A difeuflion of a point like this might be 
curious, but could never be fatisfadtorv. Periods fo diftant 
are fo involved in obfeurity, that nothing certain can be now 
advanced concerning them. The light which the Roman 
writers hold forth is too feeble to guide us to the truth, 
through the darknefs which has furrounded it.. 

a Here ah epifode is entirely loft ; or at lenft, handed down 
fo imperfectly, that it does not deferve a place in the poem. 

THE 
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THE DEATH OF OSCAR: 

A POEM. 


INTRODUCTION. 

One of the Fragments of Ancient Ppetry lately publilhed, 
gives a different account of the death of Ofcar, the fon 
of Oflian. The tranflator, though he well knew the more 
probable tra&ition concerning that hero, was unwilling to 
reject a poem, which, if not really of Oflian’s compofi- 
tion, has much of his manner, and concife turn of ex- 
prefiion. A more corredt copy of that fragment, which, 
has fince come to the trandator’s hands, has enabled him 
to corredt the miftake, into which a Cmilarity of name* 
had led thofe who handed down the poem by tradition. 
The heroes of the piece are Ofcar the fon of Carutk, and 
Dermid the fon of Diaran. Oflian, or perhaps his imi- 
tator, opens the poem with a lamentation for Ofcar, and 
afterwards, by an eafy tranfition, relates the (lory of Of- 
car the fon of Caruth, who feems to have bore the fame 
charadler, as well as name, with Ofcar the fon of Oflian. 
Though the tranflator thinks he has good reafon to rejedt 
the fragment as the compofition of Oflian, yet as it is, 
after all, (till fomewhat doubtful whether it is or not, he 
has here fubjoined it. 

W HY opened thou afrefh the fpring of my 
grief, 0 fon of Alpin, inquiring how Of- 
car fell ? My eyes are blind with tears ; but memo- 
ry 
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ry beams on my heart. How can I relate the 
mournful death of the head of the people ! Chief 
of the warriors, Ofcar, my fpn, ihall I fee thee no 
more ! 

He fell as the moon in a ftorm ; as the fun fropr 
the midft of his courfe, when clouds rife from the 
wafte of the waves, when the blacknefs of the ftorm 
inwraps the rocks of Ardajanider. I, like an an- 
cient oak on Mprven, I moulder alone in my place. 
The blaft hath lopped my branches away ; and I 
tremble at the wings of the north. Chief of the 
warriors, Ofcar, my fon ! (hall 1 fee thee no more ! 

But, fon of Alpin, the hero fell not harmlefs as 
the grafs of the field ; the blood of the mighty was 
on his fword, and he travelled with death through 
the Tranks of their pride. But Ofcar, thou fon of 
Caruth, thou haft fallen low ! No enemy fell by 
thy hand. Thy fpear was ftained with the blood 
of thy friend. 

Dermid and Ofcar were one : They reaped the 
battle together. Their friendfhip was ftrong as 
their fteel ; and death walked between them to the 
field. They came on the foe like two rocks falling 
from the brows of Ardven. Their fwords were 
ftained with the blood of the valiant : warriors 
fainted at their names. Who was equal to Ofcar, 
but Dermid ? and who to Dermid, but Ofcar ! 
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They killed mighty Dargo in the field ; Dargo 
who never fled in war. His daughter was fair as 
the morn ; mild as the beam of night. Her eyes, 
like two ftars in a fhower ; her breath, the gale of 
fpring : her breafts, as the new fallen fnow float- 
ing on the moving heath. The warriors faw her, 
and loved ; their fouls were fixed on the maid. 
Each loved her as his fame ; each muft pofiefs her, 
or die. But her foul was fixed on Ofcar ; the foil 
of Caruth was the youth of her love. She forgot 
the blood of her father •, and loved the hand that 
flew him. 

Son of Caruth, faid Dermid, I love O Ofcar, 
I love this maid. But her foul cleaveth unto thee ; 
and nothing can heal Dermid. Here, pierce this 
bofom, Ofcar; relieve me, my friend, with thy 
fword. 

My fword, fon of Diaran, fhall never be flamed 
with the blood of Dermid. 

Who then is worthy to flay me, O Ofcar fon of 
Caruth ? Let not my life pafs aWay unknown. Let 
none but Ofcar flay me. Send me with honour to> 
the grave, and let my death be renowned. 

Dermid, make ufe of thy fword ; fon of Diaran, 
wield thy fteel. Would that I fell with thee ! that 
my death came from the hand of Dermid ! 

They 
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They fought by the brook of the mountain, by 
the ftrcams of Branno. Blood tinged the running 

vJ U 

water, and curdled round the mofly ftones. The 
itately Dermid fell ; be fell, arid fmiled in death. 

And falleft thou, fon of Diaran, falleft thou by 
Ofcar’s hand ! Dermid who never yielded in war, 
thus do I fee thee fall ! He went, and returned to 
the maid of his love ; he returned,- but fhe pprcci- 
Ved his griefv 

Why that gloom, fon of Caruth ? what fhades 
thy mighty foul ? 

Though once renowned for the bow, O maid, I 
have loft nr? fame. Fixed on a tree bv the brook 

J J 

of the hill, is the fhield of the valiant Gorrnur* 
whom 1 flew in battle. I have wafted the day in 
tain, nor could my arrow pierce it. 

Let me try, fon of Caruth, the fkill of Dargo’i 
daughter. My hands were taught the bow ; my 
father delighted in my fkill. 

She went. He flood behind the fhield. Her 
arrow flew, and pierced his breaft. 

» 

BlefTed be that hand of fnow ; arid bleffed that 
bow of yew ! Who but the daughter of Dargo was 
worthy to flay the j'on of Caruth ? Lay me in the 
earth, my fair one j lay me by the litle of Dermid. 

Ofcar ! the maid replied, I have the foul of the 
riaighty Dargo. Well pleafed I can meet death. 

My 
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My forfow I can end. She pierced her white bo* 
fom with the fleel. She fell *, fh’e trembled ; and 
died. 

By the brook of the hill their graves are laid ; a 
birch’6 unequal {hade covers their tomb. Often 
on their green earthen tombs the branchy fons of 
the mountain feed, when mid-day is all in flames, 
and fllence over all the hills. 
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DISSERTATION 

CONCERNING THE 

POEMS OF O SSI AN." 


1 HE hiftory of thofe nations which originally pofiefted- 
the north of Europe, is little known. Deftitute of the ufe 
of letters, they themfelves had not the means of transmitting- 
their great actions to remote pofterity. Foreign writers faw 
them only at a diftance, and therefore their accounts are 
partial and indiftinft. The vanity of the Romans induced' 
them to conlider the nations beyond the pale of their em- 
pire as barbarians; and confequently their hiftory unworthy 
of being inveftigated. Some men, otherwife of great merit 
among ourfclves, give into this confined' opinion. Having 
early imbibed their idea of exalted manners from the Greek 
and Roman writers, they fcarcely ever afterwards had the 
fortitude to allow any dignity of character to any other an- 
cient people. 

Without derogating fron*the fame of Greece and Rome, 
we may conlider antiquity beyond the pale of their empire 
worthy of fome attention. The nobler paffions of the mind 
never (hoot forth more free and unreftraincd than in thefe 
times we call barbarous. That irregular manner of life, 
and thofe manly purfuits from which barbarity takes its 
name, are highly favourable to a ftrength of mind unknown 
in polilhed times. In advanced fociety the characters of 
men are more uniform and dilguifed. The human paffions 
lie in fome degree concealed behind forms, and artificial 

xnannersj 
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manners ; and the powers of the foul, without an opportu- 
nity of exerting them, lofe their vigour. The times of re- 
gular government,*and polifhed manners, are therefore to be 
wiflied for by the feeble and weak in mind. An unfettled 
Hate, and thofe convulfions which attend it, is the proper 
field for an exalted character, and the exertion of great 
parts. Merit there rifes always fuperior ; no fortuitous 
event can rake the timid and mean into power. To thofe 
who look upon antiquity in this light, it is an agreeable pro- 
fpedt ; and they alone can have real plcafure in tracing na- 
tions to -their fource. 

The eftablifhment of the Celtic ftates, in the north of Eu- 
rope, is beyond the reach of their written annals. The 
traditions and fongs to which they trufted their hiftory, 
were loft, or altogether corrupted in their revolutions and 
migrations, which were fo frequent and universal, that no 
kingdom in Europe is now poffefled by its original inhabi- 
tants. Societies were formed, and kingdoms eredted, from 
a mixture of nations, who, in procefeof time, loft all know- 
ledge of their own origin. 

If tradition could be depended upon, it is only among 
a people, from all time free of intermixture with foreigners. 
We are to look for tbefe among the mountains and inacceC- 
fible parts of a country : places, on account of their bar- 
rennefs, uninviting to an enemy, or whofe natural ftrength 
enabled the natives to repel invafions. Such are the inhabi- 
tants of the mountains of Scotland. We, accordingly, find, 
that they differ materially from thofe who poflefe the low 
and more fertile part of the kingdom. Their language is 
pure and original, and their manners are thofe of an ancient 
and unmixed race of men. Confcious of their own antiqui- 
ty, they long defpifed others, as a new and mixed people, 
they lived in a country only fit for pafture, they were 
H h a fjrec 
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free of that toil and bufmefs, which engrofa the attention of 
a commercial people. Their amufement confifted in hear- 
ing or repeating their fongs and traditions, >and thefemtire- 
Jy turned on the antiquity of their nation, and the exploits 
of their forefathers. It is no wonder, therefore, that there 
are more remains of antiquity, among them, than among 
any other people in Europe. Traditions, however, con- 
cerning remote periods, are only to be regarded, in fo far 
as they co incide with cotempprary writers of undoubted 
credit and veracity. 

No writers began their accounts from a more early pe- 
riod, than the hiftoriana of the Scots nation. Without re- 
cords, or even tradition itfelf, they give a long lift of an- 
cient kings, and a detail of their tranfadions, with a feru- 
pulous exa&nefs. One might naturally fuppofe, that, when 
they had no authentic annals, they fhouJd, at kail, have re- 
courfe to the traditions of their country, and have reduced 
them into a regular fyftem of hiftory. Of both they feem 
to have been equally deftitute. Born in the low country, 
and ftrangers to the ancient language of their nation, they 
contented themfclves with copying from one another, and 
retailing the fame fiftipns, in a new colour and drefa. 

John Fordpn was the firft who colledted thofe fragments 
of the Scots hiftory, which had efcaped the brutal policy 
pf Edward I. and reduced them into order. His accounts, 
in fo far as they concerned recent tran£a<5tions, deferved 
credjt : beyond a pertain period, they were fabulous and un- 
ktisf.uflory. Some time before Fordun wrote, the king of 
England, in a letter to the Pope, had run up the antiquity 
of his nation to a very remote aera. Fordun, poflcflld of 
all the national prejudice of the age, was unwilling that his 
country ftiould yield, in point of antiquity, to a people, 
then its rivals qnd enemies. Deftitute of annals in Scotland, 
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he had recourfe to Ireland, which, according to the vulgar 
errors of the times, was reckoned the firft habitation of the 
Scots. He found, there, that the Irifh bards had carried 
their pretenfions to antiquity as high, if not beyond any 
nation in Europe. It was from them he took thofe impro- 
bable fictions, which form the firft part of his hiftory. 

The writers that fuccecded Fordun implicitly followed 
his fyftem, though they l'ometimes varied from him in their 
relations of particular tranfatftions, and the order of fuccef- 
fioa of their kings. As they had no new lights, and were, 
equally with him, unacquainted with the traditions of their 
country, their hiftories contain little information concern- 
ing the origin of the Scots. Even Buchanan himfelf, ex- 
cept the elegance and vigour of his ftyle, has very little to 
recommend him. Blended with political prejudices, he 
feemed more anxious to turn the fnftions of his predeceffors 
to his own purpofes, than to detedt their mifreprefentations, 
or inveftigate truth amidft the darknefs which they had 
thrown round it. It therefore appears, that little can be 
colle&ed from their own hiftorians, concerning the firft mi- 
gration of the Scots into Britain. 

That this ifland was peopled from Gaul admits of no 
doubt. Whether colonies came afterwards from the north 
of Europe is a matter of mere fpeculation. When South- 
Britain yielded to the power of the Romans, the uncon- 
quered nations to the north of the province were diftinguilh- 
cd by the name of Caledonians. From their very name, it 
appears, tliat they were of thofe Gaulj, who poflefled 
themfelves originally of Britain. It is compounded of two 
Celtic words, Gael fignifying Celts, or Gauls, and Dun, or 
. Don a hill ; fo that Cael-don , or Caledonians, is as much as 
to fay, the Celts of the hill country. The Highlanders to this 
day, call themfelves, Gael, th||r language Gaelic or Galic, 

and 
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and their countiy Caeldocb, which the Romans foftened in- 
to Caledonia. This, of itfelf, is fufficient to demonflrate, 
that they are the genuine defcendeats of the ancient Caledo- 
nians, and not a pretended colony of Scots, who fettled firft 
in the north, in the third or fourth century. 

From the double meaning of the word Cael, which figni- 
fies grangers, as well as Gauls, or Celts fome have imagined, 
that the anceftors of the Caledonians were of a different 
race from the reft of the Britons, and that they received 
their name upon that account. This opinion, fay they, is 
lupported by Tacitus, who, from feveral circumftances, 
concludes that the Caledonians were of German extraction. 
A difcuflion of a point fo intricate, at this diftance of time, 
could neither be fatisfadtory nor important. 

Towards the latter end of the third, and beginning of 
the fourth century, we meet with the Scots in the north. 
Porphyrins * makes the firft mention of them about that 
time. As the Scots were not heard of before that period, 
moil writers fuppofed them to have been a colony, newly 
come to Britain, and that the PiQs were the only genuine 
dependents of the ancient Caledonians. This miftake is 
eafily removed. The Caledonians, in procefs of time, be- 
came naturally divided into two diftindt nations, as poflef- 
fing parts of the country, entirely different in their nature 
and foil. The weftem coaft of Scotland is hilly and barren; 
towards the eaft the country is plain, and fit for tillage. 
The inhabitants of the mountains, a roving and uncon- 
trouled race of men, lived by feeding of cattle, and what 
they killed in hunting. Their employment did not fix 
them to one place. They removed from one heath to ano- 
ther, as fuited belt with their convenience or inclination.. 
They were ndt, therefore, improperly called, by their 
w neighbour* 

* St Hierom, ad Ctefiphoa. 
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neighbours Scuite or the wandering nation; which is evi- 
dently the origin of the Roman name of Scoti. 

On the other hand, the Caledonians, who poffeffed the 
eaft coaft of Scotland, as the divifion of the country was 
plain and fertile, applied themfelves to agriculture and rai- 
fing of corn. It was from this, that the Galic name of the 
Pills proceeded ; for they are called, in that language, 
Cruithnieh, i. e. the wheat or corn-eaters. As the Pidts 
lived in a country fo different in its nature from that po5- 
fefled by the Scots, fo their national character fuffered a 
material change. Unobftrufted by mountains, or lakes, 
their communication with one another was free and fre- 
quent. Society, therefore, became fooner eftablilhed a- 
mong them, than among the Scots, and, confequently, they 
were much fooner governed by civil magiftrates and laws. 
This, at laft, produced fo great a difference in the manners 
of the two nations, that they began to forget their com- 
mon origin, and almoft continual quarrels and animofities 
fubfifted between them. Thefe animofities, after fome ages, 
ended in the fubverfion of the Pidtilh kingdom, but not in 
the total extirpation of the nation, according to moft of the 
Scots writers, who feemed to think it more for the honour 
of their countrymen to annihilate, than reduce a rival peo- 
ple under their obedience. It is certain, however, that the 
very name of the Pidts was loft, and thoie that remained 
were fo completely incorporated with their conquerors, 
that they foon loft all memory of their own origin. 

The end of the Pidtilh government is placed fo near that 
period, to which authentic annals reach, that it is matter 
of wonder, that we have no monuments of their language 
or hiftory remaining. This favours the fyftem I have laid 
down. Had they originally been of a different race from 
the Scots) their language of cotrrfe would be different. 

.The 
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Irifh antiquities allow it ; but they place the colony from 
Britain in an improbable and remote aera. I fhall eafily ad- 
mit, that the colony of the Firbolg, confeffedly the Belga 
of Britain, fettled in the fouth df Ireland, before the Cael , 
or Caledonians, difeovered the north : but it is not at all 
likely, that the migration of the Firbolg to Ireland happen- 
ed many centuries before the Chriltian sera. 

Oflian, in the poem of Temora, [Book II.] throws con- 
fiderable light on this fu£jei5t. His accounts agree fo well 
with what the ancients have delivered, concerning the firft 
population and inhabitants of Ireland, that every unbiaiTed 
perfon will confefs them more probable, than the legends 
handed down, by tradition, in that country. From him, 
it appears, that, in the days of Trathal, grandfather to Fin- 
gal, Ireland was pofTefied by two nations; the Firbolg or 
Belga of Britain, who inhabited the fomh, and the Cael, 
who pafied over from Caledonia and the Hebrides to Ulfter. 
The two nations, as is ufual among an unpoliHied and late- 
ly fettled people, were divided into final! dynafties, fubjedt 
to petty kings, or chiefs, independent of one another. In 
this fituation, it is probable, they continued long, without 
any material revolution in the date of the ifland, until Cro- 
thar, Lord of Atha, a count) y in Connaught, the mod po- 
tent chief of the Firbolg, carried away Conlama, the daugh- 
ter of Cathmin, a chief of the Cael, who poflefled Ulfter, 
Conlama had been betrothed, feme time before, to Tur- 
loch, a chief of their own nation. Turloch refented the 
affront offered him by Crothar, made an irruption into 
Connaught, and killed Cormul, the brother of Crothar, 
who came to oppofe his progrefs. Crothar himfelf then 
took arms, and either killed or expelled Turloch. The 
war, upon this, became general, between the two nations : 
and the Cael were reduced to the laft extremity. In this 
Vol. II. 1 i fituation 
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fituation, they applied, for aid, to Trathal king of Mor- 
ven, who fent his brother Conar, already famous for his- 
great exploits,, to their relief. Conar, upon his arrival in- 
Ulfter, was chofen king, by the unanimous confent of the 
Caledonian tribes, who pofiefied that country. The war 
was renewed with great vigour and fuccefsj.but the Firbolg 
appear to have been rather repelled than fubdued. In fuc- 
ceeding reigns, we learn from epifodes in the fame poem, 
that the chiefs of Atha made federal efforts to become mo- 
narchs of Ireland, and to expel the race of Conar. 

To Conar fucceeded his fon Cormac, [Book III.] who 
appears to have reigned long, in his latter days he feems 
to have been driven to the laft extremity, by an infurredtion 
of the Firbolg , who fupported the pretenfions of the chiefs 
of Atha to the Iriih throne. Fingal, who then was very 
young, came to the aid of Cormac, totally defeated Colc- 
ulla, chief of Atha, and re-eftabli(hed Cormac in the foie 
poffefiion of all Ireland. [Book IV."J It was then he fell 
in love with, and took to wife, Ros-crana, the daughter of 
Cormac, who was the mother of Offian. 

Cormac was fucceeded in the Irifh throne by his fon, 
Cairbre ; Cairbre by Artho, his fon, who was the father of 
that Cormac, in whofe minority the invafion of Swaran 
happened,- which is the fubjedt of the poem of Fingal. The 
family of Atha' who had not relinquifhed their pretenfions 
to the Irifh throne, rebelled in the minority of Cormac, de- 
feated his adherents, and murdered him in the palace of 
Temora. [Book I.] Cairbar, lord of Atha, upon this,- 
mounted the throne. His ufurpation foon ended with his 
life ; for Fingal made an expedition into Ireland, and re- 
ftored, after various viciffitudes of fortune, the family of 
Conar to the poflelfion of the kingdom. This war is the 
mbjedt of Temora y the events, though certainly heighten- 
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-ed, and embelliffied by poetry, feem, notwithftanding, to 
have their foundation in true hiftory. 

Offian has not only preferved the hiftory of the firft mi- 
gration of the Caledonians into Ireland, but has alfo deli- 
vered fome important fadts, concerning the firft fcttlement 
of the Firbolg, or Brig & of Britain, in that kingdom, under 
their leader Larthon, who was anceftor to Cairbar and 
Cathmor, who fucceflively mounted the Irifti throne, after 
the death of Cormac, the fon of Artho. I forbear to tran- 
scribe the paffage, on account of its length. [Book VII.] 
It is the fong of Fonar, the bard ; towards the latter end of 
■the feventh book of Temora. As the generations from 
Larthon to Cathmor, to whom the epifode is atldrelfed, are 
not marked, as are thofe of the family of Conar, the firft 
king of Ireland, we can form no judgment of the time of 
the fettlement of the Firbolg. It is, however, probable, it 
was fome time before the Gael, or Caledonians, fettled in 
Ulfter. One important fadt may be gathered from this hif- 
tory of Offian, that the Iriih had no king before the latter 
end of the firft century. Fingal lived, it is certain, in the 
third century ; fo Conar, the firft monarch of the Jrilh, 
who was his grand-uncle, cannot be placed farther back 
than at the clofe of the firft. The eftabliffiing of this fadt, 
lays, at once, aGde the pretended antiquities of the Scots 
and Jrifh, and cuts off the long lift of kings which the latter 
give us for a millennium before. 

Of the affairs of Scotland, it is certain, nothing can be 
depended upon, prior to the reign of Fergus, the Ion of 
Ere, who lived in the fifth century. The true hiftory of 
Ireland begins fomewhat later than that period. Sir James 
Ware, * who was indefatigable in his refearches after the 
antiquities of his country, rejedts, as mere fidtion and idle 

I i a romance^ 
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romance, all that is related of the ancient Irifh, before the 
time of St Patrick, and the reign of Leogaire. It is from 
this confideration, that he begins his hiftory at the intro- 
duction of Chriflianity, remarking, that all that is delivered 
down, concerning the times of Paganifm, were tales of late 
invention, ftrangely mixed with anachronifms and inconlif- 
tencies. Such being the opinion of Ware, who had collect - 
ed with uncommon induftry and zeal, all the real and pre- 
tendedly ancient manuferipts, concerning the hiftory of his 
country, we may, on his authority, rejedt the improbable 
and lelf-condemned tales of Keating and O’Flaherty. Cre- 
dulous and puerile to the laft degree, they have difgraced 
the antiquities they meant to eftablifli. It is to be wifhed, 
that fome able Itifhman, who underftands the language and 
records of his country, may redeem, ere it is too late, the 
genuine antiquities of Ireland, from the hands of thefe idle 
fabulifts. 

By comparing the hiftory preferved by Ofiian with the 
legends of the Scots and Irifli writers, and, by afterwards 
examining both by the teft of the Roman authors, it iseafy to 
difedver which is the moft probable. Probability is all that 
can be eftablifbed on the authority of tradition, ever du- 
bious and uncertain. But when it favours the hypothefis 
laid down by cotemporary writers of undoubted veracity, 
and, as it were, finifties the figure of which they only drew 
the out-lines, it ought, in the judgment of fober reafon, to 
be preferred to accounts framed in dai k and diflant periods, 
with little judgment, and upon no authority. 

Concerning the period of more than a century, which in- 
tervenes between Fingal and the reign of Fergus, the fon of 
Ere or Arcath, tradition Is dark and contradictory. Some 
trace up the family of Fergus to a fon of Fingal of that 
name, who makes a confiderable figure in’Offian’s poems. 

• The 
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'The three elder fons of Fingal, Ofiian, Fillan, and Ryno, 
dying without illue, the fucceflion, of courfe, devolved u- 
pon Fergus, the fourth fon and his pofterity. I'his Fergus, 
fay fome traditions, was the father of Conga!, whofe l'on 
was Arcath, the father of Fergus, properly called the firft 
king of Scots, as it was in his time the Cad, who poffefled 
the weftern coaft of Scotland, began to be dtftinguiihed by 
foreigners) by the name of Scots. From thence forward, 
the Scots and Pidts as diftindt nations, became objedts of 
attention to the hiftorians of other countries. The internal 
ftate of the two Caledonian kingdoms has always continued, 
and ever mult remain, in obfeurily and fable. 

It is in this epoch we mult fix the beginning of the decay 
of that fpecies of heroifm, which fubfifted in the days of 
Offian. There are three ftages in human fociety. The 
firft is the refult of confanguinity, and the natural affedlion 
of the members of a family to one another. The fecond 
begins when property is eftablifb’ed, and men enter into af- 
fociations for mutual defence, againft the invafions and in- 
Juftice of neighbours. Mankind fubmit, in the third, to 
certain laws and fubordinations of government, to which 
they truft the fafety of their perfons and property. As the 
firft is formed on nature, fo, of courfe, it is the moft difin- 
terefted and noble. Men, in the laft, have leifure to culti- 
vate the mind, and to reftore it, with refledlion, to a pri- 
nueval dignity of fentiment. The middle ftate is the re- 
gion of complete barbarifm and ignorance. About the be- 
ginning of the filth century, the Scots and Pidts were ad- 
vanced into the fecond ftage, and, confequently, into thofe 
circumfcribed fentiments, which always diftinguifh barba- 
rity. The events which foon after happened did not at all 
» Contribute to enlarge their ideas, or mend their national 
charadter. 

. About 
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About the year 426, the Romans, on account of domet 
tic commotions, entirely forfook Britain, finding it impof- 
fible to defend fo diftant a frontier. The Pidts and Scots, 
fcizing this favourable opportunity, made incurfions into 
the deferted province. The Britons,* enervated by the Da- 
very of feveral centuries, and thofe vices, which are infepa- 
rable from an advanced ftate of civility, were not able to 
withftand the impetuous, though irregular attack^ of a bar- 
barous enemy. In the utmoft diftrefs, they applied to their 
old mailers, the Romans, and (after the unfortunate ftate 
of the empire could not fpire aid) to the Saxons, a nation 
equally barbarous and brave, with the enemies of whom 
they were fo much afraid. Though the bravery of the Sax- 
ons repelled the Caledonian nations for a time, yet the lat- 
ter feund means to extend themfelves, confidcrably, toward* 
the fouth. It is, in this period, we mult place the origin 
of the arts of civil life among the Scots. The feat of go- 
vernment was removed from the mountains to the plain and 
more fertile provinces of the louth, to be near the common 
enemy, in cafe of fudden incurfions. 

Inftead of roving through unfrequented wilds, in fearch 
of fubfiftence, by means of hunting, men applied to agri- 
culture, and raifing of corn. This manner of life was the 
firlt means of changing the national character. The next 
thing which contributed to it was their mixture with 
ftrangers. 

In the countries which the Scots had conquered from the 
Britons, it is probable the molt of the old inhabitants re- 
mained. Thefe incorporating w*ith the conquerors, taught 
them agriculture, and other arts, which they themfelves had 
received from the Romans. The Scots, however, in num- 
ber as well as power, being the molt predominant, retained < 
lit ill their language, and as many of the cuftoms of their an- 
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Cfcftors, as fuited with the nature of the country they pof- 
feffed. Even the union of the two Caledonian kingdoms 
did not much affedt the national character. Being original- 
ly defcended from the fame ftock r the manners of the PS&s 
and Scots were as fimilar as the different natures of the 
countries they poffefled permitted. 

What brought about a total change in the genius of the 
Scots nation, was their wars, and other franfadions with 
the Saxons. Several counties in the fouth of Scotland were 
alternately poffeffed by the two nations. They were ceded 
in the ninth age, to the Scots, and, it is probable, that molt 
of the Saxons remained in poffeflion of their lands. Du- 
ring the feveral conquefts and revolutions in England, ma- 
ny fled, for refuge, into Scotland, to avoid the oppreffion 
Of foreigners, or the tyranny of domeftic ufurpers ; in fo 
much, that the Saxon race formed perhaps near one half of 
the Scot ti fli kingdom. The Saxon manners and language 
daily gained ground, on the tongue and cuftoms of the an- 
cient Caledonians, till, at laft, the latter were entirely rele- • 
gated to inhabitants of the mountains, who were ftill un- 
mixed with ftrangers. 

It was after the acceflion of territory which the Scots re- 
ceived, upon the retreat of the Romans from Britain, that 
the inhabitants of the Highlands were divided into clans. 
The king, when he kept his court in the modntains, was 
confidered, by the whole nation, as the chief of their blood. 
Their fmall number, as well the prefence of their prince* 
prevented thofe divifions, which, afterwards fprung forth 
into fo many feparate tribes. When the feat of government 
was removed to the fouth, thole who remained in the High- 
lands were, of courfe, negledted. They naturally formed 
themfelves into fmall focieties, independent of one another. 
Each fociety had its own regains* who either was, or in the 
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fucceffion of a few generations, was regarded as chief of 
their blood. The nature of the country favoured an infti- 
tution of this fort. A few vallies, divided from one ano- 
ther by extenfive heaths and impafllble mountains, form 
the face of the Highlands. In thefe vallies the chiefs tixed 
their refidence. Round them* and almolt within fight of 
their dwellings, were the habitations of their relations and 
dependents. 

The feats of the Highland chiefs were neither difagreeable 
nor inconvenient. Surrounded with mountains and hanging 
woods, they were covered from the inclemency of the weather. 
Near them generally ran a pretty large river, which difehar- 
ging itfelf not far off, into an arm of the fea, or extenfive 
lake, fwarmed with variety of fifh. The woods were’ hock- 
ed with wild-fowl ; and the heaths and mountains behind 
them were the natural feat of the red-deer and roe. If we 
may make allowance for the backward Hate of agriculture, 
the vallies were not unfertile ; affording, if not all the con- 
veniencies, at lead the necefiariea of life. Here the chief 
lived, the fupreme judge and law-giver of his own people.; 
but his fway was neither fevere nor unjuft. As the popu- 
lace regarded him as the chief of their blood, fo lie, in re- 
turn, confidered them as members of his family. His com- 
mands, therefore, though abfolute and dccifive, partook 
more of the authority of a father, than of the rigour of a 
judge. Though the whole territory of the tribe was confi- 
dered as the property of the chief, yet his vaffals made him 
no other confideration for their lands than fervices, neither 
burdenfome nor frequent. As he feldom went from home, 
he was at no expence. His table was fupp!ied*by his own 
herds, and what his numerous attendants killed in hunting. 

In this rural kind of magnificence, the Highland chiefs 
lived, for many ages. At a diftance from the fi at of go- 
vernment. 
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vernment, and fecured, by the inaccefliblenefs of thei r 
country, they were free and independent. As they had 
little communication with ftrangers, the cuftoms of their 
anceftors remained among them, and their language retain- 
ed its original purity. Naturally fond cf military fame, 
and remarkably attached to the memory of their anceftors* 
they delighted in traditions and fongs, concerning the ex- 
ploits of their nation, and efpecially of their own particular 
families. A fucceffion of bards was retained in every clan, 
to hand down the memorable adtions of their forefathers. 
As the a:ra of Fingal, on account of OfTian’s poems, was 
the molt remarkable, and his chiefs the molt renowned 
flames in tradition, the bards took care to place one of 
them in the genealogy of every great family. The part of 
the poems, whisii concerned the hero who was regarded as 
finceftor, was preferved, as an authentic record of the an- 
tiquity of the family, and was delivered down, from race 
to race, with wonderful exadtnefs. 

The bards themfdves, in the mean time, were not idle* 
They eredted their immediate patrons into heroes, and ce- 
lebrated them in their fongs. As the circle of their know- 
ledge was narrow, their ideas were confined in proportion. 
A few happy expreflions, and the manners they reprefent, 
may pleafe thofe who underftand the language ; their ob- 
feurity and inaccuracy would difguft in a tranflatlon. It was 
chiefly for this reafon, that 1 kept wholly to the compofi- 
tions of O Ilian, in my former and prefent publication. As 
he adted in a more extenfive fphere, his ideas are more 
noble and univerfal ; neither has hd fo many of thofe pecu- 
liarities, which are only underftood in a certain period or 
country. The other bards have their bcanties, but not in 
that fpecies of compofition in which Oflian excels. Their 
ihymes, only calculated to kindle a martial fpirit among 1 
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the vulgar, afford very little pleafure to genuine tafte. 
This obfervation only regards their poems of the heroic 
kind ; in every other lpecies of poetry they are more fuc- 
cefsful. They exprefs the tender melancholy of defpond- 
ing love, with irrefiftible limplicity and nature. So well 
adapted are the founds of the words to the fentiments, that, 
even without any knowledge of the language, they pierce 
and difTolve the heart. Succefsful love is expreffed with 
peculiar tendemefs and elegance. In all their compofitions, 
except the heroic, which was folely calculated to animate 
the vulgar, they give us the genuine language of the heart, 
without any of thofe affeCted ornaments of phrafeology, - 
w ich, though intended to beautify fentiments, divert them 
o- their natural force. The ideas, it is confefTed, are too 
local, to be admired, in another language ; to thofe who 
are acquainted with the manners they reprefcnt, ahd the 
fcenes they defcribe, they muft afford the higheft pleafure 
and fatiafaction. / 

It was the locality of his ddcription and fentiment, that, 
probably kept Offian fo long in the obfcurity of an- almoft 
loft language. Ilis ideas, though remarkably proper for 
the times in which he lived, are fo contrary to the prefent 
advanced date of fociety, that more than a common me- 
diocrity of tafte is required, to relifh his poems as they de- 
ferve. Thofe who alone were capable to make a tranfla- 
tion were, no doubt, confcious of this, and chofe rather 
to admire their poet in fecret, than fee him received, with 
coldnefs, in an Englilh drefs. 

Thefe were long my own fentiments, ahd accordingly, 
my firft tranflations, from the Galic, were merely acciden- 
tal. The publication, which foon after followed, was fo 
well received, that I was obliged to promife to my friends > 
a, larger collection. In a journey through the Highlands 

and 
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and illes, and, by the afiiftance of correfpondents, fince i 
left that country, all the genuine remains of the works of 
Offian have come to my hands. In the preceding volume 
complete poems were only given. Unfinilhed and imper- 
fect poems were purpofely omitted; even fome pieces were 
rejected on account of their length, and others, that they 
might not break in upon that thread of connection, which 
fubfifts in the lefler compofitions, fubjoined to Fingal. 
That the comparative merit of pieces was not regarded, in 
the feleCtion, will readily appear to thofe who fhall read, 
attentively, the prefent collection. It is animated with the 
fame fpirit of poetry, and the fame ftrength of fentiment is 
fuftained throughout. 

The opening of the poem of Temora made its appear- 
ance in the firft collection qf Offian's works. The fecond 
book, and feveral other epifodes, have only fallen into my 
bands lately. The (lory of the poem, with which I had 
been long acquainted, enabled me to reduce the broken 
members of the piece into the order in which they now ap- 
pear. For the eafe of the reader, I have divided myfelf in- 
to books, as I had done before with the poem of Fingal. 
As to the merit of the* poem I fhall not anticipate the 
judgment of the public. My impartiality might be fufpeCt- 
ed, in my accounts of a work, which, in fome mcafure, is 
become my own. If the poem of Fingal met with the ap- 
plaufe of perfons of genuine tafte, I fhould alfo hope, that 
Temora \yill not difpleafe them. 

But what renders Temora infinitely more valuable than 
Fingal, is the light it throws on the hiftory of the times. 
The firft population of Ireland, its firft kings, and feveral 
circumftances, which regard its connection of old with the 
fouth and north of Britain, are prefented to us, in feveral 
epifodes. The fubjeCt and cataftrophe of the poem are 
K k aj founded . 
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founded upon faCts, which regarded the firft peopling of 
that country, and the contefls between the two Britifh na- 
tions, which originally inhabited it. In a preceding part 
of this DifFertation, I have fhewn how fuperior the proba- 
bility of Ofiian’s traditions is to the undigefted fictions of 
the Irilh bards, and the more recent and regular legends of 
both Irifh and Scottiih hiflorians. I mean not to give of- 
fence to the abetters of the high antiquities of the two na- 
tions, though I have all along cxprefied m y doubts, con- 
cerning the veracity and abilities of thofe who deliver down 
their ancient hiftory. For my own part, I prefer the na- 
tional fame, ariling from a few certain faCts, to the legen- 
dary and uncertain annals of ages of remote and obfcure 
antiquity. No kingdom now eftablilhed in Europe, can 
pretend to equal antiquity with that of the Scots, even ac- 
cording to my fyftem, fp that it is' altogether needlefs to 
fix their origin a fictitious millennium before. 

Since the publication of the poems contained in the firft . 
volume, many infinuarions have been made, and doubts 
arifen. Concerning -their authenticity. I (hall, probably, 
hear more of the fame kind after the prefent poems fhall 
make their appearance. Whether thefe fufpicions are fug- 
gefted by prejudice, or are only the efteCts of ignorance of 
faCts, I (hall not pretend to determine. To me they give 
no concern, as- I have it always in my power to remove 
them. An incredulity of this kind is natural to perfor.s, 
who confine all merit to their own age and country, 
Thefe are generally the weakeft, as well as the moft igno- 
rant, of the people. Indolently confined to a place, their 
ideas are narrow and circumfcribed. It is ridiculous enough 
to fee fuch people as thefe are, branding their anceftors, 
with the defpicable appellation of barbarians. Sober rea- 
*'• ' fen 
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fon ’can cafily difcern, where the title ought to be fixed 
with more propriety. 

As prejudice is always the effcCt of ignorance, the knowr 
ing, the men of true tafte, defpife and difmifs it. If the 
poetry is good, and the characters natural and ftriking, to 
them it is a matter of indifference, whether the heroes 
were bom in the little village of Angles in Jutland, or na- 
tives of the barren heaths of Caledonia. That honour 
which nations derive from anceftors, worthy, or renowned, 
is merely ideal. It may buoy up the minds of individuals, 
but it contributes very little to their importance in the eyes 
of others. But pf all thofe prejudices which are incident 
to narrow minds, that which meafures the merit of per- 
formances by the vulgar opinion, concerning the country 
which produced them, is certainly the moft ridiculous. 
Ridiculous, however, as it is, few have the courage to re- 
ject it ; and I am thoroughly convinced, that a few quaint 
lines of a Roman or Greek epigrammatic, if dug cut of 
the ruins of the Herculaneum would meet with more cor- 
dial and univerfal applaule, than all the moft beautiful and 
natural rhapfodies of all the Celtic bards and Scandinavian 
fealders that ever exifted. 

While feme doubt the authenticity of the compofitions 
of Ofiian, others ftrenuoufly endeavour to appropriate them 
to the Irifh nation. Though the whole tenor of the poems 

fufiiciently contradict fo abfurd an opinion, it may not be 

# 

improper, for the fatisfaftion of fome, to examine the nar- 
row foundation, on which this extraordinary claim is built. 

Of all the nations defeended from the ancient Celt*, the 
Scots and Irifh are the moft fimilar in language, cuftoms, 
and manners. This argues a more intimate connection be- 
tween them, than a remote defeent from the great Celtic 
Sock. It is evident, in fhort, that, at fome one period or 

other. 
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other, they formed one fociety, were fubjed to the fame 
government, and were, in all refpeds, one and the fame 
people. How they became divided, which the colony, or 
which the mother nation, does not fall now to be difeufled. 
The firft circumftance that induced me to difregard the vul- 
garly-received opinion of the Hibernian extraction of the 
Scottifh nation, was tny obfervations on their ancient lan- 
guage. That dialed of the Celtic tongue, fpoken in the 
north of Scotland, is much more pure, more agreeable to 
its mother language, and more abounding with primitives, 
than that now fpoken, or even that which has been writ for 
fome centuries back, amongft the molt unmixed part of the 
Irifh nation. A Scotfman, tolerably converfant in his own 
language, underltands an Irifli compolition, from that de- 
rivative analogy which it has to the Galic of North Britain. 
An Irilhman, on the other hand, without the aid of ftudy, 
can never underftand a compofition in the Galic tongue. 
This affords a proof, that the Scots Galic is the moft origi- 
nal, and, confequently the language of a more ancient and 
unmixed people. The Irifli, however backward they may 
be to allow any thing to the prejudice of their antiquity, 
feem inadvertently to acknowledge it, t>y the very appella- 
tion they give to the dialed they fpeak. They call their 
own language Caelic Eirinacb, i. e. Caledonian Iri/h, when, 
on the contrary, they call the dialed of North-Britaiii a 
Cbaelic or the Caledonian tongue , emphatically. A circum- 
ftance of this nature tends more to decide which is the moft 
ancient nation, than the united teftimonies of a whole le- 
gion of ignorant bards and fenachies, who, perhaps never 
dreamed of bringing the Scots from Spain to Ireland, till 
fome one of them, more learned than the reft, difeovered, 
that the Romans called the firft Iberia, and the latter Hi- 
bernia 0 
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lernla. On fuch a flight foundation were probably built 
thofe romantic fi&ions, concerning the Milefians of Ireland. 

From internal proofs it fuffieiently appears, that the 
poems publifhed under the name of Oflian, are not of Irifb 
compofition. The favourite chimaera, that Ireland is the 
mother-country, of the Scots, is totally fubverted and ruin- 
ed. The fidions concerning the antiquities of that country, 
which were forming for ages, and growing as they came, 
down, on the hands of fucceffive fenaebies and fleas, are 
found, at laft, to be the fpurious brood of modern and ig- 
norant ages. To thofe who know how tenacious the Irifh 
are, of their pretended Iberian defcent, this alone is proof 
fufficient, that poems, fo fubverfive of their fyftem, could 
never be produced by an Hibernian bard. But when we 
look to the language, it is fo different from the Irifh dialed^ 
that it would-be a» ridiculous to think, that Milton’s Para- 
dife Loft could be wrote by a Scottifh peafant, as to fup- 
pofe, that the poems afcribed to Oflian were writ in Ireland. 

• The pretenfions of Ireland to Oflian proceed from ano- 
ther quarter. There are handed down, in that country', 
traditional poems, concerning the Fiona, or the heroes of 
Fion Mac Comnal. This Fion, fay the Irifli annalifts, was 
general of the militia of Ireland, in the reign of Cormac, in 
the third century. Where Keating and O’Flaherty learned 
that Ireland had an embodied militia fo early, is not eafy for 
me to determine. Their information certainly did not 
come from the Irifh poems, concerning Fion. I have juft 
now, in my hands, all that remain, of thofe compofitions ; 
but, unluckily for the antiquities of Ireland, they appear to 
be. the work of a very modern period. Every ftanza, nay 
almoft every line, affords ftriking proofs, that they cannot 
be three centuries old. Their allufions to the manners and 
cuftoms of the fifteenth century, are fo many, that it is 

matter 
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matter of wonder to me, how any one could dream of their 
antiquity. They are Entirely writ in that - romantic tafte/ 
which prevailed two ages ago. Giants, inchanted caftles, 
dwarfs, palfreys, witches and magicians form the whole 
circle of the poet’s invention. The celebrated Fion could 
fcarcely move from one hillock to another, without encoun- 
tering a giant, or being entangled in the circles of a magi- 
•cian. Witches, on broom-fticks were continually hovering 
round him, like crows ; and he had freed inchanted virgins' 
in every valley in Ireland. In fliort, Fion, great as he was, 
paffed a difag reeable life. Not only had he to engage all 
the mifehiefs in his own country, foreign armies invaded' 
him, affifled by magicians and witches, and headed by kings 
as tall as the main-maft of a firft rate. It mult be owned, 
however, that Fion was not inferior to them in height. 

A chos air Cromhaib, dridnr-ard, 

Chos eile air Crom-meal dubh, 

Thbga Fion le larth mhoii* 

An d’uifgeo Lubbair na frulh. v . 

With one foot on Croin/eath his brow, 

The other on Crommal the dark, 

Fion took up with his large hand 
The water from Luhar of the ftreams.' 

Cromleach and Crommal were two mountains in the neigh- 
bourhood of one another, in fJlfter, and the river Lubar 
ran through the intermediate valley. The property of fuch 
a monfter as this Fion, I fliould never have difputed witl^ 
any nation. But the bard -bimfelf, in the poem, from which' 
the above quotation is taken, Cedes Him to Scotland. 

Fion o Albin,' fiol nan laoich. 

Fion from Albion, race of heroei ! 

Tt r ere it allowable to contradict the authority of a bard, at 
this diftance of time, 1 Ihould have given as my opinion, 

that 
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that this enormous Fion was of the race of the Hibernian 
giants, of Ruanus, or fome other celebrated name, rather 
than a native of Caledonia, whofe inhabitants, now at leaft, 
are not remarkable for their ftature. 

If Fion was fo remarkable for his ftature, his heroes had 
alfo other extraordinary properties. In weight all the font 
of Jl rangers yielded to the celebrated Ton-iofal; and for 
hardneft? of (kill!, and, perhaps, for thicknefs too, the va- 
liant Ofcar ftood unrivalled and alone. Offlan himfelf had 

I 

many lingular and lefs delicate qualifications, than playing 
on the harp ; and the brave Cuchullin was of fo diminutive 
a fize, as to be taken for a child of two years of age, by 
the gigantic Svvaran. To illultrate this fubjedt, I ihall here 
lay before the reader, the hiftory of fome of the Irifti poems, 
concerning Fion Mac Cornual. A tranfl3tion of thefe 
pieces, if well executed, might afford fatisfadtioh to the 
public. But this ought to be the work of a native of Ire^ 
land. To draw forth, from obfeurity, the poems of my 
own country, has afforded ample employment to me ; be- 
fidcs, I am two diffident of my own abilitiesjkto, undertake 
fuch a work. A gentleman in Dublin accufed me to the. 
public of committing blunders and abfurdities, in tranflating 
the language of my own country, and that before any tranf- 
lation of mine appeared*. How the gentleman came !o 
Vol. II. L 1 fee 

9 In Faulkner’s Dublin Journal, of the ift of December, 
1761, appeared the following Advertifement : 

“ Speedily will be publilhed, by a gentleman of this 
kingdom, who hath been, for fome time paft, # en:ployed in 
tranflating and writing Hiftcrieal Notes to 

FIN GAL: A POEM. 

Originally wrote in the Irifli or Eife language. In the pre- 
face 
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fee my blunders before I committed them, is not eafy to’ 
determine ; if it did not conclude, that, as a Scotfman, 
and, of courfe defcended of the Milefian race, I might have 
committed fome of thofe overftghts, which perhaps very 
unjuftly, are faid to be peculiar to them. 

From the whole tenor of the Irifh poems, concerning the 
Fiona, it appears, that Fion Mac Comnal flourifh^d in the 
reign of Cormac, which is placed by the univerfal confent 
of the fenachies, in the third century. They even fix the 
death of Fingal in the year a86, yet his fon Ofiian is made 
cotemporary with St Patrick, who preached the gofpel in 
Ireland about the middle of the fifth age. Ofiian, though, 
at that time, he mull have been two hundred and fifty 
years of age, had a daughter young enough to become wife 
to the faint. On account of this family connection, Pa- 
trick of the Pfalmi, for fo the apoftle of Ireland is emphati- 
cally called in the poems ; took great delight in the com- 
pany of Ofiian, and in hearing the great adlions of his fa- 
mily. The faint fometimes threw off the aufterity of his 
profcfiion, (frank freely, and had his foul properly warmed 
with wine, in order to hear, with becoming enthufiafm, 
the poems of his father-in-law. One of the poems begins 
with this piece of ufeful information. 

Lo 

face to which, the tranflator, who is a perfedt mafter of the 
Irifh tongue, will give an account of the manners and cuf- 
toms of the ancient Irifh or Scots : and, therefore, molt 
humbly entreats the public, to wait for his edition, which 
will appear^n a fhort time, as he will fet forth all the blun- 
ders and abfurdities in the edition now printing in London, 
and fhew the ignorance of the Englilh tranflator, in his 
knowledge of Irifh grammar, not underftanding any part of 
that accidence.” 
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Lo don rabh Padric na mhur, 

Gun Sailm air uidh, ach a gol, 

Ghluais e thigh Offian mhic Fbion , 

O fan leis bu bhinn a ghloir. 

The title of this poem is Teantach mar na Fiona. It ap- 
pears to have'been founded on the fame ftory with the bat- 
tle of Lara , one of the poems of the genuine Offian. The 
circum fiances and cataftrophe in both are much the fame ; 
but the Irijh Offian difcovers the age in which he lived, by 
an unlucky anachronifm. After defcribing the total route 
of Erragon, he very gravely concludes with .this remarkable 
anecdote, “ that none of the foe efcaped, but a few, who 
were allowed to go on a pilgrimage to the Holy Land.” 
This circumftance fixes the date of the compofition of the 
piece fome centuries after the famous croifade ; for, it is 
evident, that the poet thought the time of the croifade fo 
ancient, that he confounds it with the age of Fingal. Er- 
ragon, in the courfe of this poem, is often called, 

Roigh Locblin an do fhloigh, 

King of Denmark of two nations, 
which alludes to the union of the kingdoms of Norway and 
Denmark, a circumftance which brings down the date of 
the piece to an sera, not far remote. Modern, however, 
as this pretended Offian was, it is certain, he lived before 
the Irifh had dreamed of appropriating Fion or Fingal, tp 
themfelves. He concludes the poem, with this reflection. 
Na fagha fe comhthrom nan n’ arm, 

Erragon Mac Annir nan lann glas 
’San n’ALBiN ni n’ abairtair Triath 
Agus ghlaoite an n’ Fbiona as. 

“ Had Erragon, fon of Annir of gleaming fwords, avoided 
the equal conteft of arms, (Angle combat) no chief fhould 

L 1 a have 
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have afterwards been numbered in Aleion, and the heroes 
of Fion fhould no more be named.” 

The next poem that falls under our obfervation is Cath- 
cabhra , or, The Death of Of car. This piece is founded on 
the fame ftory which we have in the firft book of Temora. 
So little thought the author of Catheabhra of making Of- 
car his countryman, that, in the courfe of two hundred 
lines, of which the poems confifts, he put the following ex- 
preffion thrice in the mouth of the hero : 

Albion an fa d’ roina m’arch. — ■ 

Albion where I was born anil bred. 

The poem contains aim oft all the incidents in the firft book 
of Temora. In one circumftance the bard differs materially 
From Offian. Ofcar, after he was mortally wounded by 
Cairbar, was carried by his people to a neighbouring hill, 
which commanded a profpeCt of the fea. A fleet appeared 
at a diftarfee, and the hero exclaims with joy, 

Loingeas mo fhean-athair at’ an 
J S iad a tiachd le cabhair chugain, 

O Albin na n’ ioma ftuagh. 

«t it i 3 the fleet of my grandfather, coming with aid to our 
field, from Albion of many waves!” The teftimony of 
this bard is fufficient to confute the idle fictions of Keating 
and O’Flaherty ; for, though he is far from being ancient, 
it is probable, he flouriftied a full century before thefe hif- 
torians. He appears, however, to have been a much bet- 
ter Chriftian than chronologer ; for Fion, though he is pla- 
ced two centuries before St Patrick, very devoutly recom- 
mends the foul of his grandfon to his Redeemer. 

Duan a Gharibh Mac-Starn is another Irifh poem in high 
repute. The grandeur of its images, and its propriety of 
fentiment, might have induced me to give a tranflation of 
it, had not I fome expectations of feeing it in the collection 
• ..... . ‘ of 
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of the Irifh Oflian’s poems, promifed more than a year 
fince, to the public. The author defcends fometirnes from 
the region of the fublime to low and indecent defcription ; 
the laft of which, the Irifh tranflator, no doubt, wall choofe 
to leave in the obfcurity of the original. In this piece Cu- 
chullin is ufed with very little ceremony, for he is oft call- 
ed the Dog of Tara, in the county of Meath. This feverc 
title of the redoubtable Cuchullin , the moft renowned of Irifh 
champions, proceeded from the poet’s ignorance of etymo- 
logy. Cu, -voice, or commander, fignifies alfo a dog. The 
poet chofe the laft, as the moft noble appellation for his hero. 

The fubjed of the poem is the fame with that of the epic 
poem of Fingal. Garibb Mac- Siam is the fame with Of- 
fian’s Swaran, the fon of Starno. His Angle combats with, 
and his vidory over all the heroes of Ireland, excepting the 
celebrated dog of Tara, i. e. Cuchullin, afFord matter for 
two hundred lines of tolerable poetry. Garibb’ s progrefs 
in fearch of Cuchullin, and his intrigue with the gigantic 
Emir-bragal, that hero’s wife, enables the poet to extend 
his piece to four hundred lines. This author, it is true, 
makes Cuchullin a native of Ireland ; the gigantic Emur- bra- 
gal he calls the guiding Jlar of the women of Ireland. The 
property of this enormous lady I (hall not difpute with him, 
or any other. But as he fpeaks with great tenderness of 
the daughters of the convent, and throws out fome hints a- 
gainft the Englifh nation, it is probable he lived in too mo- 
dem a period to be intimately acquainted with the genea^ 
logy of Cuchullin. 

Another Irifh Ofiian, for there were many, as appears 
from their difference in language and fentiment, fpeaks v.e- 
ry dogmatically of Fion Mac Comnal, as an Iriftiman. Li I- 
tle can be faid for the judgment of this poet, and lefs f< r 
his delicacy of fentiment. The hiftory of one of his ey »- 

fodc 
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fodes may, at once, ftand as a fpecimen of his want of both, 
Ireland, in the days of Fion, happened to be threatened 
with an invafion, by three great potentates, the kings of 
Lochlin, Sweden, and France. It is needlefs to infift upon 
the impropriety of a French invafion of Ireland ; it is fuffi- 
cient for me to be faithful in the language of my author. 
Fion, upon receiving intelligence of the intended invafion, 
fent Ca-olt, Ofiian, and Ofcar, to watch the bay, in which, 
* it was apprehended, the enemy was to land. Ofcar was 
the worft choice of a fcout that could be made, for, brave 
as he was, he had the bad property of falling very oft afleep 
on his port, nor was it poffible to awake him, without cut- 
ting off one of his fingers, or dalhing a large ftone againft 
his head. ^ When the enemy appeared, Ofcar, very unfor- 
tunately, was afieep. Ofiian and Ca-olt confulted about 
the method of wakening him, and they, at laft, fixed op 
the ftone, as the lefs dangerous expedient. 

Gun thog Caoilte a chlach, nach gan, 

Agus a n’ aighai’ cluean gun bhuail ; 

Tri mil an tulloeh gun chri’, 

“ Ca-olt took up a heavy ftone, and ftruck it againft the 

hero’s head. The hill fliook for three miles, as the ftone 
* 

rebounded and rolled away.” Ofcar rofe in wrath, and his 
father gravely defired him to fpend his rage on his enemies, 
which he did to fo good purpofe, that he fingly routed a 
whole wing of their army. The confederate kings advan- 
ced, notwithftanding, till they came to a narrow pals, pof- 
fefled by the celebrated Ton-iofal. This name is very fig- 
lificant of the lingular property of the hero who bore it. 
Ton-iofal, though brave, was fo heavy and unweildy, that, 
when he fat down, it took the whole force of an hundred 
men to fet him upright on his feet again. Luckily for the 
prefervation of Ireland, the hero.happened to be Handing 
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when the enemy appeared, and he gave fo good an account 
of them, that Fion , upon his arrival, found little to do, but 
to divide the fpoil among his foldiers. 

All thefe extraordinary heroes, Fion, Oflian, Ofcar, and 
Ca-olt, fays the poet, were 

Siol Erin na gorm lanft. 

The fons o/"Erin of blue Jleel. 

Neither (hall I much difpute the matter with him : He has 
iny confent alfo to appropriate to Ireland the- celebrated 
Ton-iofal. I (hall only fay, that they are different perfons 
from thofe of the fame name, in the Scots poems ; and that, 
though the ftupenduous valour of the firft is fo remarkable, 
they have not been equally lucky with the latter, in their 
poet. It is extraordinary, that Fion, who lived fome ages 
before St Patrick, fwears like a very good Chrlftian. 

Air an Dia do chum gach cafe. 

By God, <who Jhaped every cafe. 

It is worthy of being remarked, that, in the line quoted, 
Oflian, who lived in 8t Patrick’s days, feems to have un- 
derftood fomethipg of the Englifti, a language not then fub- 
fiftirtg. A perfon, more fanguine for the honour of his 
country than I am, might argue, from this circumftance, 
that* this pretendedly Irifh Oflian was a native of Scotland ; 
for my countrymen are unitrerfally allowed to have an ex- 
clufive right to the fecond-fight. 

From the inftances given, the reader may form a com,- 
plete idea of the Irifh compofitions concerning the Fiona. 
The greateft part of them make the heroes of Fion. 

Siol Albin a n’nioma caoile. 

The race of Albion of many firths. 

The reft make them natives of Ireland. But, the truth is, 
that their authority is of little confequence on either fide. 
From the inftances I have given, they appear to have been 

the 
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the work bf a very modern period. The pious ejaculations 
they contain, their allufions to the manners of the times, 
fix theta to the fifteenth century. Had even the authors of 
thefe pieces avoided all allufions to their own times, it is 
impofTrnle that the poems could pafs for ancient, in the eyes 
of any perfon tolerably converfant with the friib tongue. 
The idiom is fo corrupted and fo many words borrowed 
from the Englith, that that language mult have made con- 
fiderable progrefs in Ireland before the poems were written. 

It remains now to Ibew, how the Irifh bards began to 
appropriate Oflian and his heroes to their own country. 
After the Englifh conqueft, many of the natives of Ireland, 
averfe to a foreign yoke, either actually were in a ftate of 
hoftility with the conquerors, or at leaft, paid little regard 
to their government. The Scot3, in thofe ages, were often 
in open wir, and never in cordial friendftiip with the Eng- 
lifh. The fimilarity of manners and language, the tradi- 
tions concerning their common origin, and above all, their 
having to do with the fame enemy, created a free and 
friendly intercourfe between the Scottifh and Iriih nations. 
As the cuifora of retaining bards and fenachies was com- 
mon to both; fo each, no doubt, had formed a fyftem of 
hiftory, it matters not how much foever fabulous, concern- 
ing their refpetfive origin. It wasthe natural policy of the 
times, to reconcile the traditions of both nations together, 
and, if ptffib'e, to deduce them from the fame original flock.' 

The Saxon manners and language had, at that time, made 
great progrefs in the fouth of Scotland. The ancient lan- 
guage, and the traditional hi/lory of the nation, became 
confined entirely to the inhabitants of the Highlands, then 
fallen, from feveral concurring circumstances, into the laft 

i , ' 

degree of ignorance arid barbarilm. The Iriih, who, for 
Tome ages before the conqueft, had poflefied a competent 

fhare 
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ffiare of that kind of learning, which then prevailed in Eu- 
rope, found it no difficult matter to impofe their own fic- 
tions on the ignorant Highland fenachics, by flattering the 
vanity of the Highlanders, with their long lift of Heremonian 
kings and heroes, they, without contradiction, affumed to 
themfelves the character of # being the mother-nation of the 
Scots of .Britain. At this time, certainly, was eftabliffied 
that Hibernian fyftem of the original of the Scots, which 
afterwards, for want of any other, was univerfally received. 
The Scots of the low-country, who, by lofing the language 
of their anceftors, loft, together with it, their national tra- 
ditions, received, implicitly, the hiflory of their country, 
from Iriffi refugees, or from Highland fenachies, perfuaded 
over into the Hibernian fyftem. 

Thefe circumftances, are far from being ideal. We have 
remaining many particular traditions, which bear teftimony 
to a fad, of itfclf abundantly probable. What makes the 
matter inconteftible is, that the ancient traditional accounts 
of the genuine origin- of the Scots, have been handed down 
without interruption. Though a few ignorant fenachies 
might be perfuaded out of their own opinion, by the 
fmoothnefs of an Irifh tale, it was impoffible to eradicate, 
from among the bulk of the people, their own national 
traditions. Thefe traditions afterw ards fo much prevailed, 
that the Highlanders continue totally unacquainted with 
the pretended Hibernian extract of the Scots nation. Igno- 
rant chronicle writers, ftrangers to the ancient language of 
their country, preferved only from falling to the ground, 
fo improbable a llory. 

It was, during the period I have mentioned, that the 
Iriffi became acquainted with, and carried into their coun- 
try, the compofitions of Offian. The feene of many of the 
pieces being in Ireland, fuggefted firft to them a hint, of 
making both heroes and poet natives of that ifland. In or- 
Voi. II. M m der 
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der to do this effectually, they found it neceffary to reject 
the genuine poems, as every line was pregnant with proof* 
of their Scottifh original, and to drel's up a fable, on the 
fame l'ubjeft, in their own language. So ill qualified, how- 
ever, were their bards to effectuate this change, that amidft 
all their defires to make the Fiona Irifhmen, they every now 
and then called them Siol Albin. It was, probably, after a 
fucceflion of ibmc generations, that the bards had effron- 
tery enough to eftablifh an Irifh genealogy for Fion , and 
deduce him from the Milefian race of kings. In fome of 
the oldeft Irifh poems, on the fubjeCt, the great-grand- 
father of Fion is made a Scandinavian ; and his heroes are 
often called Siol Lochlin na beomj i.e.the race cf 
Locblin of wounds. The only poem that runs up the fami- 
ly of Fion to Nuades Nivcus, king of Ireland, is evidently 
not above a hundred and fifty years old ; for, if I miftake 
not, it mentions the Earl of Tyrone, fo famous in Eliza- 
beth’s time- 

This fubjeCt, perhaps, is purfued further than it deferves* 
but a difeuflion of the pretenfions of Ireland to Ollian, was 
become in fome meafure neceffary. If the Irifh poems', 
concerning the Fiona, fhould appear ridiculous, it is but 
juftice to obferve, that they are fcarcely more fo than the 
poems of other nations, at that period. On other fubjetts, 
the bards of Ireland have difplayed a genius worthy of any 
age or nation. It was, alone, in matters of antiquity, that 
they were monftrous in their fables. Their love-fonnet?,- 
and their elegies on the death of perfons worthy or renown- 
ed, abound with fuch beautiful fimplicity of fentiment, and 
wild harmony of numbers, that they become more than an 
atonement for their errors, in every other fpecies of poetry'. 
But the beauty of thefe pieces, depend fo much on a cer- 
tain curiofa felicifas of exprefiion in the original, that they 
muft appear much to difadvantage in another language. 

A CRITICAL 
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A-MONG the monuments remaining of the ancient (late 
of nations, few are more valuable than their poems or fongs, 
Hiftory, when it treats of remote and dark ages, is feldom 
very inftrudtiye. The beginnings of fociety, in every coun- 
try, are involved in fabulous confufion ; and though they 
were not, they would furnilh few events worth recording. 
But, in every period of fociety, human manners are a cu- 
rious fpedtacLe ; and the molt natural pictures of ancient 
manners are exhibited in the ancient poems of nations. 
Thefe prefent to us, what is much more valuable than the 
hiftory of fuch tranfa&ions as a rude age can afford, The hif- 
tory of human imagination and pafTion. They make us ac- 
quainted with the notions and feelings of our fellow-crea- 
tures in the mod artlefs ages; difcovering what objects they 
admired, and what pleafures they purfued, before thofe 
M m » refinements, 
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refinements of focicty had taken place, which enlarge in- 
deed, and diverfit'y the tranfa&ions, but difguife the manners 
of mankind. 

Befides this merit, which ancient poems have with phi- 
lofophical obfervers of human nature, they have another 
with perfons of tafte. They promife fome of the higheft 
beauties of poetical writing. Irregular and unpolifhed we 
may expert the productions of uncultivated ages to be; but 
abounding, at the fame time, with that er.thufiafm, that 
vehemence and fire, which are the foul of poetry. For 
many circumftances of thofc times which we call barba- 
rous, are favourable to the poetical fpirit. That ftate, in 
which human nature (hoots wild and free, though unfit for 
other improvements, certainly encourages the high exertion? 
of fancy and pafiion. 

In the infancy of focieties, men live fcattered and dif- 
perfed, in the midft of folitary rural feene?, where the 
beauties of nature are theif chief entertainment. They 
meet with many objects, to them new and ftrange ; their 
Wonder and furprife are frequently excited; and by the 
fudden changes of fortune occurring in their unfettied flatfc 
of life, their pafiions are raifed to the utmoft. Their paf- 
lions have nothing to re ft rain them : their imagination has 
nothing to check it. They difplay themfelves to one ano- 
ther without difguife : and converfe and adt in the unco- 
vered fimplicity of nature. As their feelings are ftrong, fa 
their language, of itfelf, aflumes a poetical turn. Prone to 
exaggerate, they deferibe every thing in the (trongeft co- 
lours; which of courfe renders their fpeech pidturefque and 
figurative. Figurative language owes its rife chiefly to two 
caufes ; to the want of proper names for ohjedts, and to 
the influence of imagination and paflion over the form of 
expreflion. Both thefe caufes concur in the infancy of fo- 
1,1 ■' * cicty. 
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defy. Figures are commonly confidered as artificial mode# 
of fpeech, devifed by orators and poets, after the world 
had advanced to a refined ftate. The contrary of this ia 
the truth. Men never have ufed fo many figures of ftyle* 
as in thofe rude ages, when, befidcs the power of a warm 
imagination to fuggeft lively images, the want of proper 
and prtfcife terms for the ideas they would exprefs, obliged 
them to have recourfe to circumlocution, metaphor, com- 
parifon, and all thofe fubftituted forms of expreflton, which 
give a poetical air to language. An American chief, at this 
day, harangues at the head of his tribe, in a more bold 
metaphorical ftyle, than a modern European would ad- 
venture to ufe in an epic poem. 

In the progrefs of fociety, the genius and manners of 
men undergo a change more favourable to accuracy than 
to fprightlinefs and fublimity. As the world advances, the 
underftanding gains ground upon the imagination ; the un- 
demanding is more exercifed ; the imagination lefs. Few- 
er objefts occur that are new or furprifing. Men apply 
themfelves to trace the caufcs of things; they comfl and 
refine one another; they fubdue or difguife their paffions ; 
they form their exterior manntrs upon one uniform ftandard 
of politenefs and civility. Human nature is pruned accord- 
ing to method and rule. Language advances from lterility 
to copioufnefs, and at the fame time, from fervour and ei** 
thufiafin, to corredtnefs and precifion. Style become# 
more chafte; but lefs animated. The progrefs of the 
world in this refpeft refcmbles the progrefs of age in man. 
The powers of imagination are molt vigorous and predomi- 
nant in youth; thofe of the underftanding ripen more flow- 
ly, and often attain not their maturity, till the imagination 
begin to flag. Hence, poetry, which is the child of ima- 
gination, is frequently molt glowing and animated in the 

firft 
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fir ft ages of fociety. As the ideas of our youth are rt* 
membered with a peculiar pleafure on account of their 
livelinefs and vivacity ; fo the moft ancient poems have of- 
ten proved the greateft favourites of nations. 

Poetry has been faid to be 'more ancient than profe : and 
however paradoxical fuch an afiertion may feem, yet, in a 
qualified fenfe it is true. Men certainly never converfed 
with one another in regular numbers ; but even their ordi- 
nary language would, in ancient times, for the reafons be- 
fore afiigned, approach to a poetical ftyle; and the firft 
compofitions tranfmitted to pofterity, beyond doubt, were, 
in a literal fenfe, poems ; that is, compolitions in which 
imagination had the chief hand, formed into fome kind of 
numbers, and pronounced with a mulical modulation or 
tone. Mufic or fong has been found coaeval with fociety 
among the moft barbarous nations. The only fubjedts 
which could prompt men, in their firft rude ftate, to utter 
, their thoughts in compofitions of any length, were fuch as 
naturally aflumed the tone of poetry ; praifes of their gods 
or of their anpeftors ; commemorations of their own war- 
like exploits ; or lamentations over their misfortunes. And 
before writing was invented, no other compofitions, except 
fongs or poems, cpuld take fuch hold of the imagination 
and memory, as to be preferved by ora] tradition, and 
Jhanded down from one race to another. 

Hence we may expedt to find poems among the antiqui- 
ties of all nations. It is probable too, that an extenfive 
fearch would difeover a certain degree of refemblance a- 
mong all the moft ancient poetical produdtions, from what- 
ever country they have proceeded. In a fimilar ftate of 
planners, fimilar objedts and paflions operating upon the 
Imaginations of men, will ftamp their produdtions with the 


fame general charadter. Some diverfity will, no doubt, be 

occalioned 
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Occafioned by climate and genius. But mankind never bear 
fuch refembiing features, as they do in the beginnings of 
fociety. Its fubfequcnt revolutions give rife to the princi- 
pal diftindlions among nations ; and divert, into channel^ 
widely feparated, that cxirrent of human genius and mam* 
ners, which dcfcends originally from one fpring. What 
we have been long accuftomed to call the oriental vein of 
poetry, becaufe fome of the earlieft poetical productions 
have come to us from the Eaft, is probably no more orien- 
tal than accidental; it is charadteriftical of an age ra- 
ther than a country ; and belongs, in fome meafure, to alt 
nations, at a certain period. Of this the works of Offian 
feem to furnifh a remarkable proof. 

Our prefent iubjed leads us to inveftigate the ancient 
poetical remains, not fo much of the Eaft, or of the Greeks 
and Romans, as of the Northern nations ; in older to dif- 
cover whether the Gothic poetry has any refcmbla'nce to 
the Celtic or Galic, which we are about to confider. 
Though the Goths, under which name we ufually compre- 
hend all the Scandinavian tribes, were a people altogether 
fierce and martial, and noted, to a proverb, for their igno- 
rance of the liberal arts, yet they too, from the earlieft: 
times, had their poets and their fongs. Their poets were 
diflinguifhed by the title of Scalders, and their fongs were 
termed Vjfts *. Saxo Grammaticus, a Danifh hiftorian 

of 

* Olaus Wormius, in the Appendix to his Treatife de 
Literatura Runica^ has given a particular accouut of the 
Gothic poetry, commonly called Runic, from Runes, which 
fignifies the Gothic letters. He informs us that there were 
no fewer than one hundred and thirty-fix different kinds of* 
meafure or verfe ufed in their Vyfes ; and though we are ac- 
cuftomed to call rhyme a Gothic invention, he fays exprefs- 
ly, that among all thefe meafures, rhymes, or correfpon- 
dence of final fyllables, was never employed. He analytes 
the ftiudure of one of thefe kinds of verfe, that in which 

the 
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of confiderable note, who fiourifhed in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, informs us that very many of thefe fong 3 , containing 
the ancient traditionary dories of the country, were found 
jngraven- upon rocks in the old Runic character ; feveral of 
which he has tranflated into Latin, and inferted into his 
hiftory. But his verfions are plainly fo paraphraftical, and 
forced into fuch an imitation of the ftyle and the meafurcs 

of 

the poem of Lodbrog, afterwards quoted, is written ; which 
exhibits a very lingular fpecies of harmony, if it can be al- 
lowed that fiame, depending neither upon rhyme nor upon 
metrical feet, or quantity of fyllables, but chiefly upon the 
number of the fyllables, and the dil'pofition of the letters. 
In every ftanza was an equal number of lines ; in every line 
fix fyllables. In each difticb, it was requifite that three 
words fiiould begin with the fame letter ; two of the cor- 
refponding words placed in the fir ft line of the diftich, the 
third, in the fecond line. In each line were alfo required 
two fyllables, but never the final ones formed either of the 
fame confonants, or fame vowels. As an example of this 
jr.eafure, Olaus gives us thefe two Latin lines conftrudted 
exadtly according to the above rules of Runic verfc : 
Chriftus caput noftrum 
Coronet te bonis. 

The initial letters of Chriftus, Caput and Coronet, make 
the three correfponding letters of the diftich. In the firft 
line, the firft fyllables of Chriftus and of noftrum ; in the fe- 
tond line, the on in coronet and in bonis make the requifite 
correfpondence of fyllables. Frequent inverfrons and tranl'- 
politions were permitted in this poetry ; which would na- 
turally follow from fuch laborious attention to the colloca- 
tion of words. 

The curious on this fubjedt may confult likewife Dr 
Hicks’s Thefaurus Linguarum Septentrionalium ; particu- 
larly the 23d chapter of his Grammatics Anglo Saxonica et 
Mtefo Gothiea j -where they will find a full account of the 
ftrudture of the Anglo-Saxon verfe, which nearly refembled 
* the Gothic. They will find alfo fome fpecimens both of 
Gothic and Saxon poetry. An extradt, which Dr Hicks 
has given from the work of one of the Danifii Scalders, in- 
titled, Hei'varer Saga, containing an evocation from the dead, 
may be found in the 6th volume of MiRcllany Poems, pu- 
blilhed by Mr Dryden. 
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of the Roman poets, that one can form no judgment from 
them of the native fpirit of the original. A more curious 
monument of the trtie Gothic poetry is preferved by Olaus 
Wormius in his book de Literatura Kunica. It is an Epi- 
cedium, or funeral fong, compofed by Regner Lodbrog ; 
and tranfiated by Olaus, word for word, from the original. 
This Lodbrog was a king of Denmark, who lived in the 
eighth century, famous for his wars and victories ; and at 
the fame time an eminent Scalder or poet. It was his mis- 
_ fortune to fall at laft into the hands of one of his enemies, 
by whom he was thrown into prifon, and condemned to be 
deftroyed by ferpents. In this (ituation he folaced himfelf 
with rehearfing all the exploits of his life. The poem is di* 
vided into twenty-nine (tanzas, of ten lines each; and < ve- 
ry ftanza begins with thefe words, Pugnavimus Enfibus, 
“ ^Ve have fought with our fvvords.” Olaus’s verfion is in 
many places fo obfeure as to be hardly intelligible. I have 
fubjoined the whole below, exactly as he has publifhed it, 
and (hall tranflate as much as may give the Englifh reader 
an idea of the fpirit and ftrain of this kind of poetry *. 

Vol. II. N n “ We 

• t. . Ad fublimes galeas 

Pugnavimus Enfibus Dura ferra magnam efcam 

Haud port longum tempus Omnis erat octanus vulnus 

Cum in Gotlandia acceflimus Vadavit corvus in fanguine Ca> 
Ad ferpentis immenli neccm _ 3. [forum. 

Tunc impetravimus Thoram Alte tulimus tunc lanceas 
Ex hoe vocarunt me viium Qnandq viginti annos numera. 

Quod ferpentem t'-ansf.idi Tdem vimus 

Hirfutam brarcam oh iliam ce- Et cclebrem laudem comparavl- 
Cnfpide iftum intuli incolubrnm , mus pa (Tim 

Ferro lucidorum ftupend;orum. Vicimus oclo baroncs 

%. [quifivimus In oriente ante Dimini perturn 
Mnltum juvenis fui q audo ac- Aquil® in>petravi(r<us tunc fuf- 
Orientem verfiis in Oreonico fre- . ficientem ' * 

■Vulnerum amnes avid® fer® [to Kofpitii fumptum in ilia ftrage 
Et flavipedi avi budordecidit invulnerum [tem. 

Acceoimus ibidem fonuerunt Oceano perdidit cxcrcitus z(a- 

Fuguai 
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iti 

“ We have fought with our fwor^s. I was young, when 
towards the eaft, in the bay of Oreon, we made torrents o 
blood flow, to gorge the ravenous beafts of prey, and the 

yellow- 

4. Proceflimus auro ditati . 


PugntE fafla copia 
Cum Helfingianos poftulavimus 
Ad aulam Odini [tulae 

Naves direximiis in oftium Vif- 
Mucro potuit tarn mordere 
Omnis erat vulnus unda 
Terra ruhefafla Calido 
Frendcbat gladius in loricas 
Ciadius findebat Ciypeos. 

5 - 

Mcmina neminem tunc fugille 
Priufquam in navibus 
Heraudus in bello cadcrct 
Non findit navibus 
Alius baro prseftantior 
Mare ad portum 
In navibus longts pod ilium 
Sic attulit princeps paflim 
Alacre in bellum cor. 

6 . 

Exercitus abjecit Ciypeos 
Cum hafta volavit 
Ardua ad rirorum peflora 
Momordit Scarforum cautes 
Gladius in pugna 
Sanguineus erat Clypeus 
Antcquam Rafho rex caderct 
Fluxit ex vitorum capitibus 
Calidus in loricas fudor. 

7 - 

Habere potueruut turn coivi 
Ante Indirorum infulas [dam 
Sufficientem pra'dam dilanian- 
Acquifivimus feris carnivoris 
Plenum prandium unico actu 
Difficile erat uriius facere men- 
Oricnte foie [tionem 

Spicula vidi pungere 
Propulerunt arcus ex fe fcrra. 

8 

Altum mugirrunt enfes 
Antequam in X.aneo campo 
Fiflinus rex cecidit 


Ad terram proftratorum dimi- 
candum 

Gladius fecuit Clypeorum 
Pifturas in galearum conventu 
Cervicum muflum ex vulneribus 
Diifufum per cerebrum fuum. 

9 - 

Tenuimus Clypcos in fanguine 
Cum haftam unximus 
Ante Boring holmum [peum 
Tolerum nubes difrUmpunt cly- 
Extrufit arcus ex fe iretallum 
Volnir cecedit in confliflu 
Non erat illo rex major 
Caefi difperfi late per littora 
Fer* ampleclebantur efcam. 

IO. 

Pugna manifefle crefcebat 
Antequam Freyr rex caderet 
In Flandrorum terra 
Caspit cteruleus ad incidendum 
Sanguine illitus in aurcam 
Loricam in pugna 
Durus armorum mucro olim 
Virgo deploravit matutinam la- 
nienam 

Multa praeda dabatur feris. 

it. 

Centies centenos- vidi jacere 
In navibus 

Ubi jEnglanes vocatur 
Navigavimus ad pugnam 
Per fex dies antequam exereitus 
caderet 

Tranfegimus mucronum miflam' 
In exortu folis 

Coaflus eft pro noftris gladiis 
Valdiofur in bello occumbere. 

la. 

Ruit pluvia fanguinis de gladiis 
Pratceps in Bardafyrde 
Pallidum corpus pro accipitribus 
Murmuravit arcus ubi mucro 

Acritep 
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.yellow-footed bird. There refounded the hard fteel upon 
the lofty helmets of men. The whole ocean was one 
wound. The crow waded in the blood of the flain. When 

N n z we 


Acriter mordebat Loricas 
Jn Confiiftu 
Odini Pileus Galea 
Cueurrit areas ad vulnas 
Venenate aeutus confperfus fu- 
dore fanguineo. 

. # 13- 

Ttnuimus magica feuta 
Alte in pugnx ludo 
Ante Hiadningum finum 
Videre licuic turn viros 
Qui gladiis iacerarunt Clypeos 
Jn gladiatorio murmure 
Galeae attritae virorum 
Erat ficut fplendidam wirginem 
In lefto juxta fe collocare. 

14. 

Dura venit tempeftas Clypeis 
Cadavir cccedit in terram 
in Nortumbria 

Erat circa matutinum tempus 
Hominibus nectfliim erat fugere 
Ex prxlio ubi acute 
Cafltdiscam posmordebant gladii 
Erat hoc veluti Juvenem viduant 
in primaria lede ofculari. 

Herthiofe evafit fortunatus 
Jn Auftralibus Orcadibus ipfe 
Viftorix in noftris hominibus 
Cogebatur in armorum nimbo 
Rogvaldus occumberc 
Ifle venit fnmmus fuper accipi- 
Luftus in gladiorum ludo [tre* 
Strenue ja&abat concufibr 
Calex fanguinis teli. 

16. 

Quilibet jacebat tranfverfim fu- 
pra^lium. 

Gaudebat pugna Ixtus 
Accipiter ob gladiorum lndum 
Non fecit aquilam aut aprum 
Qui Irlandiam gubernavit 
Conventus fiebat ferri & Clypei 


Marftanus rex jejunis 
Fieuat in vedrz finu 
Prxda data corvis. 

*7- 

Bellatorem multum vidi caderc 
Mane ante machzram 
Virum in mucronum diiCdio 
Filio meo incic.it mature 
Gladius juxta cor 
Egillus fecit Agnerum fpoliatum 
Impertertitum virum vita 
Sonuit lancea prope Hamdi 
Grifeam loricam fplendebant 
id. [vexilla. 

Verborum tcnaces vidi diffecare 
Haut minntim pro lupis 
Endili maris enfibus 
Erat per Hebdomadx fpacium 
Quafi muiieres vinum appurta- 
Rubefaftx erant naves [rent 
VaHe in ftrepitu armorum 
ScilTa erat lorica 
Jn bcioldungorum prxlio. 

, • * 9 ‘ . 
Pulchricomum vidi crepufculaf- 

cere 

Virginis amatorem circa mate? 
tin urn 

Et confajpilationis amicum vi- 
duarum 

Erat ficut calidum balneum 
Vinei vafis nympha portaret 
Nos in Ilx freto 
Antiquam Orn rex caderet 
Sanguineum Clypeum vidi rup. 
turn 

Hoc invertit virorum |itam. 

»o. 

Egimus gladiorum ad cxdem 
Ludum in Lindis infula 
Cum regibus tribus 
Pauci potuerunt inde lxtari 
Cecedit multus it) riftum fera- 
rum 

Accipiter 
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we had numbered twenty years, we lifted our fpears on' 
high, and every where fpread our renown. Eight barons 
we overcame in the eaft, before the port of Diminum ; and 

plentifully 


Aecipiter dilaniavit carnem cum 
Ut fatur inde difcederet [lupo 
Hybernorum fanguisinoceanum 
Copiofe decidit per maOationis 
31. [tempus. 
Alte gladius mordebat Glypeos 
Tunc cum aurei colons 
Hafta fricabat loricas 
Videre licuit in Onlugs infula 
Per fccula multum poll • ' 

Ibi fuit ad gladiorum ludos 
Reges proceflerunt 
Rubicundum erat- circa infulam 
Ar volans Draco vulnerum. 

* 1 . 

Quid eft viro forti morte certius 
Etfi ipfe in armorum nimbo ' 
Adverfus coliocatus fit 
Ssepe deplorat setatem 
Qut punquam prefnitur 
Malum ferunt timidum incitare 
Aqutlam ad gladiorum ludum r 
Meticulofus venit nufpiam 
Cosdi fuo ufui. 

l 3 . 

Hoc numero aequum ut procedat 
In contaftu gladiorum 
Juvenis unus contra alterum 
Won retrocedat vir a viro. 

Hoc fuit viri fortis nobilitas diu 
Semper debet amoris amicus 
■virginum 

Audax efte in fremitu armorum. 
»4 

Hoc videtur mihi re veta 
Quod fata fequimur 
Rarus tranfgreditur fata Parca- 
Non deftinavi Ellae [rum 

Devitx exitu meae 
Cumegofanguinemfemimortuus 
tegerem . • > 

F.t naves in aquas protrufi 
Paffim impetravimus turn feris 
Efcam ia Scotiae finubus. 

. t> •• ■ ■ 


2J. _ * 

Hoc ridere me facit Temper 
Quod balderi patris fcamna 
Parata fcio in aula 
Bibsmus cerevifiam brevi 
Exconcaviserateribuscraniorum 
Non eemit vir foitis contra mor- 
tem 

Magnifici in Odini domibus 
Non venio defperabundis 
Verbis ad odini aulam. 

- 26. 

Hie vellent nunc omnes 
Filli Aflaugae gladiis 
Amarum bellum excitare 
Si exatte fciient > a 
Galamitates Bollras 
Quem non pauci angues 
Venenati me difeerpunt 
Matrem accepi meis 
Filiis ita ut corda valcant. 

Valdeinclinatur ad ha'reditatem 
Crudcle ftat nocumentum a vi« 

4 pera • ; 

Anguis inhabitat aulum cordis 
Speramus aiterius ad Othini 
Virgam in Ellse fanguine 
Filiis meis livefeet. .. 

Sua ira rubefeet 
Non acres juvenes 
Seftionem tranquillam facient. 
IS. 

Habeo quinquagies 
Praelia fob fignis fa£ta 
Ex belli invitatione & femel 
Minime putavi hominum 
Quod me futurus effet 
Juvenis didici muc&nem rube- 
face re 

Alius rex praeftantior 
Nos Ala: invitabunt 
Non eft lugenda mors. 

Fert 
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plentifully we feafted the eagle in that flaughter. The 
waim ftream of wounds ran into the ocean. The army fell 
before us. When we (leered our (hips into the mouth of 
the Viftula, we fent the Helfingians to the hall of Odion. 
Then did the fword bite. The waters were all one wound. 
The earth was dyed red with the warm ftream. The fword 
rung upon the coats of mail, and clove the bucklers in 
twain. None fled on that day, till among his (hips Herau- 
dus fell. Than him no braver baron cleaves the fea with 
(hips ; a chearful heart did he ever bring to the combat- 
Then the hoft threw away their (hields, when the uplifted 
fpear flew at the breads of heroes. The fword bit the 
Scarfian rocks ; bloody was the (hield in battle, until Rafno 
the king was (lain. From the heads of warriors the warm 
fvveat dreamed down their armour. The crows around the 
Jndirian iflands had ample prey. It were difficult to Angle 
out one among fp many deaths. At the rifing of the fun I 
beheld the fpears piercing the bodies of foes, and the bows 
throwing forth their Heel-pointed arrows. Loud roared the 
fwords in the plains of Lano. The virgin long bewailed 
the (laughter of that morning.” In this (train the poet con- 
tinues to defcribe feveral other military exploits. The ima- 
ges are not mych varied ; the noife of arms, the dreaming 
of blood, and the feafting the birds osprey, often recurring. 
He mentions the death of two of his fons in battle ; and the 
lamentation he defcribes as made for one of them is very 
Angular. A Grecian or Roman poet would have introdu- 
ced the virgins or nymphs of the wood, bewailing the un- 
timely fall of a young hero. But, fays our Gothic poet, 
“ when Rogvaldus was (lain, for him mourned all the hawks 

of 

19. I. actus cerevifiam cum Alls 

Fert animus finire In fumma ftde biham 

Invitant me Dyfae Vit:E elapfae l'unt horx 

Quia tx Othini Aula Kittens moriar. - ' 1 

Qthinus raihi mifit • ■ 
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of heaven,” as lamenting a benefactor who had fo liberally 
fupplied them with prey ; “ for boldly,” as he adds, ** in 
the ftrife of fwords, did the breaker of helmets throw the 
fpear of blood.” 

The poem concludes with fentiments of the higheft bra- 
very and contempt of death. “ What is more certain to 
tiie brave man than death, though amidft the ftorm of 
fwords, he hands always ready to oppole rt ? He only re- 
grets this life who hath never kqown diftrefs. The timorous 
man allures the devouring eagle to the field of battle. The 
coward, wherever he comes, is ufelefs to himfelf. This I 
eftcem honourable, that the youth fhould advance to the 
combat fairly matched one againft another ; nor man re- 
treat from man. Long was this the warrior’s higheft glory. 
He who afpires to the love of virgins, ought always to be 
foremoft in the roar of arms. If appears tp me of truth, 
that we are led by the fates. Seldom can any overcome 
the appointment of deftiny. Little did I forefee that Ella * 
was to have my life in his hands, in that day when fainting 
I concealed my blood, and pufhed forth my fhips into the 
waves ; after we had fpread a repaft for the beafts of prey 
throughout the Scottifh bays. But this makes me always 
rejoice that in the halls of our father Balder (or Odin) I 
know there are feats prepared, where, in a fhoit time, wc 
(hall be drinking ale out of the hollow fkulls of our ene- 
mies. In the houfe of the mighty Odin, no brave men la- 
ment death. I come not with the voice of defpair to O- 
din’s hall. How eagerly would all the fons of Afiauga now 
rufh to war, did they know the diftrefs of their father, 
whom a multitude of venomous ferpents tear ? I have given 
to my children a mother who hath filled their hearts with 

valour. 

* This was the name of his enemy who had condemned 
him to death. 
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Valour. I am faft approaching to my end. A cruel death 
awaits me from the viper’s bite. A fnake dwells in the 
midft of my heart. I hope that the fword of feme of my 
fbns (hall yet be ftained with the blood of Ella. The va- 
liant youths will wax red with anger, and will not fit in 
peace. Fifty and one times have I reared the ftandard in 
battle. In my youth I learned to dye the fword in blood : 
my hope was then, that no king among men would be more 
Tenowned than me. The goddefies of death will now foon 
call me ; I muft not mourn my death. Now I end my 
fong. The goddefies invite me away ; they whom Odin 
has fent to me from his hall. I will fit upon a lofty feat,, 
and drink ale joyfully with the goddefies of death. The 
hours of my life are mu out. I will fmile when 1 die.” 

This is fuch poetry as we might exped from a bar barous 
nation. It breathes a moll ferocious fpitit. It is wild, 
harfh, and irregular ; but at the lame time animated and 
ftrong ; the ftyle, in the original, full of inverfions, and, as 
we learn from fame of Olaus’s notes, highly metaphorical 
and figured. 

But when we open the works of Ofiian, a very different 
feene prefents itfelf. There we find the fire and enthufiafm 
of the molt early times, combined with an amazing degree 
of regularity and art. We find tendernefs, and even deli- 
cacy of fentiment, greatly predominant over fiercenefs and 
barbarity. Our hearts are melted with the fofteft feelings, 
and at the fame time ele cted with the higheft ideas of mag- 
nanimity, generofity, and true heroifm. When we turn 
from the poetry of Lodbrog to that of Ofiian ft is like puf- 
fing from a favage defart, into a fertile and cultivated 
country. How is this to be accounted for ? Or by wh; t 
means to be reconciled with the remote antiquity attributed 

to 
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to thefe poems? This is a curious point; and requires to 
be illuftrated. 

That the ancient Scots were of Celtic original, is part all 
doubt. Their conformity with the Celtic nations in lan- 
guage, manners, and religion, proves it to a full demonf- 
tratlon. The Celta;, a great and mighty people* altogether 
diftinft from the Goths and Teutones, once extended their 
dominion over all the weft of Europe ; but feem to have 
had their moft full and complete eftablilhment in Gaul. 
Wherever the Celtx or Gauls are mentioned by ancient 
writers, we feldom fail to hear of their Druids and their 
Bards ; the inftitution of which two orders, was the capi- 
tal diftindtion of their manners and policy. The Druids 
were their philofophers and priefts ; the Bards* their poets 
and recorders of heroic actions : And both thefe orders of 
men, feem to have fubfifted among them, as chief members 
of the frate from time immemorial *. We muft not there- 
fore imagine the Celtae to have been altogether a grofs and 
rude nation. They pofiefled from very remote ages a 
formed fyftem of difeipline and manners, which appears to 
have had a deep’ and lafting influence. Ammianus Mar- 
celiinus gives them this expiefs teftimony, that there flourifh- 
ed among them the ftudy of the moft laudable . arts ; intrd- 
duced by the Bards, whofe office it was to ling in heroic 
verfe, the gallant adtions of illuftrious men ; and by the 

Druids, 

* There are three tribes who are refpedted in different 
degrees, viz. the Bards, the Priefts, and the Druids. The 
Bards are the poets, and thofe who record the adtions of 
their heroes. Strabo, B. IV. 

There are lilcewife among them the compofers of poems, 
whom they call Bards ; and thefe, with inftruments like the 
lyre, celebrate the praifes of feme, and rail againft others. 
hiod. Sir ul. B. V. 

And thofe who are called Bards, are their oracles, and 
thefe bards are poets who ling praifes in odes. Po/tdoniut 
aj>. Athenaeum, B. VI. 
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JPruids, who lived together in colleges or focieties, after 
the Pythagorian manner, and philofophifing upon the 
higheft fubjeds, affected the immortality of the human 
foul*. Though Julius Caefar, in his account of Gaul, 
does not exprelsly mention the Bards, yet it is plain that 
under the title of Druids, he comprehends that whole col- 
lege or order; of which the Bards, who, it is probable, 
were the difciples of the Druids, undoubtedly made a part. 
It deferves remark, that according to his account, the Drui- 
dical inftitution firft took rife in Britain, and palled from 
thence into Gaul ; fo that they who afpired to be thorough 
matters of that learning were wont to refort to Britain. 
He adds too, that fuch as were to be .initiated among the 
Druids, were obliged to commit to their memory a great 1 
number of verfes, infomuch that fome employed twenty 
years in this courfe of .education ; and that they did not 
think it lawful to record thefe poems in writing, but facied- 
ly handed them down by tradition from race to race f. 

So ftrong was the attachment of the Celtic nations to 
their poetry and their bards, that amidft all the changes of 
their government and manners, even long after the order 
of the Druids was extind* and the national religion altered, 
the Bards continued to flourifli ; not as a fet of fti oiling 
fongfters, like the Greek *a«S« or Rhapk^lifts, in Homer’s 

Vol. II. Oo . time, 

. * Per h?ec loca (fpeaking of Gaul) horainibus paulatim 
excultis, 'vigucre fiuidia laudabilium doftrinarum ; inchoata 
per Bardos & Euhages & Druidas. Et Bardi quidem fortia 
virorum illuttrium fad a heroicis compofrta veffibus cum 
dukibus lyrae modullis cantitarunt. Euhages verb lcrutan- 
tes feriem & fublimia naturae pandere conabantur. Inter 
hos, Druidse ingeniis celfiores, ut audoritas Pythagorae dc-. 
orevit, fodalitiis adftridi contbrtiis, quaeftionibus altarunx 
pccultarumque rerum eredi funt ; & defpedantes humana 
pronuntiarunt animas immortales. Amm. Marcdiinus, U 
15. cap.. 9. 

f Vid. Caefar dc bello Gall. lib. 6. 
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time, bat as an order of men highly refpcfled in the flat <5 
and fupported by a public eftablifhment. We find them,- 
according to the teftimonies of Strabo and Diodorus, be- 
fore the age of Auguftus Csefar ; and we find them remain- 
ing ‘under the fame name, and exercifing the fame func- 
tions as of old, in Ireland, and in the north of Scot- 
land, almoft down to our own times. It is well known 
that in both thefe countries, every Regulus or chief 
had his own bard, who was confidered as an officer of 
rank in his court ; and had lands afiigned him, which de- 
feended to his family. Of the honour in which the bards 
were held, many inftanccs occur in Offian’s poems. On 
all important occafions, they were the ambaffadors between 
contending chiefs ; and their perfon3 were held facred. 

“ Cairbar feared to flxetch his fword to the bards, though 
h : s foul was dark. Loofe the bards, faid his brother Cath- 
mor, they are the fons of other times. Their voice fhall 
be beared in other ages, when the kings of Temora have 
failed.” 

From all this, the Celtic tribes clearly appear to have 
been addi&ed in fo high, a degree to poetry, and to have 
made it fo much their ftudy from the earlieft times, as may 
remove our wonder at meeting with a vein of higheif poeti- 
cal refinement among them, than was at firft fight /to have, 
been expected among nations, whom we are aceuftomed to' 
call barbarous. Barbarity, I mud obferve, is a very equi- 
vocal term; it admits of many different forms and degrees ; 
and though, in all of them, it excludes polifhed manners, 
it is, however, not inconfiftent with generous fentiments 
and tender affections 1 *. What degrees of friendfhip, love,. 

and 

.** Surely among the wild Laplanders, if any where, bar- 
barity is in its moft perfeft Hate. Yet their love fongs . 

which 
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and heroifin, may poflibly be found to prevail in a rude 
date of fociety, no one can fay. Aftonifhing inftances of 
them we know, from hiftory, have fometimes appeared : 
and a few characters diftinguilhed by thofe high qualities, 
might lay a foundation for a fet of manners being introdu- 
ced into the fongs of the bards, more refined, it is pro- 
bable, and exalted, according to the ufual poetical licence, 
than the real manners of the country. In particular, with 
refpeCt to heroifin ; the great employment of the Celtic 
bards, was to delineate the characters, and flag the praifes 
of heroes. So Lucan : 

Vos quoque qui fortes animQS, belloque peremptos, 

Laudibus in longum vates difFunditis aevum 

Plurima fecuri fudiftis carmina Bardi. Pbarf. 1 . r. 

O o 2 Now 

•which Scheffer has given us in his Lapponia, are a proof 
that natural tendernefs of fentiment may be found in a 
•country, into which the leaft glimmering of feienee has ne- 
ver penetrated. To molt Engliili readers thele fongs arc 
well known by the elegant trail nations. of them in the Spec- 
tator, N° 366 and 406. I iball fubjoin Sclieffer’s Latin ver- 
fion of one of them, which has the appearance of being 
ftriCtly literal. 

Sol. clarilfimum emitte lumen in paludem Ona. Si eni- 
fus in fumma picearum cacumina feirem me vifurum Orra 
paludem, in ea eniterer, lit videretn inter quos arnica, mea 
efiet Rores ; omnes fufeinderem frutices ibi enatos, omnes 
ramos praefecarem, hos virentes ramos. Curfum nubium 
efl'em •fecutus, quae iter fuum iftituunt verfus paludem Or- 
ra, -ft ad tc volare poffem alis, cornic-um alis. Sed mih# 
defunt alre, alse querquedulae pedefque, anferum pedes 
plantseve bonae, quae deferre me valeant ad te. Satis ex- 
peCtafti diu, per tot dies, tot dies tuos optimos, oculis tuis 
jucundinimis, corde tuo amiciflimb. Quod fi longifiime 
velles effugere, cito tarnen te confequerer. Quid firmius 
validiufve effe poteft qitam contorti nervi-catenaeve ferric, 
quae durifiime ligant? Sic amor contorquet caput noftrumj 
mutat cogitationes Sc fententias. Puerorum voluntas, vo- 
hintas venti; juvenum cogitationes, longae cogitationes. 
Quos fi audirem omnes, a via, a via jufta declinarem. Unum 
eft confilium quod capiam ; ita fcio viam reCtiorem uie re- 
perturura, Schefferi Lapponia, Cap. 25. 
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Now when we confider a college or order of men, who, 
cultivating poetry throughout a long feries of ages, had 
their imaginations continually employed on the ideas of 
heroifm ; who had all the poerfis and panegyrics, which 
were compofed by their predecelTbrs, handed down to 
them with care 5 who rivalled and endeavoured to outftrip 
thofe who had gone befdre them, each in the celebration 
of his particular hero ; is it not natural to think, that at 
length the character of a hero would appear in their fongs 
with the higheft luftre, and be adorned with qualities truly 
noble ? Some of the qualities indeed which diftinguiih a 
Fingal, moderation, humanity, and clemency, would not 
probably be. the firft ideas of heroifm occuring to a barba- 
fous people : But no fooner had fuch ideas begun to dawn 
on the minds of poets, than, as the human mind eafily 
opens to the native reprefentatiorts of human perfection, 
they would be feized and embraced ; they would enter into 
their panegyrics ; they would afford materials for fucceed- 
ing bards to work upon, and improve ; they would contri- 
bute not a little to exalt the public manners. For fuch 
fongs as thefe, familiar to the Celtic warriors from thfir 
C^Mdhood, and throughout their whole life, both in war 
and in peace, their principal entertainment, muft have had 
a verfconfiderable influence in propagating among them 
real manners nearly approaching to the poetical ; and in 
forming even fuch a hero as Fingal. Especially when. we 
confider that among their limited objeCls of ambition, among 
the few advantages which in a favage ftate, man could ob- 
tain over man, the chief was Fame, and that immortality 
which they expeded to receive from their virtues and ex- 
ploits, in the fongs of bards *. 

i Having 

* When Edward I. conquered Wales, he put to death 
all the Welch bards. This cruel policy plainly fnews, how' 
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Hiving made thefe remarks on the Celtic poetry and bards 
in general, I ftiali next confider the particular advantages 
which Oflian goflefled. He appears clearly to have lived in 
a period which enjoyed all the benefit I juft now mention- 
ed of traditionary poetry. The exploits of Trathal, Tzcn- 
mor, and the other anceftors of Fingal, are fpoken of as fa- 
miliarly known. Ancient bards are frequently alluded to. 
In one remarkable paflage, Offian deferibes hirnfelf as li- 
ving in a fort of claffical age, enlightened by the memorials 
of former times, which were conveyed in the fongs of 
bards ; and points at a period of darknefs and ignorance 
which lay beyond the reach of tradition. His words,’'' 
fays be, “ came only by halves to our ears ; they were dark 
as the tales of other times, before the light of the fong a- 
rofe.” Offian, hirnfelf, appears to have been endowed by 
nature with an exquifite fehfibility of heart ; prone to that 
tender melancholy which is fo often an attendant on great 
genius ; and fufceptible equally of ftrong and of foft emo- 
tions. He was not only a profefTed bard, educated with 
care, as we may eafily believe, to all the poetical art then 
known, and connected, as he lhews us himftlf, in intimate 
friendfliip with the other contemporary bards, but a war- 
rior alfo ; and the fon of the molt renowned hero and prince 
of his age. This formed a conjunction of circumftances, 
uncommonly favourable towards exalting the imagination 
of a poet. He relates expeditions in which he had been 
engaged ; he fings of battles in which he had fought and 
overcome ; he had beheld the molt illuftrious feenes which 
that age could exhibit, both of heroifm in war, and magni- 
ficence in peace. For however rude the magnificence of 

thofe 

great an influence he imagined the fongs of thefe bards to 
have over the minds of the people ; and of what nature hy 
judged that influence to be. The Welch bards were of 
the fame Celtic race with the ScoUilh and Iiith. 
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thofe times may fcem to us, we muft remember that all 
ideas of magnificence are comparative ; and that the age of 
Fingal was an aera of diftinguifhed fplendor in that part of 
the world. Fingal reigned over a confiderable territory ; 
lie was enriched with the fpoils of the Roman province ; he 
was ennobled by his victories and great adlions ; and was 
in all refpedts a perfonage of much higher dignity than any 
of the Chieftains, or heads of Clans, who lived in the fame 
country, after a more extenfivc monarchy was eftablilhed. 

The manners of Oflian’s age, fo far as we can gather 
them from his writings, were abundantly favourable to a 
poetical genius. The two difpirited vices, to which Lon- 
ginus imputes the decline of poetry, covetoufnefs and effe- 
minacy, were as yet unknown. The cares of men were 
few. They lived a roving indolent life ; hunting and war 
thcii principal employments ; and their chief amufements, 
the mufic of bards and “ the feaft of (hells.” The great 
object purfued by heroic fpirits, was “ to receive their 
fame,” that is to become worthy of being celebrated in the 
fongs of bards ; and “ to have their name on the four gray 
Hones.” To die, unlamented by a bard, was deemed fo 
great a misfortune, as even to difturb thcii ghofts in ano- 
ther ftate. “ They wander in thick mills befide the reedy 
lake ; but never (hall they rife, without the fong, to the 
dwelling of winds.” After death, they expedted to follow 
employments'of the fame nature with thofe which had 
vnnfed them on earth 5 to fly with their friends on clouds, 
to purfue airy deer, and to Men to their praife in the 
mouths’ of bards. In fuch times as theft, in a country 
where poetry had been fo long cultivated, and fo highly 
honoured, is it any wonder that among the race and fuc- 
ceffion of bards, one Homer ffiould arife ; a man who, en- 
dowed with a natural happy genius, favoured by peculiar 

advantages 
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advantages of birth and condition, and meeting in the • 
courfe of his life, with a variety of incidents proper to fire 
his imagination, and to touch his heart, fliould attain a de- 
gree of eminence in poetry, worthy to draw the admiration 
of more refined ages ? 

The compofitions of Ofiian are fo ftrongly marked wit it 
characters of antiquity, that although there were no exter- 
nal proof to fupport that antiquity, hardly any reader of 
judgment and tafte, could hefitate in referring them to a 
very remote xra. There are four great ftages through 
which men fucceffively pafs in the progrefi. of fociety. The 
firft and earlieft is the life of hunters ; pafturage fuccceds 
to this, as the ideas of property begin to take root ; next 
agriculture ; and laftly, commerce. Throughout Oflian’s 
poems, we plainly find ourfelves in the firft of thefe periods- 
of fociety ; during which, hunting was the chief employ- 
ment of men, and the principal method of their procuring 
fubfiftence. Pafturage was not indeed wholly unknown ; 
for we hear of dividing the herd in the cafe of a divorce ; 
but the allufions to herds and to cattle are not many ; 
and of agriculture we find no traces. No cities appear to 
have been built in the territories of Fingal. No arts are 
mentioned except that of navigation and of working in 
iron.'* Every thing ptefents to us the moft fimple and un- 
improved 

* Their (kill in navigation need not at all furprife us. 
Living in the weftem illands, along the coaft, or in a coun- 
try which is every where interfered with arms of the fca»- 
one of the firft objeCts of their attention, from the earlieft 
time, mult have been how to traverfe the waters. Hence 
that knowledge of the ftars, fo necefiary for guiding them 
by night, of which we find feveral traces in Offian’s works p 
particularly in the beautiful defeription of Cathmor’s fliield, 
in the feventh book of Temora. Among all the northern 
maritime nations, navigation was very early ftudied. Pira- 
tical incurfions were the chief means they employed for r.c-' 
quiriftg booty ; and were among the firft exploits which 

diftinguifhed 
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improved manners. At their fcails, the heroes prepared 
their own repaft ; they fat round the light of the burning 
oak ; the wind lifted their locks, and whittled through their 
open halls. Whatever was beyond the necefiaries of life 
was known to them only as the fpoil of the Roman pro- 
vince ; “ the gold of the ftranger: the lights of the ftranger; 
the ftceds of the ftranger ; the children of the rein.” 

This reprefentatiort of Offian’s times, muft ftrike us the 
more, as genuine and authentic^ When it is compared with 
a poem of later date, which Mr Macpherfon has preferred 
in one of his notes. It is that wherein five bards are repre- 
fented as pa/fing the evening in the houfe of a chief, and 
each of them feparately giving his defeription of the night. 
The night fccnery is beautiful ; and the author has plainly- 
imitated the ftyle and manner of Ofiian : But he has allow- 
ed fome images to appear w’hich betray a later period of fo~ 
ciety. For we meet with windows clapping, the herds of 
goats and cows feeking Ihelter, the fliepherd w andering, . 
corn on the plain, and the wakeful hind rebuilding the 
fhocks of corn which had been overturned by the tempeft. 
Whereas, in Offian’s works, from beginning to end, all is 
confifient ; no modem allufion drops from him ; but every- 
where, the fame face of rude nature appears ; a country 
wholly uncultivated, thinly inhabited, and recently peopled. 
The grafs of the rock, the flow'er of the heath, the thiftle 
. with 

diftinguifned them in the world. Even the favage Ameri- 
cans were at their firft difeovery found to poffiefs the molt 
furprifing fkill and dexterity in navigating their immenfe 
lakes and rivers: 

The defeription of Cuchullin’s chariot, in the firft book 
of Fingal, has been objected to by fome, as reprefenting 
greater magnificence than is confiftent with the fuppoled 
poverty of that age. But this chariot is plainly only a 
horfe litter; and the gems mentioned' in the defeription, are 
no other than the fliining ftohes or pebbles, known be 
frequently found along the weftern coaft of Scotland: 
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i&rith its beard, are the chief ornaments of his landfcapes 
* The defart,” fays Fingal, “ is enough to me, with all its 
woods and deer.” 

The circle of ideas and tranfaCHons, Is ho wider than 
fuits fuch an age i Nor any greater diverfity introduced in. 
to characters, than the events of that period would natu- 
rally difplay. Valour and bodily ftfengtb are the admired 
qualities. Contentions arife, as is tifual among favage na- 
tions, from the flighteft caufes. To be affronted at a tour- 
nament, of to be omitted in the invitation to a feaft* kin- 
dles a war: Women are often carried dway by force ; and 
the whole tribe* as in the Homeric times, rife to avenge the 
wrong* The heroes fhbw refinement of fehtiment, indeed, 
on feveral occafions, but none of manners. They fpeak of 
their paft actions with freedom, boaft of their exploits, and 
fing their own praife. In their battles, it is evident that 
drums, trumpets, or bagpipes* were not known or ufed, 
They had no expedient for giving the military alarms but 
ftriking a fliield, or railing a loud cry. And hence the loud 
and terrible voice of Firtgal is often mentioned, as a neceflary 
qualification of a great general, like the Hmu uytev Mm Xaei 
Of Homer. Of military difeipline or (kill* they appear to 
have been entirely deflitiite. Their armies feeni not to have 
been numerous ; their battles were diforderly ; and termi- 
nated, for the by a perfonal combat* or wreflling 

of the two chiefsJjtft ay hich, “ the bard fung the fong of 
peace, and the battle ceafed along the field.” 

The manner of compofition bears all the marks of the 
greateft antiquity. No artful tranfitions ; nor full and ex- 
tended connection of parts 5 fuch as we find among the 
poets of later times, when order and regularity of cofnpofi- 
tipn were more ftudted and knoWn ; but a ftyle always ra- 
pid and vehement ; in narration eoncife even to abruptnefs, 

Vol. II. P p , and 
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and leaving feveral circumftances to be fupplied by the. 
reader’s imagination. The language has all that figurative 
caft, which, as I before (hewed, partly a glowing and un- 
difciplincd imagination* partly the (terility of language and 
the want of proper terms, have always introduced into the. 
early fpeech of nations ; and, in feveral refpe&s, it carries 
a remarkable refemblance to the ftyle of the Old Teftament- 
It deferves particular notice, as one of the mod genuine 
and dccifive characters of antiquity, that very few general- 
terms or abftraCt ideas, are -to be met with in the whole 
• collection of Oflian’s works. The ideas of men, at firft,. 
were all particular. They had not words to exprefs gene- 
ral conceptions. Thefe were the confequence of more pro- 
found reflection, and longer acquaintance with the arts of 
thought and of fpeech. Offian, accordingly, almoft never 
expreffes himfelf in the abftraCt. His ideas extended little 
farther than to the objeCts he law around him. A public,, 
a community, the univerie, were conceptions beyond his- 
fphere. Even a mountain, a fea, or a lake, which he has 
occafion to mention, though only in a fimile, are for the 
mod part particularized ; it is the hill of Cromla, the ltorm 
of the fea of Malmor, or the reeds of the lake of Lego. 
A mode of expreflion, which, whilft it is charaCteriftical ofc 
ancient ages, is at the fame time highly favourable to de- 
feriptive poetry. For the fame reafons, perfonification is a- 
poetical figure not very common MJj| Inanimate. 

objeCts fuch as winds, trees, flowers,'" he fometimes perfo- 
nifics with great beauty. But the perfonifications which 
are fo familiar to later poets of Fame, Time, Terror, Virtue,, 
and the reft of that clafs, were unknown to our Celtic bard. 
Thefe were modes of conception too abftraCt for his age. 

All thefe are marks fo undoubted, and fome of them too, 
fo nice and delicate, of the mod early times, as put the high. 

antiquity 
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antiquity of thefe poems out of queftion. Efpecially when 
we confider, that if there had been any impofture in this 
cafe, it mult have been contrived and executed in the High- 
lands of Scotland, two or three centuries ago ; as, up to 
this period, both by manufcripts, and by the teftimony of 
a multitude of living witnefles, concerning the uncontro- 
vertible tradition of thefe poems, they can clearly be traced. 
Now, this is a period when that country enjoyed no ad- 
vantages for a compofition of this kind, which it may not 
be fuppofed to have enjoyed in as great, if not in a greater 
•degree, a thoufand years before. To fuppofe that two or 
three hundred years ago, when we well know the Highlands 
to have been in a ftate of grofs ignorance and barbarity,' 
there fliould have arifen in that country a poet, of luch ex- 
quifite genius, and of luch deep knowledge of mankind, 
and of hiftory, as to divert himfelf of the ideas and manners 
of his own age, and to give us a juft and natural picture of 
a ftate of fociety ancienter by a thoufand years ; one whu 
could fupport this counterfeited antiquity through luch a 
large collection of poems, without the leaft inconfiftency ; 
and who, poflefied of all this genius and art, had at the . 
fame time the felf-denial of concealing himfelf, and of afcri- 
bing his own works to an antiquated bard, without the im- 
pofture being detected; is a fuppofition that tranfcends all 
, bounds of credibility. 

There are, bcfides, two other circumftapces to be attend- 
ed to, ftill of greater weight, if poflible, againft this hype- 
thefis. One is, the total abfence of religious ideas from this 
work ; for which the tianflator has, in his preface, given a 
very probable account, on the footing of its being the work 
of Oflian. The druidical fuperftition was, in the days of 
Oflian, on the point of its final extinction ; and for particu- 
lar realons, odious to the family of Fingal ; whilft the Chrif- 
P p a *- tiau 
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tian faith was not yet eftablifhed. But had it been the work 
of one, to whom the ideas of Chriftianity were familiar from 
his infancy ; and who had fuperadded to them alfo the bi- 
gotted fpperftition of a dark age and country ; it is impof- 
fible but in fome pafTage or other, the traces of them would 
have appeared. The other eircumftance is, the entire filence 
which reigns with refpedt to all the great clans or families, 
which are now eftablifhed in the Highlands. The origin of 
thefe fevcral clans is known tq be very ancient : And it is as 
well known, that there is no paffion by which a native High- 
lander is more diftioguifhed, than by attachment to his clan, 
and jealoufy for its honour. That a Highland bard, in for- 
ging a work relating to the antiquities of his country, fhould 
have inferted no circumftancg which pointed out the rife of 
bis own clan, which afcertained its antiquity, or increafed 
its glory, is of all fuppofitions that can be formed, the moft 
improbable ; and the filence on this head amounts to a de- 
monftration that the author lived before any of the prefent 
great clans were formed or known. 

Afiuming it then, as we well may, for certain, that the 
poems now under confideration, are genuine venerable mo- 
numents of very remote antiquity 5 1 proceed to make fome 
remarks upon their general fpirit and ftrain. The two great 
charadteriftics of Oflian’s poetry are, tendemefs and fubli- 
mity. It breathes nothing of the gay and cheerful kind ; 
an air of folemnity and ferioufnefs is diffufed over the whole. 
Offian is perhaps the only poet who never relaxes, or lets 
himfelf down into the light and amufing ftrain ; which I 
readily admit to be no fmall difadvantage to him, with the 
bulk of readers. He moves perpetually in the high region 
of the grand and the pathetic. One key note is ftruck at 
the beginning, and fupported to the end ; nor is any orna- 
ment introduced but what is perfectly concordant with the 

general 
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general tone or melody. The events recorded, are all feri- 
ous and grave ; the fcenery throughout, wild and romantic. 
The extended heath by the fea (hore ; the mountain fliaded 
with mift ; the torrent rufhing through a folitary valley ; the 
fcattered oaks, and the tombs of warriors overgrown with 
njofs ; all produce a folemn attention in the mind, and pre- 
pare it for great and extraordinary events. We find not in 
O Ilian, an imagination that fports itfelf, and drefies out gay 
trifles to pleafe the fancy. His poetry, more perhaps than 
that of any other writer, deierves to be ftyled. The Poetry 
of the Heart. It is a heart penetrated with noble fentiments, 
and with fublime and tender paflions ; and a heart that 
glows, and kindles the fancy ; a heart that is full, and pours 
itfelf forth. Oflian did not write, like modem poets, to 
pleafe readers and critics. He fang from the love of poetry 
and fong. His delight was to think of the heroes among 
whom he had flourifhed ; to recal the affecting incidents of 
his life ; to dwell upon his part wars and loves and friend. 
Ihips ; till, as he expreffes it himfelf, “ there comes a voice 
to Oflian and awakes his foul. It is the voice of years that 
are gone ; they roll before me with all their deeds and 
under this true poetic infpiration, giving vent to his genius, 
no wonder we fhould fo often hear, and acknowledge in hi* 
(trains, the powerful and ever-pleafing voice of nature. 

Arte, natura potentior omni.’— . 

Eft Deus in nobis, agitante ealefeimus illo. 

It is neceflary here to obferve, that the beauties of Of- 
fian’s writings cannot be felt by thofe who have given them 
only a Angle or a hafty perufal. His manner is fo different 
from that of the poets, to whom we are moft accuftomed ; 
his ftyle is fo concife, and fo much crowded with imagery ; 
the mind is kept at fuch a ftretch in accompanying the au- 
thor ; that an ordinary reader is at firft apt to be dazzled 

" and 
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and fatigued, rather than pleafed. His poems require t» 
•be taken up at intervals, and to be frequently reviewed ; 
and then it is impollible but his beauties mull open to eve- 
ry reader who is capable of fenfibility. Thofe who have 
the higheft degree of it, will relifh them the moft. 

As Homer is of all the great poets, the one whofe man- 
ner, and whofe times come the neareft to Ollian’s, we are 
naturally led to run a parallel in fome inftances between 
the Greek and the Celtic bard. For though Homer lived 
more than a thoufand years before Offian, it is not from 
the age of the world, but from the ftate of fociety, 'that we 
are to judge of refembling times. The Greek has, in feve- 
Tal points, a manifelt fuperiority. # e introduces a -great- 
er variety of incidents ; he pofleues a larger compafs of 
ideas; has more diverfity in his charadters ; and a much 
deeper knowledge of human nature. It was not to be ex- 
pedted, that in any of thefe particulars, Oflian could equal 
Homer. For Homer lived in a country where fociety was 
much farther advanced ; he had beheld many more ob- 
jects ; cities built and flourilhing ; laws inftituted ; order, 
difcipline, and arts begun. His field of obfervation was 
much larger and more fplendid ; his knowledge, of courfe, 
more extenfive ; his mind alfo, it ihall be granted, more 
penetrating. But, if Ollian’s ideas and obiedts be lefs di- 
yerfified than thofe of Homer, they are all, however, of 
the kind fitteft for poetry': The bravery and generality of 
heroes, the tendemefs of lovers, the attachments of friends, 
parents, and children. In a rude age and country, though 
the events that happen be few, the undifiipated mind 
broods over them more ; they ftrike the imagination, and 
fire the paflions in a higher degree ; and of confcquence 
become happier materials to a poetical genius, than the 

fame 
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fame events when fcattered through the wide circle of merer 
varied action, and cultivated life. 

Homer is a more cheerful and fprightly poet than Oflianv 
You difeern in him all the Greek vivacity; whereas Oflian- 
uniformly maintains the gravity and folemnity of a Celtic 
hero. This too is in a great meafure to be. accounted for- 
from the different fituations in which they lived, partly 
perfonal, and partly national. Oflian had furvived all his 
friends, and was difpofed to melancholy by the incidents' 
<Jf his life. But befides this, cheerfulnefs- is one of the ma- 
ny bleflings which we owe to formed fociety. The folitary. 
wild ftate is always a ferious one. Bating the fudden an it 
violent burfts of mirth, which lometimes break forth at, 
their dances and fealts ; the favage American tribes havo 
been noted by all travellers for their gravity and taciturnity. 
Somewhat of this taciturnity may be alfo remarked in Gf- 
fian. On all occafions he is frugal of his words ; and never 
gives you more of an image or a defeription than is juft 
fufiicient to place it before you in one clear point of view. 
It is a blaze of lightning, which flaflics and vanilhes. Ho- 
mer is more extended in his deferiptrons ; and fills them- 
up with a greater variety of circumftances. Both the poets, 
are dramatic ; that is, they introduce their perfonages fre- 
quently fpeaking before us. But Oflian is concife and ra- 
pid in his fpeeches, as he is in every other thing. Homer, 
with the Greek vivacity, had alfo fome portion of the 
Greek loquacity. His fpeeches indeed are highly charac- 
teriftical ; and to them we are much indebted for that- 
admirable difplay he has given of human nature. Yet 
if he be tedious any where, it is in thefe ; fome of 
them trifling and fome of them plainly unfeafonabkv 
Both poets are eminently l'ublime ; but a difference may 
•e remarked in the' ipecics of their fubiimity. Homer’s 

fublimity 
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fublimity is accompanied with more hnpetuofity ana 
fire ; Offian’s With more of a folemn and awful gran- 
deur. Horrtef hurries you along ; Offian elevates, and 
fixes you in afionifhment. Homer is mod fublime in ac- 
tions and battles ; Oifian, in description and fcntiment. In 
the pathetic, Homer, when he chufes to exert it, has 
great power ; but Offian exerts that power much oftener, 
and has the character of tendemefs far more deeply im- 
printed on His works. No poet knew better how to feize 
ffnd melt the heart. With regard to dignity of fentiment, 
the pre-eminence mult clearly be given to Offian. This is 
indeed a furprifing circumftance, that m point of humani- 
ty, virtuous feelings of every kind, our rude Celtic bard 
fhould be dift’nguifhed to fuch a degree, that not only the 
heroes of Homer, but even thofe of the polite arid refined 
Virgil, are left far behind by thofe of Offian. 

After thefe general obfervatiohs on the genius and fpirit 
of our author, I now proceed to a nearer view, and more 
accurate examination of his works ; and as Firigal is the firft 
great poem in this collection, it is proper to begin with it. 
To refu'fe the title of an epic poem to Fingal, becaufe it is 
not in every little particular exactly Conformable to the 
praftice of Homer and Virgil, were the mere fqueamifhnefe 
and pedantry of criticifm. Examined even according to 
Ariftotle’s rule, it will be found to have all the effthtial re- 
quifites of a true and regular epic ; and to have feveral of 
them in fo high a degree, as at firft view to raife our af* 
tonifhment on finding Offian’s competition fo agreeable to 
rules of whiefi he was entirely ignorant. But our aftonifh- 
ment will ceafe, when we confider from what fource Ari- 
ftotle drew thofe rules. Homer knew no more of the laws 
of criticifm than Offian. But guided by nature, he compo- 
fed in verfe a regular ftory, founded on heroic actions. 

Which 
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which alt pofterity admired. Ariftotle, with great fagacity 
and penetration, traced the caufcs of this general admira* 
tion. He obfcrved what it was in Homer’s compofition, 
and in the condud of his ftory, which gave it fuch power 
to pleafe ; from this obfervation he deduced the rides which 
poets ought to follow, who would write and pleafe like 
Homer ; and to a compofition formed according to fuch 
rules, he gave the name of an Epic poem. Hence his whole 
fyftem arofe. Ariftotle ftudied nature in Homer. Homer 
and Oflian both wrote from nature. No wonder that 
among all the three, there Ihould be fuch agreement and 
conformity. * 

The fundamental rules delivered by Ariftotle concerning 
an epic poem, are thcfc.: That the adion which is the 
ground work of the poem, fhould be one, complete, and 
great ; that it fhould be feigned, not merely hiltorical ; that 
it fhould be enlivened with charaders and manners ; and 
heightened by the marvellous. 

But before entering, on any of thefc, it may perhaps be 
afked, what is the moral of Fingal ? For, according to M. 
Boflu, an epi^poem is no other than an allegory contrived 
to illuftrate fome moral truth. The poet, fays this critic, 
muft begin with fixing on fome maxim, or inftrudion, 
which he intends to inculcate on mankind. He next forms 
a fable, like one of iEfop’s, wholly with a view to the mo- > 
ral : and having thus fettled and arranged his plan, he thetj 
looks into traditionary hiftory for names and incidents, to 
give his fable fome air of probability. Never did a more 
frigid, pedantic notion, enter into the mind of a critic. We 
may fafely pronounce, that he who ihould compofe an epic 
poem after this manner, who fhould firft lay down a mo- 
ral and contrive a plan, before he had thought of his per- 
fonages and adors,. might deliver indeed very found inftruc- 
Vol. II. Qjj tion, 
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tion, but would tind few readers. There cannot be the 
lead doubt that the firft object which drikes an epic poet, 
which fires his genius, and gives him any idea of his work, 
is the adtion or fubjedt he is .to celebrate. Hardly is there 
any tale, .any fubjedt a poet can chufe for fuch a work, 
but will afford fome moral general indrudtion. An epic 
poem is by its nature one of the mod moral of all poetical' 
compofitions : But its moral tendency is by no means to be 
limited to fome common-place maxim, which may be ga- 
thered from the dory. It arifes from the admiration of he- 
roic adtions, which fuch a compofition is peculiatly calcu- 
ted to produce; from the virtuous emotions which the 
charadters and incidents raife, whild we read it ; from the 
happy impncfiion which all the parts feparately, as well as 
the whole taken together, leave upon the mind. How- 
ever, if a general moral be dill infided on, Fingal, obviouf- 
ly furnifhes one, not inferior to that of any other poet, viz. 
That Widlom and Bravery always triumph over brutal 
force ; or another nobler dill : That the mod complete vic- 
tory over an enemy is obtained by that moderation and ge- 
nerality which convert him into a friend. 

The unity of the epic, adtion, which, of all Aridotle’s 
rules, is the chief and mod material, is lb dridtly preferred 
in Fingal, that it mud be perceived by every reader. It is’ 
a more complete unify than what arifes from relating the 
adtions of one man, which the Greek critic judly cenfures 
as iir.perfedt ; it is the unity of one enterprife, the deliver- 
ance of Ireland from the invafion of Swaran: An enterprife, 
which has furely the full heroic dignity. All the incidents 
recorded bear a condant reference to one end ; no double 
plot is canned on ; but the parts unite into a regular 
whole : And as the adtion is one and great, fo it is an en- - 
tire or complete adtion. For we find as the critic farther 
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requires, a beginning, a middle, and an end ; a nodus, or 
intrigue in the poem ; difficulties occurring through Cu- 
chullin’s rafhnefs and bad fucccfs; thofe difficulties gra- 
dually furmounted ; and at laft the work conducted to that 
happy conciufion which is held efi'ential to epic poetry. 
Unity is indeed obferved with greater exadnefs in Fingal, 
than in almoft any other epic compafition. For not only 
is unity of fubjed maintained, but that of time and place alfo. 
The Autumn is clearly pointed out as the feafon of the ac- 
tion : and from beginning to end the fcene is never Ihifted 
from the heath of Lena, along the fea-lhore. The duration 
of the adion in Fingal, is much fhorter than in the Iliad 
or iEnied. But fure, there may be ffiorter as well as long- 
er heroic poems ; and if the authority of Ariftotle be alfo 
required for this, he fays exprefsly that the epic compofi- 
tion is indefinite as to the time of its duration. Accord- 
ingly the adion of the Iliad lafts only forty-ieven days, 
whilft that of the iEnied is continued for more than a year_ 
Throughout the whole of Fingal, there reigns that gran- 
deur of fentiment, llyle, and imagery, which ought ever to 
diftinguiffi this high fpecies of poetry. The flory is con- 
duded with no fmall ait. The poet goes qot back to a te- 
dious recital of the beginning of the war with Swaran ; but 
haftening to the main adion, he falls in exadly, by a molt 
jiappy coincidence of thought, with the rule of Horace. 
Semper ad eventum feftinat, & in medias res, 

Non fecus ac notas, auditorem rapit — 

Nec gemino bell uni Trojanum orditur ab ovo. 

De Arte Poet. 

He invokes no mufe, for he acknowledged none ; but his 
occafional addrefies to Malvina, have a liner effed than the 
invocation of any mufe. He fets out with no formal pro- 
pofition of his fubjed ; but the fubjed naturally and eafily 

Qjl z unfolds 
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Unfolds itl'elf ; the poem opening in an animated manner, 
with the fituation of Cuchullin, and the arrival of a fcout 
who informs him of Swaran’s landing. Mention is pre- 
sently made of Fingal, and of the expected afliftance from 
the (hips of the lonely ifle, in order to give further light to 
the fubjedt. For the poet often fhows his addrefs in gra- 
dually preparing us for the events he is to introduce ; and 
in particular the preparation for the appearance of Fingal, 
the previous expectations, that are railed, and the extreme 
magnificence fully anfwering thefe expectations, with which 
the hero is at length prel’ented to us, are all worked up 
with fuch (killful conduct as would do honour to any poet 
of the moll refined times. Homer’s art in magnifying the 
character of Achilles has been univerfally admired. Ofiian 
certainly (hows no lefs in aggrandizing Fingal. Nothing 
could be more happily imagined for this purpofe than the 
whole management of the laft battle, wherein Gaul the fon 
of Morni, had befought Fingal to retire, and to leave him 
and his other* chiefs the hopour of the day. The generali- 
ty of the king in agreeing to this propofal ; the majefty 
with which he retreats to the hill, from whence he was to 
behold the engagement, attended by his bards, and waving 
the lightning of his fword : his perceiving the chiefs over- 
powered by numbers, but from unwillingnefs to deprive 
them of the glory of vidtoty by coming in perfon to their 
afliftance, firft fending Ullin, the bard, to animate their 
courage ; and at laft, when the danger becomes more 
prefling, his rifing in his might, and interpofing, like a 
divinity, to decide the doubtful fate of the day ; are all 
circumftances contrived with fo much art as plainly dif- 
cover the Celtic bards to have been not unpradtifed in he- 
roic poetry 

v The ftory which is the foundation of the Iliad is in itfelf 
• as 
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as fimple as that of Fingal. A quarrel arifes between A* 
chillts anti Agamemnon concerning a female Have ; on which, 
Achilles, apprehending himielf to be injured, withdraws his 
affiftance from the reft of the Greeks. The Greeks fall in- 
to great diftrefs, and bcfeech him to be reconciled to them. 
He refufes to fight for them in perfon, but fends his friend 
Patroclus ; and. upon his being (lain, goes forth to revenge 
his death, and kills Hedtor. 'I he l'ubjtd of Fmgal is this : 
Swaran comes to invade Ireland : Cuchullin, the guardian 
of the young king, had applied for 3flitlance to tingal, who 
reigned in the oppofite coaft of Scotland. But before Fin- 
gal’s arrival, he is hurried by ralh counfel to encounter 
Swaran. He is defeated ; he retreats ; and defponds. Fin- 
gal arrives in this conjunfture. The battle is for fome time 
dubious ; but in the end he conquers Swaran ; and the re- 
membrance of Swaran’s being the brother of Agandecca, 
who had once faved his life, makes him difmifs him honour- 
ably. Homer, it is true, has filled up his ftory with a much 
greater variety of particulars than Olfian ; and in this has 
lhown a compafs of invention fuperior to that of the other 
poet. But it mull not be forgotten, that though Homer be 
more circumftantial, his incidents, however, are lefs diver- 
fified in kind than thofe of Oflian. War and bloodfhed 
reign throughout the Iliad ; and notwithftanding all the 
fertility of Homer’s invention, there is fo much uniformity 
in his fubjefts, that there are few readers, who before the 
elofe, are not tired of perpetual fighting. Whereas in Of- 
lian, the mind is relieved by a more agreeable diverfity. 
There is a filter mixture of war and heroifm, with love and 
friendfliip, of martial, with tender feenes, than is to be met 
with, perhaps, in any other poet. The cpifodes too, have 
great propriety : as natural, and proper to that age and 
country : coufifting of the fongs of bards, which are known 
' to 
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to have been the great entertainment of the Celtic heroes 
in war, as well as in peace. Thefe fongs arc not introduced 
at random ; if you except the epifode of Duchomar and 
Morna, in the firft book, which though beautiful, is more 
unartful, than any of the reft ; they have always feme par- 
ticular relation to the a&or who is interefted, or to the 
events which are going on ; and, vvhilft they vary the feene, 
they preferve a fufficient connection with the main fubject, 
by the fitnefs and propriety of their introduction. 

As Fingal’s love to Agandecca, influences fome circum- 
ftances of the poem, particularly the hpnourable difmifiion 
of Swaran at the end ; it was necefiary that we lhould be 
let into this part of the hero’s ftory. But as it lay without 
the compafs of the prefent action, it could be regularly in- 
troduced no where, except in an epifode. Accordingly the 
poet, with as much propriety, as if Ariftotle himfelf had 
directed the plan, has contrived an epifode, for this purpofe 
in the fong of Carril, at the beginning of the third book. 

The' concluiion of the poem is ftridtly according to rule ; 
and is every way noble and pleating. The reconciliation of 
the contending heroes, the confohition of Cuchullin, and 
the' general felicity that crowns the adtion, 1‘oothe the mind 
in a very agreeable manner, and form that pafiage from agi- 
tation and trouble, to perfect quiet and repofe, which critics 
require as the proper termination of the epic work. “ Thus 
they pafi'ed the night in fong, and brought back the morn- 
ing with joy. Fingal arofe on the -heath ; and Ihook his glit- 
tering fpear in his hand. lie moved firft towards the plains 
of Lena ; and we followed like a ridge of fire. Spread the 
fail, faid the king of Morven, and catch the winds that pour 
from Lena. We rofe on the wave with fongs ; and ruftied 
with joy through the foam of the ocean.” So much for 
the unity and general conduct of the epic aCtion in Fingal. 

With 
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With regard to that property of the fubjedt which Arif- 
totle requires that it fhould be feigned not hiftorical, he 
muft not be underftood fo ftridily, as if he meant to exclude 
all fubjedts which have any foundation in truth. For fuch 
exclufion would both be unreafonable in itfelf; and what is 
more, would be contrary to the pradtice of Homer, who is 
known to have founded his Iliad on hiftorical fadts concern- 
ing the war of Troy, which was famous throughout all 
Greece. Ariftotl'e means no more than that it is the bufi- 
nefs of a poet not to be a mere annalift of fadts, but to cm- 
belli ill truth with beautiful, probable, and ufeful fidtions 
to copy nature, as he himfelf explains it, like painters, who 
preferve a likenefs, but exhibit their objedts more grand and. 
beautiful than they are in reality. That Oftlan has follow- 
ed this courfe, and building upon true hiftory, has fuffi- 
ciently adorned it with poetical fidtion for aggrandizing his 
eharadters and fadts, will not, I believe, be queftioned by 
molt readers. At the fame time, the foundation which thofe 
facts and eharadters had in truth, and the fharc which the 
poet himfelf had in the tranfadtions which he records, muft; 
be conlidcrcd as no fmall advantage to his work. For truth 
makes an impreflion on the mind far beyond any fidtion 
and no man, let his imagination be ever fo ftrong, relates 
any events fo feelingly as thofe i« which he has been inte- 
tfefted ; paints any feene fo naturally as one which he has 
feen ; or draws any eharadters in fuch ftrong colours as thofe 
which he has perfonally known. It is confidered as an ad- 
vantage of the epic fubjedt to be taken from a period fo dis- 
tant, as by being involved in the darknefs of tradition, may 
give licence to fable. Though Oflian’s fubjedt may at fir ft 
view appear unfavourable in this refpedt, as being taken 
from his own times, yet when we refiedt that he lived to an 
extreme old age ; that he relates what had been tranfadted 

in 
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, in another country, at the diftance of many years,- and after 
all that race of men who had been the aCtors were gone off 
the ftage ; we fhall find the objection in a great meafure ob- 
viated. In fo rude an age, when no written records were 
known, when tradition was loofe, and accuracy of any kind 
little attended to, what was great and heroic in one gene- 
ration, eafily ripened into the marvellous in the next. 

The natural reprefentation of human characters in an epic 
poem is highly efiential to its merit : And in refpeCt of this 
there can be no doubt of Homer’s excelling all the heroic 
poets who have ever wrote. But though Ofiian be much in- 
ferior to Homer in this article, he will be found to be equal 
at leaft, if not fuperioi, to Virgil ; and has indeed given all 
the difplay of human nature which the fimple occurrences 
of his times could be expected to furniih. No dead unifor- 
mity of character prevails in Fingal ; but on the contrary 
the principal characters are not only clearly diftinguilhed, 
but fometimes artfully contijafted fo as to illuftrate each 
other. Ofiian’s heroes are like Homer’s, all brave ; but 
their bravery, like thofe of Homer’s too, is of different 
kinds. For inftance ; the prudent, the fedate, the modeft 
and circumfpeCt Connal, is finely oppofed to the prefump- 
tuous, rafh, overbearing, but gallant and generous Calmar. 
Calmar hurries Cuchullin jnto action by his temerity ; and 
when he fees the bad effeCt of his counfels, he will not fur- 
vive the difgrace. Connal, like another Ulyffes, attends 
Cuchullin to his retreat, counfels, and comforts him under 
his misfortune. The fierce, the proud, and high fpirited 
Swaran is admirably contrafted with the calm, the mode- 
rate; and generous Fingal. The character of Ofcar is a 
favourite one throughout the Whole poems. The amiable 
warmth of the young, warrior ; his eager impetuofity in the 
day of action ; his paffion for fame ; his fubmiffion to his 

father ; 
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father ; his tenderncfs for Malvina ; are the ftrokes of a 
mafte/ly pencil ; the ftrokes are few ; but it is the hand of 
nature, and attrads the heart. Oflian’s own charader, the 
old man, the hero, and the bard, all in one, prcfents to us 
through the whole work a moft refpedable and venerable 
figure, which we always contemplate with pleafure. Cu- 
chullin is a hero of the higheft clal's ; daring, magnanimous, 
and exquifttely feafible to honour. We become attached 
to his intereft,,and are deeply touched with his diftrefs; 
and after the admiration raifed for him in the firft part of 
the poem, it is a ftrong proof of Oflian’s mafterly genius 
that he durft adventure to produce to us another hero, com- 
pared with whom,- even the great Cuchullin, ftiould be on- 
ly an inferior pertbnage ; and who thould rife as far above 
him, as Cuchullin rifes above the reft. 

Here, indeed, in the charader and defeription of Fingal, 
Oftian triumphs alnioft unrivalled : For we may boldly defy 
ail antiquity to fticw 11s any hero equal to Fingal. Homer’s 
Hedor pofiefles feveral great and amiable qualities ; but 
Hedor is a fecondary perfonage in the Iliad, not the hero 
of the work. . We fee him only occafionally ; we know- 
much Id’s of hint than we do of Fingal ; who not only in 
this epic poem, but in Temora, and throughout the reft of 
Ofiian's works, is prefented in all that variety of lights, 
which give the full diiplay of a charader. And though 
Hedor faithfully difcharge 3 his duty to his country, his 
friends, and his family, he is tinduied, however, with a 
degree of the fame favage ferocity, which prevails among 
all the Homeric heroes. For we find him infulting over the 
fallen Patroclus, with the moft cruel taunts, and telling him 
when he lies it: the agony of death, that Achilles cannot 
help him now ; and that in a fliort time his body, ftripped 
naked, and deprived of funeral honours, lhall be devoured 
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by the vultures *. Whereas, in the character of FirlgaV 
concur almoft ail the qualities that can ennoble human, na- 
ture ; that can cither make us admire the hero, or love the 
man. He is not only unconquerable in war,. but he makes 
his people happy by his vrifdom in the days of peace. He 
is truly the father of his people. He is known by the epi- 
thet of “ Fingal of the mildeft look and diftinguifhed on 
every occafion, by humanity and generality. He is merci-, 
ful to his foes f ; full, of affeftion to his children ; full of 
concern about friends ; and never mentions Agandecca, his 
lirft love, without the utmoft tendernefs. He is “ the uni- 
verfal proteflor of the diftrelled “ None ever went fad 
from Fingal.” — “ O Ofcar ! bend the ftrong in arms ; but 
fpare the feeble hand. Be thou a llream of many tides a- 
gainlt the foes of thy people 5 but like the gale that moves 
the grafs, to thofe who alk thine akl. So Trenmor lived j 
iuch T rathal was ; and fuch has Fingal been. My arm was' 
the fupport of the injured ; the weak refted behind the 
lightning of my Heel.” — Thefe were the maxims of true he- 
roil'm, to which he formed his grandfon. His fame is re- 
prefented as Cvery where fpread ; the greateft heroes ac- 
knowledge his fuperiority ; his enemies tremble at his name ; 
and the higheft encomium that can be bellowed on one 
whom the poet would molt exalt, is to fay, that his foul 
was like the foul of Fingai. 

_ . To 

* Iliad 16. 830. II. ry. r ly. 

f When he commands hi3 fons, after Swaran is taken' 
prifoner, to “ purfue the reft of Lochlin, over the heath of 
Lena; that no veil'd may hereafter' bound on the dark-roll- 
ihg waves of Iniftort he means not afiuredly, as feme 
have milreprefented him, to order a general daughter of the 
foes, and to prevent their faving themfelves by flight ; b\lt, 
like a wife general, he commands his chiefs, to render the 
victory c.omplete, by a total route of the enemy : that they* 
might adventure no more for the future, to fit out any fleet 
againtt him or his allies. 

• t 
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To do juftice to the poet’s merit, in fupporting fuch a 
character as this, I muft obferve, what is not common- 
ly attended to, that there is no part of poetical exe- 
cution more difficult, than to draw a perfedt charadter in 
fuch manner, as to render it diftindt and affedting to the 
mind. Some ftrokes of human imperfection and frailty, are 
what ufually give us the molt clear view, and the molt fen- 
fible impreffion of a character ; becaufe they prefent to us 
a man, fuch as we have feen ; they recal known features of 
human nature. When poets attempt to go beyond this 
range, and deferibe a faultlefs hero, they, for the molt part, 
fet before us, a fort of vague undiftinguiffiable character, 
fuch as the imagination cannot lay hold of, or realize to it- 
felf, as the objedt of affedtion. We know how much Vir- 
gil has failed in this particular. His perfedt hero, iEneas, 
is an unanimated, infipid perfonage, whom we may pretend 
to admire, but whom no oue can heartily love. But what 
Virgil has failed in, Offian, to our aftoniffiment, has fuc- 
cefsfully executed. His Fingal, though exhibited without 
any of the common human failings, is neverthelefs a real 
man ; a charadter which touches and interefts every reader. 
To this it has much contributed, that the poet has repre- 
sented him as an old man $ and by this has gained the ad- 
vantage of throwing around him a great many ciicumftances 
peculiar to that age, which paint him to the fancy in a 
more diftmdt light. He is furrounded with his family ; he 
inftrudts his children in the principles of virtue ; he is nar- 
rative of his paft exploits ; he is venerable with the gray 
locks of age ; he is frequently difpofed to moralize, like an 
old man, on human vanity and the profpedt of death. 
There is more art, at lead more felicity, in this, than may 
at firft be imagined. For youth and old age, are the two 
dates of human life, capable of being placed in the molt 
Rr j pidturefquq 
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pidturefque lights. ' Middle age is more general and vague ; 
and has fewer circumftances peculiar to the idea cf it. And 
when any objedl is in a fituation, that admits it to be ren- 
dered particular, and to be clothed with a variety of cir- 
cumftances, it always Hands out more clear and full iii poe- 
tical defcripticn. 

Befides human perfonages, divine or fupernatural agents 
arc often introduced into epic poetry; forming what is call- 
ed the machinery of it ; which mod critics hold to be an 
effential part. The marvellous, it mull be admitted, has 
always a great charm for the bulk of readers. It gratifies 
the imagination, and affords room for linking and fublirr.e 
defeription. No wonder, therefore, that all poets Ihould 
have a ftrong propenfity towards it. But I muff obferve, 
that nothing is more difficult, than to adjitft properly the 
marvellous with the probable. If a poet facrifice proba- 
bility, and fill his work witjr extravagant fupernatural 
feenes, he fpreads over it an appearance of romance and 
childilh fidtion ; he tranfports his readers from this world, 
into a phantaftic, vifionarymegion ; and lofes that weight 
and dignity which Ihould reign in epic poetry. No work, 
from which probability is altogether banilhed, can make a 
lading or deep impreffion. Human adlions and manners, 
are always the moll interefting objedls which can be pre- 
fented to a human mind. All machinery', therefore, is 
faulty which withdraws thefe too much from view ; or ob- 
feures them under a cloud of incredible fidtions. Befides 
being temperately employed, machinery ought always to 
have feme foundation in popular belief. A poet is by no 
means at liberty to invent what fyftem of the marvellous he 
pleafes: He mull avail himfelf either of the religious faith, 
or the fuperftitious credulity of the country wherein -he 
4P- lives ^ 
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lives ; fo as to give an air of probability to events which 
are molt contrary to the common courfe of nature. 

In thefe refpedts, OfTian appears to me to have been re- 
markably happy. He has indeed followed the lame ccurfe 
with Homer. For it is, perfectly abford to imagine, a3 
fome cl itics have done, that Horner's mythology was in- 
vented by him, in confcquencc of profound reflections on 
the benefit it would yield to poetry. Homier was no fuch 
refining genius. He found the traditionary fierier, on which 
he built his Iliad, mingled with popular legends, concerning 
the intervention of the gods ; and he adopted thefe, be- 
caufe they amuled the fancy. Gffian, in like manner, 
found the talcs of his country foil of gholls and fpirits: It 
is likely he believed them himfelf ; and he introduced 
them, becalife they gave his poems that foietnn and mar- 
vellous ca.fi, which foiled his genius. This was the only 
machinery he could employ with propriety ; becaufe it was 
the only intervention of fupernatural beings, which agreed 
with the common belief of the country. It was happy; be- 
caufe it did not interfere in the kail, with the proper dif- 
play of human characters and actions ; becaufe it had kfs 
of the incredible, than molt other kinds of poetical machi- 
nery ; and becaufe it ferved to diveriify the fetne, and to 
heighten the fobjedt by an awful grandeur, which is the 
great defign of machinery. 

As Ollian’s mythology is peculiar to himftlf, and makes 
a ccnfiderable figure in his other poems, as well ar, in Fin- 
gal, it may be proper to make fome observations on it, in- 
dependent of its’fobfervieucv to epic competition. It turns 
for the molt part on the appearances of departed fpirits. 
Thefe, cor.fonantly to the notions of every rude age, are 
reprefented not as purely immaterial, but as thin airy forms, 
which can be vifible or invisible at pleafore ; their voice. is 

' feeble: 
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feeble : their arm is weak ; but they are endowed with 
knowledge more than human. In a feparate ftatc, they re- 
tain the fame difpofitions which animated them in this life. 
They ride on the wind ? they bend their airy bows ; and 
purfue deer formed of clouds. The ghofts of departed 
bards continue to ling. The ghcfts of departed heroes fre- 
quent the fields of their' former fame. “ They reft toge- 
ther in their caves, and talk of mortal men. Their fongs 
are of other worlds. They come fometimes to the ear of 
reft, and raife their feeble voice/’ All this prefents to us 
much the fame fet of ideas, concerning fpirits, as we find 
in the eleventh book of the Odyffey, where Ulyfles vifits 
the regions of the dead : And in the twenty-third book of the 
Iliad, the ghoft of Patroclus, after appearing to Achilles, 
vanilhesprecifely like one of Oflian’s, emitting a (brill, feeble 
cry, and melting away like fmoke. 

But though Homer’s and Oflian’s ideas concerning ghofts 
were of the fame nature, we cannot but obferve, that Of- 
fian’s ghofts are drawn with much ftronger and livelier co- 
lours than thcrfe of Homer. Oflian deferibes ghofts with 
all the particularity of one who had feen and converted with 
them, and whofe imagination was full of the impreflion 
they had left upon it. He calls up thofe awful and tre- 
mendous ideas which the 

Simulacra modis pallentia miris, . 

are \fitted to raife in .the human mind ; and which, in 
Shakdpeare’s ftyle, “ harrow up the foul.” Crugal’s 
ghoft, in particular, in the beginning of the fecond book 
of Fingal, may vie with any appearance of this kind, de- 
feribed by any epic or tragic poet whatever. Molt poets 
would have contented themfelves with telling us, that he 
refembled, in every particular, the living Crugal ; that his 
form and drefs were the fame, only his face more pale and 
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fal ; and that he bore the mark of the wound by which he 
fell. But Ofii.in fets before our eyes a- fpirit from the in- 
vifible world, diftinguifhed by all thofe features, which a 
ftrong aftoniflied imagination would give to a ghoft. “ A 
dark-red ftream of fire comes down' from the hill. Crugal 
fet upon the beam - r he that lately fell by the hand of Swa„~ 
ran, ftriving in the battle of heroes. His face is like the 
beam of the fetting moon. His robes are of the clouds of 
the hill. His eyes are like two decaying flames. Dark is 
the wound of his breaft. The ftars dim-twinkled through.' 
his form ; and his voice was like the found of a diftant 
ltream.” The drcumftance of the ftars being beheld, “ dim 
twinkling through his form,” is wonderfully pifturefque ; 
and conveys the molt lively impreflion of his thin and fha- 
dowy fubftance. The attitude in which he is afterwards 
placed, and the fpeech put into his m®uth, are full of that 
folemn and awfid fublimity, which fuit3 the fubjed. “ Dim, 
and in tears, he ftood and ftretched his pale hand over the 
hero. Faintly he raifed his feeble voice, like the gale of 
the reedy Lego. My ghoft, O Connal ! is on my native 
hills ; but my corfe is on the fands of Ullin. Thou flialt 
never talk with Crugal, or find his lone fteps in the heath. 
I am light as the blaft of Cromla ; and I move like the flia- 
dow of mift. Connal, fern of Colgar ! I fee the dark cloud 
of death. It hovers over the plains of Lena. The fons of 
green Erin' lhall fall. Remove from the field of ghofts. 
Like the darkened moon he retired in the midft of the 
whittling blaft.” 

Several other appearances of fpirits might be pointed out, 
as among the moft fublime paflages of Oflian’s poetry. The 
circumftances of them are confiderably diverfified ; and the 
leenery always fuited to the occafion. “ Ofcar flowly a<- 
cends the hill. The meteors of night fet on the heath be- 
fore 
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fore him. A diftartt torrent faintly roars. Unfrcquent blahs 
l uih through aged oaks. The half-enlightened moon finks 
dim and reel behind her hill. Feeble voices are heard on 
the heath. Olcar drew his fword.” Nothing can prepare 
the fancy more happily for the awful feene that is to follow. 
“ Trenmor came from his hill, at the voice of his mighty 
fon. A cloud like the heed of the ltranger, fupported his 
airy limbs. Iiis robe is of the mill of Lano, that brings 
death to the- people. His fword is a green meteor, half- 
extinguifl.ed. His face is without form, and dark. He 
fighed thrice ever the Hero:. And thrice, the winds of the 
night roared around. Manv were his words to Ofcar. He 
(lowly vajiifhcd, like a mitt that melts on tlie funny hill.” 
To appear; n :es of this kind, we can find no parallel among 
the Greek or Roman poets. They bring to mind that 
noble defcription irrthe book of Job : “ In thoughts from 
the vifions of the night, when deep fieep fallcth on men, 
fear came upon rr.e, and trembling, which made all my 
bones to tliake. Then a fpirit pafled before my face. The 
hair of my flefh hood up. It flood ltill ; but I could not 
difcern the form thereof. An image was before mine eyes. 
There was filer.ee ; and I heard a voice— Shall mortal man 
be more juft than God i” * 

As Oflian’s fupernatural beings anj deferibed with a fur- 
prifing force of imagination, l'o they are introduced with 
propriety. We have only three ghofts in Fingal: That of 
Crugal, which comes to warn the holt of impending de- 
ftrmftfon, and to advife them to lave themfelves by retreat ; 
that of EveraTlin, the fpoufe of Oflian, which calls him to' 
rife and refeue their fon from danger ; and that of Agan- 
dccca, which, juft before (he laft engagement with Swarar, 
moves Fingal to pity, by mourning for the approaching de- 

Itrudlioa 

* Job iv. 13 — 17. 
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ftru&ion of her kiofman and people. In the other poems, 
ghofts fometimes appear when invoked to foretel futurity; 
frequently, according to the notions of thefe times, they 
come as forerunners of misfortune or death, to thofe whom 
they vifit ; fometimes they inform their friends at a diftance, 
of their own death ; and fometimes they are introduced to 
heighten the fctnery on fome great and folemn occafion. 
“ A hundred oaks burn to the wind ; and faint light gleams 
<5ver the heath. The ghofts of Ardven pafs through the 
beam ; ahd (he# their dim and diftant forms. Comala is 
half-unfcen on her meteor ; and Hidallan is fullen and dim.” 
“ The awful faces of other times, looked from the clouds 
of Crona.” “ Ferciith ! I faw the ghoft of night. Silent 
he ftood on that bank ; his robe of mift flew on the wind. 
I could behold his tears. An aged man he feemed, and full 
of thought.” ^ 

The ghofts of ftrangers mingle not with thofe of the na- 
tives. “ She is feen ; but not like the daughters of the hill. 
Her robes are from the ftrangers land and the is ftill alone.” 
When the ghoft of one whom he had formerly known is in- 
troduced* the propriety of the living charafter is ftill pre- 
ferred. This is remarkable in the appearance of Calmar’s 
ghoft, in the poem inti tied The Death of Cuchullin. He 
Lems to forebode Cuchullin’s death, and to beckon him to 
his cave. Cuchullin reproaches him for fuppofing that he 
could be intimidated by fuch prognoftics. “ Why doft 
thou bend thy dark eyes on me, ghoft of the car-borne Cal- 
mar ! Would’ft thou frighten me, O Matha’s fon ! from 
the battles of Cormac ? Thy hand was not feeble in war ; 
neither was thy voice for peace. How art thou changed, 
chief of Lara ! if now thou doft advife to fly ! Retire thou 
to thy cave : Thou art not Calmar’s ghoft : He delighted 
in battle ; and his arm was like the thunder of heaven.” 

VpL. II. S s Calmar 
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Cnlm.tr makes no return to this feeming reproach : But,' 
“ He retired in his blaft- with joy ; for he had heard the 
voice of his praife.” This is precifely the ghoft of Achilles 
in Homer; who notwithftanding all the diflatisfadtion he 
exprefles with his ftate in the region of the dead, as foon as 
be had heard his fon Neoptolemus praifed for his gallant 
behaviour, ftrode away with filent joy to rejoin the reft of 
the fhades. * 

It is a great advantage of Ofnan’s mythology, that it is 
not local and temporary, like that of mod other ancient 
poets ; which of courfe is apt td feem ridiculous, after the 
fuperftitions have palled away on which it was founded. 
Ofiian’s mythology is, to fpeak fo, the mythology of hu- 
man nature ; for it is founded on what has been the popu- 
lar belief, in all ages and countries, and under all forms of 
religion, concerning the appearances of departed fpirits. 
Homer’s machinery is always lively and amufmg ; but far 
from being always fupported with proper dignity. The in- 
decent fquabbles among his gods, furely do no honour to 
epic poetry. Whereas Oluan’s machinery has dignity upon 
all occaftons. It is indeed' a dignity of the dark and awful 
kind ; but this is proper : becaufe coincident with the ftraia 
and fpirit of the poetry. A light and gay mythology, like 
Homer’s, would have been perfectly unfuitablc to the fub- 
jedts on which Ofiian’s genius was employed. But though 
his machinery be always folemn, it is not, however, always 
dreary or difmal ; it is enlivened, as much as the fubjedt 
would permit, by thofe pleafant and beautiful appearances, 
which he fometimes introduces, of the fpirits of the hill. 
Thefe are gentle fpirits ; defeending in fun-beams ; fair- 
moving on the plain ; their forms white and bright ; their 
voices fweet ; and their vilits to men propitious. The 

, greateft 
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greateft praife that can be given, to the beauty of a living 
woman, is to fay, “ She isfair as the ghoft of the hill ; when 
it moves in a fun-beam at noon, over the iilence of Morven. w 
— “ The hunter fliall hear my voice from his booth. He 
Ihall fear, but love my voice. For fwcet fliall my voice tc 
for my friends ; for pleafant were they to me.” 

Befides ghofts, or the fpirits of departed men, we find in 
Oflian time inftanccs of other kinds of machinery. Spirits 
of a fuperior nature to ghofts are fbmetimes alluded to, 
which have power to embroil the deep; to call forth winds 
and ftorms, and pour them on the land of the ftrar.ger ; to 
overturn forefts, and to fend death among the people. We 
have prodigies too ; a fliower of .blood ; and wlien fume 
difafter is befalling at a diftance, the found of death heard 
-on the firings of Olfian’s harp : all perfectly confonant, not 
only to the peculiar ideas of northern nations, but to the 
general current of a fuperftitious imagination in all countries. 
The defeription of FingaPs airy hall, in the poem called 
Berrathon, and of the afeent of Malvina into it, deferves 
particular notice, as remarkably noble and magnificent. 
But above all, the engagement of Fingal with the fpirit of 
Loda, in Carric-thura, cannot be mentioned without admi- 
ration. I forbear tranferibing the palfage, as it muft have 
drawn the attention of every one who has read the works 
of Oflian. The undaunted coinage of Fingal, oppofed to 
all the tenors of the Scandinavian god ; the appearance and 
the fpeech of that awful fpirit ; the wound which he re- 
ceives, and the fltrick which he fends forth, “ as rolled into 
timfelf, he rofe upon the wind are full of the molt ama- 
zing and terrible majefty. I know no palfage more fub* 
lime in the writings of an uninfpired author. The fidtion 
is calculated to aggrandize the hero; which it does to a high 
flegree ; nor is it fo unnatural or wild a fiction, as might at 

S s a firft 
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firft be thought, according to the notions of thofe timev 
fupematural beings were material, and conlequently, vul- 
nerable. The ipirit of Loda was not acknowledged as a 
deity by Fingal ; he did not worihip at the ftone of hia 
power ; he plainly confidered him as the god of his ene- 
mies only ; as a local deity, whofe dominion extended no 
fardftr than to the regions where he was worth ipped ; who 
had, therefore, no title to threaten him, and no claim to 
his iubmiffion. We know there are poetical precedents of 
great authority, for fidions fully as extravagant ; and if 
Homer be forgiven for making Diomed attack and wound in 
battle, the gods whom that chief himfelf worthipped, Oflian 
furely is pardonable for making this hero fuperior to the 
god of a foreign territory *. 

" Notwithftanding the poetical advantages which I have 
aferibed to Oflian’s machinery, I acknowledge it would 

have 

* The feene of this encounter of Fingal with the fpirit 
of Loda is laid in Iniltore, or the iflands of Orkney ; and 
in the defeription of Fingai’s landing there it is laid, “ A 
rock bends along the coatt with ail its echoing wood.” 
On “ the top is the circle of Loda, with the molly ftone 
of pow'er.” in confirmation of Ofiian’s topography, it is 
proper to acquaint the reader, that in tiiefe iflands, as I 
have been well informed, there are many pillars, and circles 
of (tones. Hill remaining, known by the name of the (tones 
and circles of Loda, or Loden : to which fome degree of 
fuperltitious regard is annexed to this day. Thefe iflands, 
until the year 1463, made a part of the Danilh dominions. 
Their ancient language, of which there are yet fome re- 
mains among the natives, is called the Norfej and is a 
dialect, not of the Celtic, but of the Scandinavian tongue. 
The manners and the fuperltitions of the inhabitants, are 
quite diftindt from thofe of the Highlands and weftern ides 
ot Scotland. Their ancient fongs too, are of a different 
(train and character, turning upon magical incantations 
and evocations froni the dead, which were the favourite 
fubjetts of the old Runic poetry. They have many tradi- 
tions among them of wars in former times with the inhabi- 
tants of the weftern iflands. .• • 
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jhave been much more beautiful and perfedt, had the au- 
thor dilcovered fome knowledge of a fupreme Being. Al- 
though his filence on this head has been accounted for by the 
learned and ingenious tranllator in a very probable man- 
ner, -yet Bill it mult be held a confidtrable diladvantage to 
the poetry. For the molt auguft and lofty ideas that can 
embellifh poetry are derived from the belief of a divine ad. 
miniltration of the univerfe : And hence the invocation of a 
lupreme Being, or at leaft of fome fuperior powers who 
are conceived as preliding over human affairs, the folemni- 
ties of religious worlhip, prayers preferred, and afliitance 
implored on critical occafions, appear with great dignity 
in the works of almoft all poets as chief ornaments of their 
compofitions. The abfence of all fuch religious ideas from 
OlTian’s poetry, is a fenfible blank in it : the more to be 
regretted, as we can eafily imagine what an illuftrious 
figure they would have made under the management of fuch 
a genius as his; and how finely they would have been a- 
dapted to many fituations which occur in his works. 

After fo particular an examination of Fingal, it were 

aeedlefs to enter into as full a difeuffion of the condudt of 

Temora, the other epic poem. . Many of the fame oblerva- 

tions, especially with regard to the great charadteriftics of 

heroic poetry, apply to both. The high merit, however, 

of Temora, requires that we Ihould not pafs it by without 

fome remarks. 

• ; 

The feene of Temora, as of Fingal, is laid in Ireland ; 
and the adtion is of a pofterior date. The fubjedt is, an 
expedition of the hero, to dethrone and punilh a bloody 
ufurper, and to reltore the pofiulfion of the kingdom to the 
pofterity of the lawful prince; an undertaking worthy of 
the juftice and heroifm of the great Fingal. The adtion is 
one, and complete. The poem opens v.ith the defeent of 

Fingal 
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Fingal on the coaft, and the confultation held among the 
chiefs of the enemy. The murder of the young prince 
Cormac, which was the caufe of the war, being antecedent 
to the epic aCtion, is introduced with great propriety as an 
epifode in the fir ft book. In the progrefs of the poem, 
three battles are defcribed, which rife in their importance 
above one another ; the fuccefs is various, and the iflue 
for fome time doubtful ; till at laft, Fingal brought into dif- 
trefs, by the wound of his great genera] Gaul, and the death 
of his fon Filian, afl'umes the command himfelf, and ha- 
ving flain the Irilh king in fingle combat, reftores the right- 
ful heir to his throne. 

Temora has perhaps lefs fire than the other epic poem ; 
but in return it has more variety, more tendemeTs, and 
more magnificence. The reigning idea, fo often prefented 
to us of “ Fingal in the laft of his fields,” is venerable and 
affecting ; nor could any more noble conclufion be thought 
of, than the aged hero, after fo many fuccefsful atchieve- 
rnents, talcing his leave of battles, and with all the folemni- 
ties of thofe times refigning his fpear to his fon. The events 
are lefs crowded in 'Femora than in Fingal ; actions and 
characters are more particularly difplayed ; we are let into 
the tranfadtions of both hofts ; and informed of the adven- 
tures of the night as well as of the day. The ftill pathetic, 
and the romantic feenery of feveral of the night adventures, 
fo remarkably fuited to Offian’s genius, occafion a fine di- 
verfity in the poem ; and are happily contrafted with the 
military operations of the day. 

In moft of our author’s poems, the honors of war are 
foftened by intermixed fcer.es of love and friendlhip. In 
Fingal, thefe are introduced as epifodes ; in Temora, we 
have an incident of this nature wrought into the body of 
the piece; in the adventure of Cathmor and Sulmalla. 

This 
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This forms one of the moft confpicuous beauties cf that 
poein. The diftrefs of Sulmalla, difguifed and unkn«wn 
among ftrangers, her tender and anxious concern for the 
fafety of Cathmor, her dream, and her melting remembrance 
of the land of her fathers; Cathmor’s emotion when he firft 
difcovers her, his druggies to conceal and fupprefe his paf- 
fion, left it fliould unman him in the rriidft of war, though 
“ his foul poured forth in fecret, when he beheld her 
fearful eye and the laft interview between them, when 
overcome by her tendernefs, he lets her know he had dis- 
covered her, and confefles his paftion ; are all wrought up 
with the moft exquilite fenfibility and deiicacy. 

Befides the charadters which appeared in Fingal, feveral 
new ones are here introduced ; and though, as they are all 
the char'adlers of warriors, bravery is the predominant fea- 
ture, they are neverthelefs diverfified in a fenfible and link- 
ing manner. Foldath, for inftance, the general of Cath- 
mor, exhibits the perfedl pidture of a favage chieftain: Bold, 
and daring, but prefumptuous, cruel, and overbearing^ 
He is diftrnguiflied, on his tirft appearance, as the friend of 
the tyrant Cairbar ; “ His ftride is haughty ; his red eye 
rolls in wrath.” In his perfon and whole deportment, he 
is contrafted with the mild and wife Hidalla, another leader 
of the fame army, on wliofe humanity and gentlencfs he 
looks with great contempt He ptofefledly delights in ftrife 
and blood. He infults over the fallen. He is imperious in 
his counfels, and fadtious when they are not followed. He 
is unrelenting in all his fchemes of revenge, even to the' 
length of denying the funeral fong to the dead ; which, 
from the injury thereby done to their ghofts, was in thole 
days confidered as the greateft barbarity. Fierce to the laft, 
he comforts himfelf in his dying moments with thinking 
that his ghoft fhall often leave its blaft to rejoice over the 

graves 
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graves of thofe he had flain. Yet Offian, ever prone to the 
pathetic, has contrived to throw into his account of the 
death, even of this man, feme tender circumdances ; by 
the moving defeription of his daughter Dardulena, the lad 
of his race. 

The character of Foldath tends much to exalt that of 
Cathmor, the chief commander, which is diftinguifhed by 
the mod humane virtues. He abhors all fraud and cruelty, 
is farrious for his hofpitality to drangers ; open to every ge- 
nerous fentiment, and to every foft and compaffionate feel- 
ing. He is fo amiable as to divide the reader’s attachment 
between him and the hero of the poem ; though our author 
has artfully managed it fo, as to make Cathmor himfelf in- 
directly acknowledge Fingal’s fuperiority, and to appear 
fomewhat apprehenfive of the event, after the death of Fin- 
lan, which he knew would call forth Fingal in all his might. 
It is very remarkable, that although O/Iian has introduced 
into his poems three complete heroes, Cuchullin, Cathmor, 
and Fingal, he has, however, fenfibly diftingrtifhed each of 
their characters. Cuchullin is particularly honourable; 
Cathmor particularly amiable ; Fingal wife and great, re- 
taining an afeendant peculiar to himfelf in whatever light 
he is viewed. 

But the favourite figure in Temora, and the one mod 
highly finifhed, is Fillan. His character is of that fort, for 
which Offian fhews a particular fondriefs ; an eager, fervent 
young warrior, fired with all the impatient enthufiafm for 
military glory, peculiar to that time of life. He had 
iketched this in the defeription of his own fon Ofcar ; but 
as he has extended it more fifily in Fillan, and as the cha- 
racter is fo confotiant to the epic drain, though, fo far as' 
I remember, not placed in fuch a confpicuous light by any 
other epic poet, it may be worth while to attend a little to' 
Offian’s management of it in this indance. 

Fillan 
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Fillan was the youngeft of all the fons of Fingal ; young- 
er, it is plain, than his nephew Ofcar, by whofe fame and 
great deeds in war, we may naturally fuppofe his ambition 
to have been highly ftimulated. Withal, as he is younger, 
He is described a 3 more ralh and fiery. His fir ft appearance 
is foon after Ofcar’s death, when he was employed to watch 
the motions of the foe by night. In a converfation with his 
brother Offian, on that occafion, we learn that it was not 
long fince he began to lift the fpear. “ Few are the marks 
of my fword in battle ; but my foul is fire.” He is with 
fome difficulty reftrained by Offian from going to attack 
the enemy ; and complains to him, that his father had ne- 
ver allowed him any opportunity of fignalizmg his valour. 
“ The king hath not remarked my fword ; I go forth until 
the crowd ; I return without my fame.” Soon after, when 
Fingal, according to cuftom, was to appoint one of his 
chiefs to command the army, and each was (landing Forth, 
and putting in his claim to this honour, Fillan is prefented in 
the following mod pifturefque and natural attitude. “ On 
his fpear ftood the fon of Clatho, in the wandering of his 
locks. Thrice he raifed his eyes on Fingai : his vojce thrice 
failed him as he fpoke. Fillan could not boaft of battles ; 
at once he ftrode away. Bent over a diftant ftream he 
ftood ; the tear hung in his eye. He ftruck, at times, the 
thiftle’s head, with his inverted fpear.” Np lefs natural 
and beautiful is the deferiptiori of Fingal’s paternal emotion 
bn this occafion. “ Nor is he unfeen of Fingal. Side-long 
tie beheld his fon. Het>eheld him with burfting joy. He 
hid the big tear with his locks, and turned amidft his crowd- 
ed foul.” The command, for that day, being given to 
Gaul, Fillan rUfhes amidft the thickeft of the foe, faves 
Gaul's life, who is wounded by a random arrow, and dif- 
tinguifhes himfelf fo in battle, that “ the days of old return 
. Vql. II. tt 
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on Fingal’s mind, as he beholds the renown of his four 
As the fun rejoices from the cloud, over the tree his beams 
have raifed, whilft it lhakes its lonely head on the heath, fo 
joyful is the king over Fillan.” Sedate, however, and wife, 
he mixes the praife which he beftows on him with fome re- 
prehenfion of his rafhn^fs, “ My fon, I faw thy deeds, and 
my foul was glad. Thou art brave, fbn of Clatho, but head- 
long in the ftrife. So did not Fingal advance, though he 
never feared a foe. Let thy people be a ridge behind thee ; 
they are thy ftrength in the field. Then (halt thou be long 
renowned, and behold the tombs of thy fathers.” 

On the next day, the greateft and the laft of Fillan’s life, 
the charge i$ committed to him of leading on the hoft to 
battle. Fingal’s fpeech to his troops on this occafton is full 
of noble fentiment ; and where lie recommends his fon to 
their care, extremely touching. “ A young beam is before 
you ; few are his fteps to war. They are few, but he is va- 
liant ; defend my dark-haired fon.- Bring him back with 
joy ; hereafter he may ftand alone. His form is like his fa- 
thers ; his foul is a flame of their fire.” When the battle 
begins, the poet puts forth his Itrength to deferibe the ex- 
ploits of the young hero ; who, at laft encountering and 
killing with his own hand Foldath the oppofite general, at- 
tains the pinnacle of glory. In what follows, when the fate 
of Fillan is drawing near, Ofiian, if any where, exeels him- 
felf. Foldath being (lain, and a general rout begun, there 
w'as no refourcc left to the enemy but in the great Cathmor 
himfelf, who in this extremity defcends from the hill, where, 
according to the cuftom of thofe princes, he furveyed the 
battle. Obferve how this critical event is wrought up by 
the poet. “ Wide fpreading over echoing Lubar, the flight 
of Bolga is rolled along. Fillan hung forward on their 
fteps ; and ftrewed the heath with dead. Fingal rejoiced 

over 
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■mvcr his fon. Blue-ihielded Cathmor rofe. Son of Alpin, 
firing the harp ! Give Fil Ian’s praife to the wi ld ; raife high 
•his praife in my hail, while yet he Ihines in war. Leave 
Blue -eyed Clatho ! leave thy hall ? behold that early beam 
of thine ! The holt is withered in its courfe. No farther 
■look — it is dark — light-trembling from the harp, ftrike, vir- 
gins ! ftrike the found.” The fudden interruption, and 
•fufpenfe of the narration on Cathmor’s rifing from his hill, 
the abrupt Wurfting into the praife of Fillan, and the paf- 
lionate apoftrophe to his mother Clatho, are admirable ef- 
forts of poetical art, in order to interelt us in Fillan’s dan- 
ger ; and the whole is heightened by the immediately fol- 
lowing fimile, one of the moft magnificent and fublime that 
is to be met with in any poet, and which if it had been 
found in Homer, would have been the frequent fubjedt of 
admiration to critics ; “ Fillan is like a fpirit of heaven, that 
defcends from the Ikirt of his blaft. The troubled ocean 
feels his fttps, as he ftrides fiom wave to wave. His path 
kindles behind him ; illands lhake their heads on the hea- 
ving feas/’ 

But the poet’s art is not yet exhaufted. The fall of this 
noble young warrior, or in Offian's ftyle, the extinction of 
this beam of heaven, could not be rendered too inter efting 
and affedting. Our attention is naturally drawn towards 
Fingal. He beholds from his hill the tiling of Cathmor, and 
the danger of his fon. But what lhall he do ? “ Shall Fin- 
gal rife to his aid, and take the fword of Luno ? What then 
Ihould become of thy fame, fon of white-bofomed Clatho ? 
Turn not thine eyes from Fingal, daughter of Iniftore ! I 
lhall not quench thy early beam. No cloud of mine (hall 
rife, my fon, upon thy foul of fire.” Struggling between 
concern for the fame, and fear for the fafety of his fon, he 
withdraws from the fight of the engagement ; and dilpatch- 
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es Oflian in hafte to the field, with this affectionate and de- 
licate injunction. “ Father of Ofcar!” addrefiing him by 
a title which on this occafion has the higheft propriety, 
“ Father of Ofcar ! lift the fpcar ; defend the young it* 
arms. But conceal thy fteps from Fillan ’s eyes: He muff 
not know that I doubt his fteel.” Oflian arrived too late. 
But unwilling to defciibe Fillan vanquilhed, the poet fup- 
prefles all the circumffances of the combat with Cathmor ; 
and only fhews us the dying hero. We fee him animated 
to the end with the fame martial and ardent fpit it j breath- 
ing his laft in bitter regret for being fo early cut off from 
the field of glory. “ Oflian, lay me in that hollow rock. 
Raife no ftone above me ; leaft one fhould afk about my 
fame. I am fallen in the firft of my fields; fallen without 
renown. Let thy voice alone, fend joy to my flying foul. 
Why Ihould the bard know where dwells the early-fallen 
Fillan ?” He who after tracing the circumffances of this 
ftory, fhall deny that our bard is pofieffed of high fentiment 
and high art, muff be ftrangely prejudiced indeed. Let 
him read the ftory of Pallas in Virgil, which is of a fimilar 
kind ; and after all the praife he may juftly beftow on the 
elegant and finilhed defeription of that amiable author, let 
him fay, which of the two poets unfold moft of the human 
foul. I wave infifting on any more of the particulars in Te- 
mora ; as my aim is rather to lead the reader into the ge- 
nius and fpirit of Oflian’s poetry, than to dwell on all his 
beauties. 

The judgment and art difeovered in conducting works of 
fuch length as Fingal and Temora, diftinguifh them from 
the other poems in this collection. The fmaller pieces, 
however, contain particular beauties no lefs eminent. They 
are hiltorical poems, generally of the elegiac kind ; and 
plainly difeover themfelves to be the work of the fame au- 
thor. 
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thor. One confident face of manners is every where pre- 
sented to us ; one fpirit of poetry reigns ; the mafterly hand 
of Ofiian appears throughout ; the fame ftrong colouring of 
imagination, and the fame glowing fenfibility of heart. Be- 
fides the unity which belongs to the compofitions of one 
man, there is moreover a certain unity of fubjtft which ve- 
ry happily connects all thefe poems. They form the poeti- 
cal hiftory of the age of Fingal. The fame race of heroes 
whom we had met with in the greater poems, Cuchullin, 
Ofcar, Connal, and Gaul, return again upon the ftage ; 
and Fingal himfelf is always the principal figure, prefented 
on every occafion, with equal magnificence, nay, riling u- 
pon us to the laft. The circumftances of Offian’s old age 
and blir.dnefs, his furviving all his friends, and his relating 
their great exploits to Malvina, the fpoufe or milt refs of 
his beloved fon Ofcar, furniih the fined poetical fituations 
that fancy-could devife for that tender pathetic which reigns 
in Ofiian’s poetry'. 

On each of thefe poems, there might be room for fepa- 
rate obfervations, with regard to the conduit and difpofi. 
tion of the incidents, as well as to the beauty of the de- 
scriptions and fentiments. Carthon is a regular and highly 
finilhed piece. The main dory is very properly introduced 
by C 1 chain or’ s relation of the adventure of his youth ; and 
this introduction is finely heightened by Frugal's fong of 
mourning over Moina ; in which Gffian, ever fond of do- 
ing honour to his father, has contrived to didinguilh him, 
for being an, eminent poet, as -well as warrior, Fingal’s 
fong upon this occafion, when “ his thoufnnd bards leaned 
forwards from their feats, to hear the voice of the king,’* 
is inferior to no paflage in the whole book ; and with great 
j udgment put in his mouth, as the ferioufnefs, no lefs than 
the fublimity of the drain, is peculiarly fuited to the hero’s 
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.character. In Dar-thula, are allembled almoft all the ten- 
der images that can touch the heart of man; friendlhip, 
Jove, the affedtions of parents, fons, and brothers, the dif- 
irefs of the aged, and the unavailing bravery of the young. 
The beautiful addrefs to the moon, with which the poem 
opens, and the tranfition from thence to the fubjedt, moft 
happily prepare the mind for that train of affecting events 
that is to follow. The ftory is regular, dramatic, intereft- 
ing to the laft. He who can read it without emotion may 
congratulate himfclf, if he pleafcs, upon being completely 
armed againft Sympathetic forrow. As Fingal had no oc- 
cafion of appearing in the adtion of this poem, Oflian makes 
a very artful tranfition from his narration, to what was paf- 
fing in the halls of Selma. The found heard there on the 
firings of his harp, the concern which Fingal fhows on 
hearing it, and the invocation of the ghofts of their fathers, 
to receive the lieroes falling in a diftant land, are introdu- 
ced with great beauty of imagination to increafe the folem- 
nity, and to diverlify the feenery of the poem. 

Carric-thuia is full of the moft fublime dignity ; and has 
this advantage of being more cheerful in the fubjedt, and 
more happy in the cataftrophe than moft of the other 
poems: Though tempered at the fame time with epifodes 
in that ftrain of tender melancholy, which feems to have 
been the great delight of Oflian and the bards of his age. 
Lathmon is peculiarly diftinguiilied, by high generality of 
fentiment. This is carried fo far, particularly in the refu- 
fal of Gaul, on one fide, to take the advantage of a lleeping 
foe ; and of Lathmon, on the other, to overpower by num_ 
bers the two young warriofs, as to recal into one’s mind 
the manners of chivalry ; feme refemblance to which may 
perhaps be fuggefted by other incidents in this collection 
of poems. Chivalry, however, took rife in an age and 

country 
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Country too remote from thofe of Oflian to admit the firfpi- 
cion that the one could have borrowed any thing from the 
other. So far as chivalry had any real exiftence, the fame 
military enthufiafm, which gave birth to it in the feudal 
times, might, in the days of Olfian, that is, in the infancy 
of a riling ftate, through the operation of the fame caufe, 
very naturally produce effeds of the fame kind on the 
minds and manners of men. So far as chivalry was an ideal 
fyftem exifting only in romance, it will not he thought fur* 
prifing, when we refledt on the account before given of the 
Celtic bards, that this imaginary refinement of heroic man- 
ners Ihould be found among them, as much, at leall, as 
among the Trobadores , or ftrolling Provencal balds, in the 
ioth or i ith century ; whofe fongs, it is faid, firft gave rife 
to thofe romatitic ideas of heroifm, which for fo long a 
time inchanted Europe*. Oflian’s heroes have all the gal- 
lantry and generofity of thofe fabulous knights, without 
their extravagance ; and his love feenes have native tender- 
nefs, without any mixture of thofe forced and unnatural 
conceits which abound in the old romances. The adven- 
tures related by our poet which refemble the molt thofe of 
romance, concern women who follow their lovers to war 
difguifed in the armpur of men ; and thefe are fo managed 
as to produce, in the difeovery, feveral of the moll interdt- 
ing fituations ; one beautiful inftance of which may be feen 
in Carric-thura, and another in Calthon and Colmal. 

Oithona prefents a fituation of a different nature. In 
the abfence of her lover Gaul, Hie had been carried off and 
ravifhed by Dunrommath. Gaul difeovers the place where 
fhe is kept concealed, and comes to revenge her. The 
meeting of the two lovers, the fentiments and the behavi- 
our of Oithona on that occafion, are deferibed with fuch 

tender 

* Vid. Huetius de origine fabularum Romanenfium. 
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tender and exquifite propriety, as does the greateft honour 
both to the art and to the delicacy of our author: and 
would have been admired in any poet of the moll refined 
age. The condudt of Croma mull ftrike every reader as 
remarkably judicious and beautiful. We are to be prepar- 
ed for the death of Malvina, which is related in the fuc- 
ceeding poem. She is therefore introduced in perfon ; “ flie 
has heard a voice in a dream ; fhe feels the fluttering of her 
foul and in a mod moving lamentation addrefied to her 
beloved Ofcar, fhe lings her own Death Song. Nothing 
could be calculated with more art to footh and comfort 
her, than the (lory which Offian relates. In the young and 
brave Fovargonno, another Ofcar is introduced; his praifes 
are fuug ; and the happinefs is fet before her of thofe who 
die in their youth, “ when their renown is around them ; 
before the feeble behold them in the hall, and fmile at their 
trembling hand.” 

But no where does OfTian’s genius appear to greater ad- 
vantage, than in Berrathon, which is reckoned the conclu- 
fion of his fongs, “ The laft found of the Voice of Cona/’ 
Qualis olor noto pofiturus littore vitam, 

Ingemit, et mceltis mulcens concentibus auras 
Prsefago queritur venientia funera cantu. 

The whole train of ideas is admirably fuited to the fub- 
je£t. Every thing is full of that invifiblc world, into which 
the aged bard believes himfelf now ready to enter. The 
airy hall of Fingal prefents itfelf to his view ; “ he fees the 
cloud that (hall receive his ghoft ; he beholds the mift that 
ihall form his rohe'when he appears on his hill and all 
the natural objefts around him feem to carry the prefages 
of death. “ The thifile (hakes its beard to the wind. The 
flower hangs its heavy head — it feerr.s to fay, I am covered 
with the drops of heaven ; the time of my departure is near, 

and 
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and the blaft (hall fcatter my leaves.” Malvina’s death is 
hinted to him in the moft delicate manner by the fon of Al- 
pin. His lamentation over her apotheofis, or afeent to the 
habitation of heroes, and the introdmflion to the ftory which 
follows from the mention which Oflian fuppofes the father 
of Malvina to make of him in the hall of Fingal, are all in 
the liigheft fpirit of poetry. “ And doft thou remember 
Oflian, O Tofcar, fon of Comloch? The battles of our 
youth were many ; our fwords went together to the field. 
Nothing could be more proper than to end his fongs with 
recording an exploit of the father of that Malvina, of whom 
his heart was now fo full ; and who, from firft to laft, had 
been fuch a favourite object throughout all his poems. 

The feene of moft of Oflian’s poems is laid in Scotland, * 
or in the coaft of Ireland oppofite to the territories of Fin- 
gal. When the feene is in Ireland, we perceive no change 
of manners from thofe of Oflian’s native country For a* 
Ireland was undoubtedly peopled with Celtic tribes, the 
language, cuftoms, and religion of both nations w ere the 
fame. They had been feparated from one another by mi- 
gration, only a few generations, as it Ihould feem, before 
our poet’s age ; and they ftill maintained a clofe and fre- 
quent intercourfe. But when the poet relates the expedi- 
tions of any of his heroes to the Scandinavian coaft or to the 
iflands of Orkney, which were then part of the Scandina- 
vian territory, as he does in Carric-thura, Sulmalla of Lu- 
mon, and CatModa, the cafe is quite altered. Thofe coun- 
tries were inhabited by nations of the Teutonic defeent, 
who in their manners and religious rites differed widely from 
the Celts ; and it is curious and remarkable, tp find this 
difference clearly pointed out in the poems of Oflian. His 
deferiptions bear the native marks of one who was prefent 
ia the expeditions which he relates, and who deferibes what 
Vot. II. u u be 
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he had feen with his own eyes. No fooner are we carried 
to Lochlin, or the iflands of Iniflore, than we perceive that 
we are in a foreign region. New objetfis begin to appear. 
We meet every where with the ftones and circles of Loda, 
that is, Odin, the great Scandinavian deity. We meet 
with the divinations and inchantmcnts, for which it is well 
known thofe northern nations were early famous. “ There 
mixed with the murmur of waters, rofe the voice of aged 
men, who called the forms of night to aid them in their 
war;” whilft the Caledonian chiefs who a Hi (led them, are 
defcribed as Handing at a difiance, heedlels of their rites. 
That ferocity of manners which diftitiguilhed thofe nations, 
alfo becomes confpicuous. In the combats of their chiefs 
there is a peculiar favagenefs; even their women are bloody 
and fierce. The fpirit, and the very ideas of Regner Lod- 
brog, that northern fealder, whom I formerly quoted, oc- 
cur to us again. “ The hawks,” Offian makes one of the 
Scandinavian chiefs fay, “ rufli from all their winds : they 
are wont to trace my courfe. We rejoiced three days above 
the dead, and called the hawks of heaven. They came 
from all their winds, to feaft on the foes of Annir.” 

Difmiflhig now the feparate confederation of any of our 
author’s works, I proceed to make fome obfervations on 
his manner of writing, under the general heads of Descrip- 
tion, Imagery, and Sentiment. 

A poet of original genius is always diflinguifiied by his ta- 
lent for defeription *. A fecond-rate writer difeerns no- 
thing new or peculiar in the object be means to deferibe. 
His conceptions of it are vague and loofe ; his expreflions 
eeble ; and of courfc the object is prefented to us iudif- 

tindtly 

• * See the rules of poetical defeription excellently illuftra- 

ted by Lord Kaimes, in his Elements of Criticifm, vol. iii. 
chap. 11. Of Narration and Defeription. 
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tindtly and as through a cloud. But a true poet makes us 
imagine that we fee it before our eyes : he catches the dif- 
tmguifhing features ; he gives it the colours of life and rea- 
lity ; he places it in fuch a light that a painter could copy 
after him. The happy talent is chiefly owing to a lively 
imagination, which firft receives a ftrong impreffion of the 
object; and then, by a proper feledtion of capital pidtu- 
refque circumftances employed in deferibing it, tranfmits 
that imprefiion in its full force to the imaginations of others. 
That OfTiau poflefles this deferiptive power in a high de- 
gree, we have a clear proof from the effedt which his de- 
scriptions produce upon the imaginations of thofe who read 
him with any degree of attention and tafte. Few poets are 
more interefting. We contradt an intimate acquaintance 
with his principal heroes. The charadters, the manners, 
the face of the country, become familiar ; we even think 
we could draw the figure of his ghofts : In a word, whilft 
reading him, we are tranfported as into a new region, and 
dwell among his objedts as if they were all real. 

It were eafy to point out feveral inftanees of exquifite 
painting in the works of our author. Such, for inftance, 
as the l'cenery with which Temora opens, and the attitude 
in which Cairbar is there prefented to us; the defeription 
of the young prince Cormac, in the fame book ; and the 
ruins of Balclutha in Carthon. “ I have feen the walls of 
Balclutha, but they were defolate. The fire l^d refound- 
ed in the halls ; and the voice of the people is heard no 
more. The ftream of Clutha was removed from its place 
by the fall of the walls. The thillle fliook there its lonely 
head : The mofs whittled to the wind. The fox looked 
out from the windows ; the rank grafs of the wall waved 
round his head. Defolate is the dwelling of Moina ; filence 
is in the houfe of her fathers.” Nothing alfo can be more 
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hatural and lively than the manner in which Carthon after- 
wards defcvibes how the conflagration of his city affected him 
when a child : “ Have I not feen the fallen Balclutha ? And 
fhall 1 feaft with Comhal’s fon ? Comhal ! who threw his 
fire in the midft of my father’s hall ! I was young, and 
knew not the caufe why the virgins wept. The columns 
of frnoke pleafed mine eye, when they rofe above my walls: 
I often looked back with gladutfs, when my friends fled 
above the hill. But when the years of my youth came on, 
I beheld the mofs of my fallen walls. My ligh arofe with 
the morning ; and my tears defeended with night. Shall i 
not fight, I faid to my foul, againft the children of my 
foes ? And I will fight, O bard 1 I feel the ftrength of my 
foul.” In the fame poem, the aflembling of the chiefs 
round Fingal, who had been warned of fome impending 
danger by the appearance of a prodigy, is ddcribed with 
fo many pidturefque circumftances, that one imagines him- 
felf prefent in the aflembly. “ The king alone beheld the 
terrible fight, and he fore taw the death of his people. He 
came in filence to his hall, and took his father’s fpear ; the 
mail rattled on his breaft. The heroes rofe around. They 
looked in filence on each other, marking the eyes of Fin- 
gal. They taw the battle in his face, A thoufand fliields 
are placed at once on their arms ; and they drew a thou- 
fand fwords. The hall of Selma brightened around. The 
clang of arms afeen Js. The gray dogs howl in their place. 
No word is among the mighty chiefs. Each marked the 
eyes of the king ; and half afiumed his fpear.” 

It has been objected to Ofiian, that his deferiptions of 
military adtions are imperfedt, and much lefs diverfified by 
circumftances than thofe of Homer. This is in fome mea- 
fure true. The amazing fertility of Homer’s invention is 
ho where fo much difplayed as in the incidents of his bat- 

ties, 
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ties, and in the little hiftory pieces he gives of the perfons 
flain. Nor indeed, with regard to the talent of defcription, 
can too much be faid in praife of Homer, Every thing is 
alive in his writings. The colours with which he paints 
are thofe of nature. But Offian’s genius was of a different 
kind from Homer’s. It led him to hurry towards grand 
objetfls rather than to amufe himfelf with particulars of iefs 
importance. Hje could dwell on the death of a favourite 
hero : but that of a private man feldom flopped his rapid 
courfc. Homer’s genius was more comprehenfive than Of- 
fian’s. It included a wider circle of objects; and could 
work up any incident into a defcription. Oflian’s was 
more limited ; bnt the region within which it chiefly exert- 
ed itlelf was the higheft of all, the region of the pathetic 
and fubjime. 

We nuift not imagine, however, that Ofian’s battles 
confift only of general indiftimfl defcription. Such beau- 
tiful incidents are fometimes introduced, and the circum- 

ftancf6 of the perfons (lain fo much diverfified, as fliow that 

• , . * 

he could have embellifhed Iris military fecnes with an abun- 
dant variety of particulars, if his genius had led him to 
to dwell upon them. One man “ is flretched in the dull 
of bis native land ; he fell, where ofteii he had fpread the 
feaft, and often raifed the voice of the harp.” The maid 
of Iniftore is introduced, in a moving apo/trophe, as weep- 
ing for another j and a third, “ as rolled in the duft he lift- 
ed his faint eyes to the king,” is remembered and mourned 
by Fingal as the friend of Agandecca. The blood pouring 
from the wound of one who is flain by night, is heard 
“ hiding on the half extinguiflied oak,” which had been 
kindled for giving light: Another, climbing a tree to efcape 
from his foe, is pierced by his fpear from behind; “ fliriek- 
ing, panting he fell; whilft mofs and withered branches 

1 ' 1 purfue 
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purfuc his fall, and ft rue the blue arms of Gaul.” Ncv# 
was a finer picture drawn of the ardour of two youthful 
warriors than the following : “ 1 faw Gaul in his armour, 
and my foul was mixed with his: For .the. fire of the battle 
was in his eyes ; he looked to the foe with joy. We fpoke 
the words of fricndihip in fecret ; and the lightening of our 
fwords poured together. We drew them behind the wood, 
and tried the ftrength of our amv : -on the empty air.” 

Oftian is always concife in his deferiptious, which adds 
much to their beauty and force. For it is a great miftake 
to imagine, that a crowd of particulars, or a very full and 
extended ftyle, is of advantage to defeription. On the con- 
trary, fuch a diffufe manner for the moft part weakens it. 
Any one redundant circumftance is a nuiiance. It encum- 
bers and loads the* fancy, and renders the main image in- 
diftindt. “ Obftat,” as Quintilian fay's with regard to 
ftyle, “ quicquid non adjuvat.” To be concife in deferip- 
tion, is one thing ; and to be general,' is another. No de- 
feription that refts in ge*nerals can pofiibly be good ; it can 
convey no lively idea ; for it is of particulars only that we 
have a diftindt conception. But at ‘he fame time, no ftrong 
imagination dwells long upon any one particular ; or heaps 
together a mafs of trivial ones. By the happy choice of 
fome one, or of a few that are the moft ftriking, it prelents 
the image more complete, (hows us more at one glance, 
than a feeble imagination is able to do, by turning its ob- 
iedt round and round into a variety of lights. Tacitus' is 
of all profe writers, the moft concife. He has even a de- 
gree of abruptnefs in refembling our author : Yet no writer 
is more eminent for lively defeription. When Fingal, after 
having conquered the haughty Swaran, propofes to difmifs 
him with honour : “ Raife to-morrow thy white fails to 
the wind, thou brother of Agandecca !” he conveys, by 

thus 
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thus addrefling his enemy, a ftronger impreflion of the 
emotions then paffing within his mind, than if whole pa- 
ragraphs had been fpent in deferibing the conflict between 
refentment againft Swaran and the tender remembrance of 
his ancient love. No amplification is needed to give U3 the 
moil full idea of a hardy veteran, after the few following 
words : “ His fhicld is marked with the ftrokes of battle ; 
his red eye defpifes danger.” When Ofcar, left alone, was 
furrounded by foes, “ he flood,” it is faid, “ growing in 
his place, like the flood of the narrow vale a happy 
reprefentation of one, who, by daring intrepidity in the 
midft of danger, feeir.s to increafe in his appearance, and 
becomes more formidable every moment, like the fuddetv 
rifing of the torrent hemmed in by the valley. And a whole 
crowd of ideas, concerning the circumftanccs of domeftic 
forrow occafioned by a young warrior’s firft going forth to 
battle, is' poured upon the mind by thefe words : “ Cal- 
mar leaned on his father’s fpcar ; that fpear which he 
brought from Lara’s hall, when tiie foul of his mother was 
fad.” 

The concifenefs of Oflian’s deferiptions is the more pro- 
per on account of his fubjedts. Deferiptions of gay and 
fmiling feenes may, without any difadvantage be amplified 
and prolonged. Forte is not the predominant qualityexpect- 
ed in thefe. The defeription may be weakened by being dif- 
fufe, yet notwithftanding, may be beautiful ftill. Whereas, 
with refpedt to grand, folemn, and pathetic fubjedts, which 
are Offian’s chief field, the cafe is very different. In thefe, 
energy is above all things required. The imagination mult 
be feized at once, or not at all ; and is far more deeply im- 
prefled by one ftrong and ardent image, than by the anxi- 
ous minutenefs of laboured illuftr3tion. 

Bui 
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But Oflian’s genius, though chiefly turned towards the 
fublime and pathetic, was not confined to it : In fubje&s 
alfo of grace and delicacy, he difcovers the hand of a maftcr. 
Take for an example the following elegant defcription of 
Agandecca, wherein the tendernefs of Tibullus items unit- 
ed with the majefty of Virgil. “ The daughter of the fnow 
overheard, and left the hall of her fecret figh. She came in 
all her beauty ; like the moon from the cloud of the eaft. 
Lovelinefs was around her as light. Her Heps were like 
the mufic of fongs. She law the youth and loved him. 
He was the Itolcn figh of her foul. Her blue eyes rolled on 
him in fecret : And the bleft the chief of Morven.” Seve- 
ral other inftances might be produced of the feelings of love 
and friendlhip painted by our author with a moft natural 
and happy delicacy. 

The fimplicity of Offian’s manner adds great beauty to 
his deferiptions, and indeed to his whole poetry. We meet 
with no afiedted ornaments ; no forced refinement ; no 
marks either in ftyle or thought of a ftudied endeavour to 
fhine and fparkle. Ofiian appears every where to be prompt- 
ed by his feelings ; and to fpeak from the abundance of his 
heart. I remember no more than one inftance of what can 
be called quaint thought in this whole colledtion of his 
works. It is in the firft book of Fingal, where from the 
tomb of two lovers two lonely yews are mentioned to have 
fprung, “ whofe branches wilhed to meet on high.” This 
fympathy of the trees with the lovers, may be reckoned to 
border on an Italian conceit; and it rs fomewhat curious to 
find this fingle inftance of that fort of wit in our Celtic 
poetiy. 

The “ joy of grief,” is one of Ofiian’s remarkable ex- 
prefiions, feveral times repeated. If any one fhall think 
that it needs to be juftified by a precedent, he may find it 

twice 
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tWice ufed by Homer ; in the Iliad, when Achilles is vifitcd 
by the ghoft of Patrcclus ; and in the Odyflcy, when Ulyf- 
fes meets his mother in the {hades. On both thefe occa- 
fions, the hbroei, melted with tendernefs, lament their not 
having it in their power to throw their arms round the ghoft, 
“ that we might,” fay they, “ in a mutual embrace, enjoy 
the delight of grief.” 

xpvttao nrxarvpirfa yoeio. * 

But in truth the expreflion ftands in need of no defence 
from authority ; for it is a natural and juft expreffion ; and 

• i » . 

conveys a clear idea of that gratification, which a virtuous 
heart often feels in the indulgence of a tender melancholy. 
Oflian makes a very proper diftindtion between this gratifi- 
cation, and the deftrudlive' effedt of overpowering grief. 
“ There is a joy in grief, when peace dwells in the breads 
of the fad. But furrow waftes the mournful, O daughter 
of Tofcar, and their days are few.” To “ give the joy of 
grief,” generally fignifiesto raife the (train of loft and grave 
mufic ; and finely charadterifes the taftc of Oflian’s age and 
country. In thofe days, when the fongs of bards were the 
great delight of heroes, the tragic mufe was held in chief 
honour ; gallant adtions, and virtuous fufferings, were the 
chofen theme ; preferably to that light and trifling (train of 
poetry and mufic, which promotes light and trifling man- 
ners, and ferves to emafculate the mind. “ Strike the harp 
in my hall,” (aid the great Firigal, in the mid.ft of youth and 
vidtory, “ Strike the harp in my hall, and let Fingal hear 
the fong. Pleafant is the joy of grief! It is like the (hovver 
of fpring, when it foftens the branch of the oak ; and the' 
yohng leaf lifts its green head. Sing on, O bards! To- 
morrow we lift the fail j\” 

Vol II. X x Perfonal 

* OdyfiT. ii. an. Iliad aj. 98. 
f Carrid-thii'fi. 
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Perfoftal epithets have been much ufcd by all the poets 
6f the moft ancient ages : and when well chofcn, not gene- 
ral and unmeaning, they contribute not a little to render 
the ftyle defcriptive and animated. Betides epithets found- 
ed on bodily diftindtions, a-kin to many of Homer’s, we find 
in Ofiian feveral which are remarkably beautiful and poeti- 
cal. SucW as, Ofcar of the future fights, Fingaf of the 
mildeft look, Carril of other times, the mildly blufhing Eve- 
fall in ; Bragela, the lonely fun-beam of Dunfcaich ; a Cul- 
dee, the fon of the fecrct cell. 

But of all the ornaments employed in defcriptive poetry 
companions or fnnilies are the moft fplendid. Thefe chicf- 
fy form what is called the imagery of a poem : And as they 
abound fo much in the works of Ofiian, and are commohly 
among the favourite paffages of all poets, it may be expect- 
ed that I thould'be fomewhat particular in my remaiks u- 
pon them. 

A poetical (imile always fuppofes two objedts brought to- 
gether, between which there ik fome near relation or con- 
nedtion in the fancy. What that relation ought to be, can- 
not be precifely defined. For various, almoft numberlefs, 
are the analogies formed among obiedts, by a fprightly ima- 
gination. Tire relation of adtual fimilitude, or likenefs of 
appearance, is far from being the only foundation of poeti- 
cal comparifon. Sometimes a refemblance in the effbdt pro- 
duced by two objedts, is made the connedting principle : 
Sometimes a refemblance in one dittinguifiiing property or 
drcumftance. Very often two objedts are brought together 
in a fimile, though they referable one another, ftiidtly 
fpeaking, in nothing, only. becaufe they raife in the mind 
a train of limilar, and what may be called, concordant i 
deas ; fo that the remembrance of the one, when recalled, 
ferves to quicken and heighten Uie imprefnon made by the 

other 
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jother. Thus, to give an inrtance from our poet, the plea<- 
fure with which an old man looks back on the exploits of 
his youth, has certainly no diredt refemblance to the beauf 
ty of a fine evening ; farther, than that both agree in pro- 
ducing a certain calm, placid joy. Yet Offian has founded 
upon this, one of the moft beautiful companions that is to be 
met with in any poet. “ Wilt thou not liften, ton of the 
rock, to the fong of Offian ? My foul is full of other times ; 
the joy of my youth returns. Thus, the fun appears in the 
weft, after the fleps of bis brightnefs have moved behind a 
florin. The green hills lift their dewy heads. The blue 
ftreams rejoice in the vale. The aged hero comes forth on 
his ftaff ; and his gray hair glitters in the beam.” Never 
was there a finer group of objects. It raifes a flrong con- 
ception of the old man’s joy and elation of heart, by dis- 
playing a fcene, which produces in every fpedtator, a cor- 
refponding train of pleating emotions ; the declining fun 
looking forth in his brightncft after a ftorm ; the cheerful 
face of all nature ; and the ftill life finely animated by the 
circumftance of the aged hero, with his ftaff and his gray 
locks ; a circumftance both extremely pidturcfijue in itfelf, 
and peculiarly fuited to the main object of the companion. 
Such analogies and aflociations of ideas as thele, are highly 
pleafing to the fancy. They give opportunity for introdu T 
cing many a fine poetical picture. They diveriify the fcene ; 
they aggrandize the fubjedt ; they keep the imagination a- 
wake and fprightly. For as the judgment is principally ex- 
ercifed in diftinguilhing objedts, and remarking the differen- 
ces among thofe which feem like ; fo the higheft amufe- 
ment of the imagination is to trace likenelfes and agree- 
ments among thofe which feem different. 

The principal rules which refpedt poetical companions 
are, that they be introduced on proper occafions, when the 

Xx * min4 
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jnind is difpofed to relifh them ; and not in the midft qf 
fome fevere and agitating paflion, which cannot admit this 
play of fancy ; that they be founded on a refemblance nei- 
ther too near and obvious, fo as to give little amufement 
to the imagination in tracing it, nor foo faint and remote’ 
fo as to be apprehended with difficulty ; that they ferve ei- 
ther to illuftrate the principal objedt, and to render the con- 
ception of it, more clear and diftindt ; or at lcaft, to height- 
en and embellifh it, by a fuitable affociation of images *. 

Every country has a feenery peculiar to itfelf ; and the 
imagery of a good poet will exhibit it. F ©r as he copies af- 
ter nature, his allufions will of courfe be taken from thofe 
©bjedts which he fees aroupd him, and which have often 
ftruck his fancy. For this reafon, in order to judge of the 
propriety of poetical imagery, we ought to be, in fome 
meafure, acquainted with the natural hiftory of the coun- 
try where the feene of the poem is laid. The introduction 
of foreign images betrays a poet, copying not from nature, 
but from other writers. Hence fo many Lions, and Ty- 
gers, and Eagles, and Serpents, which we meet with in the 
Emilies of modem poets 5 as if thefe animals had acquired 
fome right to a place in poetical comparifons for ever, be- 
caufe employed by ancient authors. They employed them 
with propriety, as objedts generally known in their country ; 
but as they are abfurdly ufed for illuftration by us, who 
know them only at fecond hand, or by defeription. To 
molt readers of modem poetry, it were more to the purpofe 
to deferibe Lions or Tygers by Emilies taken from men, 
than to compare men to Lions. Offian is very correct in 
this particular. His imagery is, without exception, copied 
from that face of nature, which he law before his eyes ; 
and by confequence may be expedited to be lively. We 

meet 

* See Elements of Criticifrn, vol. 3. ch. 19. 
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meet with no Grecian or Italian feenery ; but with the mifts, 
and clouds, and ftorips, of a northern mountainous region. 
No poet abounds more in fimilies than Oflian. There 
are in this collodion as many, at leaft, as in the whole Iliad 
and Odyfi’ey of Homer. I am indeed inclined to think, that 
the works of both poets are too much crowded with them. 
Similies are fparkling ornaments ; and like all things that 
fparkle, are apt to dazzle and tire us by their luftre. But 
if Ofiian’s iimilies be too frequent, they have this advantage 
of being commonly Ihorter than Homer's; they interrupt 
his narration lets; he juft glances afide to fome refembling 
object, and inftantly returns to his former track. Homer’s 
iimilies include a wider range of objects. But in return, 
Ofiian’s are, without exception, taken from objt&s of dig- 
nity, which cannot be laid for all thofe which Homer em- 
ploys. The Sun, the Moon, and the Stars, Clouds and 
Meteors, Lightning and Thunder, Seas and Whales, Rivers, 
Torrents, Winds, Icc, Rain, Snow, Dews, Mift, Fire and 
Smoke, Trees and For efts, Heath and Grafs and Flowers, 
Rocks and Mountains, Mulic and Songs, Light and Dark* 
pefs, Spirits and Ghofts ; thefe form the circle, within 
which Ofiian’s comparifons generally run. Some, not ma- 
ny, are taken from Birds and Beafts; as Eagles, Sea-Fowl, 
the Horfe, the Deer, and the Mountain Bee ; and a very 
few from fuch operations of art as were then known. Ho- 
mer has diverfified bis imagery by many more allulions to 
the animal world ; to Lions, Bulls, Goats, Herds of Cattle, 
Serpents, lnfeds; and to the various occupations of rural 
and paftoral life. Ofiian’s defed in this article, is plainly, 
owiqg to the defart, uncultivated ftate of his country, 
which fuggefted to him few images beyond natural inani- 
mate objeds, in their rudeft form. The birds and animals 
of the country vyere probably not numerous ; and his ac- 
quaintance 
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quaintance with them was fiender, as they were little fub- 
j.eded to the ufes of man. 

The great objedion made to Offian’s imagery, is its uni- 
formity, and the too frequent repetition of the fame com- 
parifons. In a work fo thick fown with fimilies, one could 
not but exped to find images of the fame kind fometimes 
fuggefted to the poet by refembling objeds ; Ifpecially to a 
poet like Ofiian, who wrote from the immediate impulfe of 
poetical enthufiafm, and without much preparatipn of (tudy 
^pr labour. Fertile as Homer’s imagination is acknowledged 
to be, who does not know how often his Lions and Bulls, 
and Flocks of Sheep, recur with little or no variation ; nay, 
fometimes in the very fame words? The objedion made to 
Ofiian is, however, founded, in a great meafure upon a 
ntiftake. It has been fuppofed by inattentive readers, that 
whether the Moon, the Cloud, or the Thunder, returns in 
a fimile, it is the fame fimile, and the fame Moon, or Cloud, 
or Thutider, which they had met with a few pages before. 
Whereas very often the fimilies are widely different. The 
objed, whence they are taken, is indeed in fubftance the 
fame ; but the image is new ; for the appearance of the ob- 
jed is changed ; it i6 prefented to the fancy in another atti- 
tude ; and clothed with new circumftances, to make it fuit 
the different illuftration for which it is employed. In this, 
lies Offian’s great art ; in fo happily varying the form of the 
few natural appearances with which he was acquainted, as 
to make them correfpond to a great many different objeds 
Let us take for one inftance the Moon, which is very fre- 
quently introduced into his comparifons ; as in northern 
climates, where the nights are long, the Moon is a greater 
objed of attention, than in the climate of Ilomer; and let 
us view how much our poet has diverfified its appearance. 
The ffiield of a warrior is like “ the darkened moon when 
. .it 
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it moves a dun circle through the heavens.” The face of d 
ghoft, wan and pale, is like “ the beam o c the fetting moon.” 

And a different appearance cf a ghoft, thin and indiftindt, is 
like “ the new moon feen through the gathered mift, when 
the Iky pours down its flaky fnow, and the world is fitent v ’**' 
and dark or in a different form ftill, it is like “ the wa- 
tery beam of the moon, .when it rufhes from between two 
clouds, and the midnight Ihower is on the field.” A very 
oppofite ufe is made of the moon in the defeription of A- 
gandecca : “ She came in all her beauty, like the moon 
from the cloud of the Eaft.” Hope, fucceeded by difap- 
pointmefit, is “joy riflng on her face, and forrow returning 
Again, like a thin cloud on the moon.” But when Swaran, 
after his defeat, is cheered by Piiigal’s gendrofity, “ Hi* 
face brightened like the full moon of heaven, when the 
clouds vanifli away, and leave her calm and broad in the 
mid ft of the fky.” Venvela is “ bright as the mOon when it 
trembles over the weftern wave but the foul of the guilty 
Uthal is “ dark as the troubled face of the moon, when it 
foretels the florm.” And by a very fanciful and uncommon 
allufion, it i-s faid of Corrnac, who was to die in his early 
years, “ Nor long fhalt thou lift the fpear, mildly fhining 
beam of youth ! Death ftands dim behind thee, like the 
darkened half of the moon behind its growing light.” 

Another inftance of the fame nature may be taken from 
mift, which, as being a very familiar appearance in the 
country of Ofliau, he applies to A variety of purpofes, and 
purfues through a great many forms. Sometimes, which 
one would hardly expedt, he employs it to heighten the 
appearance of a beautiful objedt. The hair of Morna is 
“ like the mift of Cromla, when it curls on the rock, and 
fliines to the beam of the weft” — “ The fong comes with 
its mufic to melt and pleafe the ear. It is like foft mift, 

that 
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that riling from a Tate pours on the filent vale. The green 
flowers are fillet! with dew. The fun returns in its ftrength, 
and the mift is gohe.” * Rut, for the moft part, mift is 
employed as a Similitude of fome difagreeable or terrible ob- 
ject. “ The ford of Nathos was fad, like the fun in the 
day of mift, when his face is watery and dim.” “ The 
darknefs of old age comes like the-mift cf the defart.'” The 
face of a ghoft: is “ pale as the mift of Crotnla.” “ The 
gloom of battle is rolled along as mift that is poured on the 
valley, when forms invade the ft lent fun fhine of heaven.” 
fame fuddenly departing, is likened to “ mift that flies a- 
way before the rtiftling wind of the va'e.” A ghoft, flowiy 
vanifhing, to “ mift that melts by degrees on the funny hill.” 
Cairbar, after his treacherous aflaflination of Ofcar, is com- 
pared to a peftilerttial fog. “ I love a foe like Cathmor,” 
fays Fingal, “ his foul is great ; his arm is ftrong ; his bat- 
tles are full of fame. But the little foul is like' a vapour 
that hovers round the nharfhy lake. It never rifes on the 
green hill, left the winds meet it there. Its dwelling is in 
the cave ; and it fends forth the dart of death.” This is a 
fimile highly ftnifhed. But there is another which is ftill 
more ftriking, founded alfo on mift, in the foilrth book of 
Temora. Two factious chiefs are contending; Cathmor 
the king interpofes, rebukes and fllences them. The poet 

intends 

* "There is a remarkable propriety in this comparifon. 
It is intended to explain the effect of foft and mournful mufic. 
Armiu appears difturbed at a performance of this kind. 
Carmor fays to him, “ Why burfts the tigh of Armtn ? Is 
there a cftufe to mourn ? The fong comes With its mufic to 
melt ami pleafe the ear. It is like foft mift, &c.” that is, 
luch mournful fongs have a happy effect to (often the heart, 
and to improve it by tender emotions, as the moifture of 
the mift refrelhes and nourithes the flowers; whilft the fad- 
hefs they occaficn is only tranfient, and ioon difpellcd by 
the fucceedihg occupations and amufements of life: “ The 
fun returns in its ftrength, and the mift is gone” 
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Intends to give us the highcft idea of Cathmor’s fupcriority ; 
and moft effectually accomplithes his intention by the fol- 
lowing happy image. “ They funk from the king on either 
fide ; like two columns oF morning milt, when the fun rifeS 
between them, on his glittering rocks. Dark is their rolling 
on either fide ; each towards its reedy pool.” Thefe in- 
ItanCes may fufficiently fliew with what richnefs of imagi- 
nation Oflian’s ccynparifons abound, and at the fame time, 
with what propriety of judgment they are employed. l£ 
his field was narrow, it mult be admitted to have been a .4 
well cultivated as its extent would allow. 

As it is ufual to judge of poets from a comparifon of their 
fimilies more than of other paffuges, it will perhaps be a- 
greeable to the reader, to fee how Homer and Offian have 
conducted fome images of the fame kind; This might be 
fliewn in many inltances. For as the great objeCts of nature 
are common to the poets of all nations, and make the gene- 
ral ftore-houfe of all imagery, the ground-work of their 
comparifons mull of courfe be frequently the fame. I fhall 
feleCl only a few of the moft confiderable from both poets; 
Mr Pope’s tranflation of Homer can be of no ufe to us here; 

The parallel is altogether unfair between profe, and the 
impofing harmony of flowing numbers, ft is only by view- 
ing Homer in the fimplicity of a profe tranflation, that we 
can form any comparifon between the two bards. 

The fliock of two encountering armies, the noife and thd 
tumult of battle, afford one of the moft grand and awful 
fubjeCts of defeription j on which all epic poets have exert- 
ed their ftrength. Let uS firft hear Homer. The following 
defeription is a favourite one, for we find it twice repeated 
in the fame words. * “ When now the conflicting hofttf 

joined in the field of battle, then wefe mutually oppofed 
Vol. II. Y y fhieldfy 

* Iliad iv. 446. and Iliad viii. 60. 
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fhields, and lwords, and the ftrength of armed men. Th« 
bofly bucklers were dallied againft each other. The univer- 
fal tumult rofe. There were mingled the triumphant fhouts- 
arid the dying groans of the vitftors and the vanquifhed. 
The earth dreamed with blood. As when winter torrents,- 
ruftiing from the mountains, pour into a narrow valley, 
their violent waters. They iffue from a thoufand fprings, 
and mix in the hollowed channel. The diftant ihepherd 
, hears on the mountain, their roar from afar. Such was the 
terror and the lhaut of the engaging armies.” In another 
pafiage, the poet, much in the manner of Oflian, heaps 
fimilc on fimile, to exprefs the vaftnefs of the idea, with 
which his imagination feems to labour. “ With a mighty 
fhout the holts engage. Not fo loud roars the wave of 
ocean, when driven againft the Ihore by the whole force of 
the boifterous north ; not fo loud in the woods of the 
mountain, the noife of the flame, when rifing in its fury to 
confume the foreft ; not fo loud the wind among the lofty 
oaks, when the wrath of the ftorm rages ; as was the cla- 
mour of the Greeks and Trojans, when, roaring terrible, 
they ruftied againft each other.”* 

To thefe deicriptions and fimilies, we may oppofe the 
following from Oftian, and leave the reader to judge be- 
tween them. He will find images of the fame kind employ- 
ed ; commonly lefs extended; but thrown forth with a 
glowing rapidity which cha*acterifes our poet. “ As au- 
tumn’s dark ftorms pour from two echoing hills, towards 
each other, approached the heroes. As two dark ftreams 
from high rocks meet, and mix, add roar on the plain ; 
loud, rough, and dark in battle, meet LocMin and Inis- 
fail. Chief mixed his ftrokes with chief, and man with 
man. Steel clanging, founded on fteel. Helmets are cleft 

o'n 
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on high ; blood burfts and fmokes around. As the troub- 
led noife of the ocean, when roll the waves on high ; as the 
laft peal of the thunder of heaven, fuch is the noife of bat- 
tle. As roll a thoufand waves to the rock, lb Swaran’s holt 
came on ; as meets a rock a thoufand waves, fo luiafail 
met Swaran. Death raifes all his voices around, and mixes 
with the found of Ihields. The field echoes from wing to 
wing, as a hundred hammers that rife by turns on the red 
foil of the furnace. As a hundred winds on Morven ; as 
the ftreams of a hundred hills; as clouds fly fucceflive over 
heaven ; or as the dark ocean aflaults the fliore of the de? 
fart; fo roaring, fo vaft, fo terrible, the armies mixed # on 
Lena’s echoing heath.” In feveral of thefe images, there 
is a remarkable fimilarity to Homer’s ; but what follows is 
fuperior to any comparifon that Homer ufes on this fub' 
jedt. “ The groan of the people fpread over the hills ; it 
was like the thunder of night, when the cloud burfts on 
Cona; and a thoufand gbofts flirick at once on the hollow 
wind.” Never was an image of more awful fublimity em- 
ployed to heighten the terror of battle. 

Both poets compare the appearance of an army approach- 
ing, to the gathering of dark clouds. “ As when a fliep- 
herd,” fays Homer, “ beholds from the rock a cloud borne 
along the fea by the weftem wind ; black as pitch it ap- 
pears from afar, failing over the ocean, and carrying the 
dreadful itorm. He (brinks at the fight, and drives his 
flock into the cave : Such, under the Ajaces, moved on, 
the dark, the thickened phalanx to the war*.” — “They 
came,” fays Ollian, “ over the defart like flormy clouds, 
when the winds roll them over the heath ; their edges are 
tinged with lightning ; and the echoing groves forefee the' 
Rorm.” The edges of the cloud tinged with lightning, is 
Y y % a. fublim^ 

* Iliad iv. 
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a fublime idea ; but the fliepherd and his flock, render 
Homer’s fimiJe more pidturefque. This is frequently the 
difference between the two poets, Oflian gives no more 
than the main image, ftrong and full. Homer adds cir- 
cuinltances and appendages, which amufe the fancy by en- 
livening the feenery. 

Homer compares the regular appearance of an army, to 

clouds that are fettled on the mountain top, in the day 
of calmnefs, when the flrength of the north wind deeps*.” 
Oflian, with full as much propriety, compares the appear^ 
ance of a difordered army, to “ the mountain cloud, when 
the blaft hath entered its womb ; and fcatters the curling 
glflom on every fide.” Oflian’s clouds aflume a great many 
forms} and, as we might expeit from his climate, are a 
fertile fource of imagery to him. “ The warriors followed 
their chiefs, like the gathering of the rainy clouds, behind 
the red meteors of heaven.” An army retreating without 
coming to action, is likened to “ clouds, that having long 
threatened rain, retire (lowly behind the hills.” This pic- 
ture of Oithona, after (he had determined to die, is lively 
and delicate. “ Her foul was refolved, and the tear was 
dried from her wildly-looking eye. A troubled joy role on 
her mind, like the red path of the lightning on a ftormy 
cloud.” The image alfo of the gloomy Cairbar, medita- 
ting in filence, the aflaflination of Ofcar, until lie moment 
came when his defigns were ripe for execution, is extreme- 
ly noble, and complete in all its parts. “ Cairbar heard 
their words in filence, like the cloud of a fliQwer ; it Hands 
dark on Cromla, till the lightning burfls its fide. The val- 
ley gleams with red light ; the fpirits of the ftorm rejoice. 
So flood the filent king of Teipora; at length his words 
are heard.” 


* Iliad v. j22. 
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Homer’s comparifon of Achilles to the Dog-Star is very 
fublime. “ Priam beheld him rulhing along the plain, Alin- 
ing in his armour, like the ftar of autumn; bright are its 
beams, diftinguilhcd amidll the multitude of ftars in the 
daik hour of uight. It rifts in its fplendor; but its fplen- 
dor is fatal ; betokening to miferablc men, the deftroying 
heat*.” The lirft appearance of Fingal, is in like man- 
ner, compared by Oliian, to a ftar or meteor. “ Fingal, 
tall in his Ihip, ftretched his bright lance before him. Ter- 
rible was the gleam of his ftt-el ; it was like the green mete- 
or of death, letting in the heath oT Malmor, when the 
traveller is alone, and the broad moon is darkened in hea- 
ven.” The hero’s appearance in Homer, is more magniti- . 

cent ; in Olfian, more terrible. 

A tree cut down, or overthrown by a ftorm, is a fimili- 
tude frequent among poets for delcribing the fall of a war- 
rior in battle. Homer employs it often. But the molt 
beautiful, by far, of his comparisons founded on this ob- 
ject, indeed one of the mod beautiful in the whole Iliad, is 
that on 'the death of Euphorbus. “ He the young and ver- 
dant olive, which a man hath reared with care in a lonely 
field, where the fprings of water bubble around it ; it is 
fair»ind flourillinig ; it is fanned by the breath of all the 
winds, and loaded with white blolToms ; when the fudden 
blaft of a whirlwind defeeuding, roots it out from its bed, 
and itretches it on the duftf.” To this, elegant as it is, 
we may oppoi’c the following lunik of Offian’s, relating to 
the death of the three ions of Ulhoth. “ They fell, like 
three young oaks which flood alone on the hill. The tra^ 
veller faw the lovely trees, and wondered how they grew 
fo lonely. The blaft of the defart came by night, and laid, 
their g^en heads low. Next day he returned; but; they 

were 

* Iliad xxii. 563. f Hiad xvii. 53. 
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were withered, and the heath was bare.” Malvina’s al 
lufion to the fame objedt, in her lamentation over Ofcar, is 
fo exquifitely tender, that 1 cannot forbear giving it a place 
alfo. “ I was a lovely tree in thy prefence Ofcar ! with all 
my branches round me. But thy death came, like a blaft 
from the defart, and laid my green head low. The fpring 
returned with its fhowers; tut no leaf of njine arofe.” Se- 
veral of Offian’s fimilies taken from trees, are remarkably 
beautiful, and diverfifit-d with well chofen ciicumftanccs ; 
fuch as that upon thg death of Ryno and Orla : “ They 
have fallen lik&thc oak of the defart ; when it lies acrofs a 
flream, and withers in the wind of the mountains:” Or 
that which OfTian applies to hiinfelf ; “ I, like an ancient oak 
in Morven, moulder alone in my place ; the blaft hath lop- 
ped my branches away ; and I tremble at the wings of the 
north.” 

As Homer exalts his heroes by comparing them to gods, 
Oflian makes the fame life of comparifons taken from fpirits 
and ghqfts. Swaran “ roared in battle, like the thrill fpirit 
of a ftorm, that fits dim on the clouds of Gormal, and eq- 
joys the death of the mariner.” His people gathered around 
Erragon, “ like ftorms around the ghoft of night, when he 
calls them from the top of Morven, and prepares to pour 
them on the land of the ftranger.” “ They fell before my 
jfon, like groves in the defart, when an angry ghoft ru/hes 
through night, and takes their green heads in his hand.” 
In fuch images, Oflian appears in his ftiength ; for very fel- 
dom have fupernatural beings been painted with fo much 
fublimity, and fuch force of imagination, as by this poet. 
Even Homer, great as he is, muft yield to him in fimilies 
formed upon thef'e . ' Take, for inftance, the following, 
which is the moft remarkable of this kind in lift- Iliad - 
“ Mcrioncs followed Idomc-neus to battle, like Mars the 

deftroyer 
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deftroyer of men, when he rufhes to war. Terror, his be- 
loved fon, ftrong and fierce, attends him j who fills with 
difmay,|£he moil valiant hero. They come from Thrace, 
armed againft the Ephyrians and Phlegyans ; nor do they 
regard the prayers of either ; but dil'pofe of fuccefs at theii 
will*.” The idea here, is undoubtedly noble: but ob* 
ferve what a figure Offian fets before the attonifhed imagi- 
nation, and with what fublimely terrible circumftances he 
has heightened it. “ He ruflied in the found of his arms, 
like the dreadful fpirit of Loda, when he comes in the roar 
of a thoufand ftorms, and lcatters battles from his eyes.- 
He fits on a cloud over Lochlin’s feas. His mighty hand is 
on his fword. The winds lift his flaming locks. So ter- 
rible was Cuchullin in the day of his fame.” 

Homer’s comparifons relate chiefly to martial fubjecls, ta 
the appearances and motions of armies, the engagement 
and death of heroes, and the various incidents of war. 
In Offian, we find a greater variety of other fubjecls 
illuftrated by fimilies ; particularly, the fongs of bards, 
the beauty of women, the different circumftances of 
bid age, forrow, and private diftrefs ; which give occalion 
to much beautiful imagery. What, for inftance, can be, 
more delicate and moving, than the following fimile of Oi- 
fhona’s, in her lamentation, over the difhonour (he had 
fuffered ? “ Chief of Strumon,” replied the fighing maid, 
why didft thou come over the dark blue wave to Nuath’a- 
mournful daughter ? Why did not I pafs away in fee ret, 
like the flower of the rock, that lifts it fair head uufeen r 
and flrews its withered leaves on the blaft ?” The mufic. 
of bards, a favourite objed with Offian, is illuftrated by a 
variety of the moll beautiful appearances that are to be 
found in nature. It is compared to the calm fhower of 


* Iliad xiii. 298, 
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fprng ; to the dews of the morning on the hill of roes ; tef 
the face of the bine and ftill lake. Two fimilies on this fub- 
jedt, I fliall quote, becaufe they would do honor# to any' 
df the mod celebrated daffies. The one is ; “ Sit thou on 
the heath, O bard ! and let ns hear thy voice ; it is plea- 
fant as the gale of the fpring that fighs on the hunter’s ear, 
when he w akens from dreams of joy, and has heard the 
rr.ufic of the fpirits of the hill.” The other contains a 
fnort, but exquifitcly tender image, accompanied with the 
fmelt poetical painting. “ The mufic of Carril was like the 
memory of joys that are pad, pleafant and mournful to the 
foul. The ghofts of departed bards heard it from Slimora’s 
fide. Soft founds fpread along the Wood ; and the filent 
valleys of night rejoice.” What a figure would fuch ima- 
gery and fuch feenevy have made, had they been prefented 
to us adorned with the fweetnefs and harmony of the Vir- 
gilian numbers! 

I. have chofen all along to compare Offian with Homer, 
rather than Virgil, for an obvious renfon. There is a much 
nearer correfpondcnce between the times and manners of 
the two former poets. Both wrote in an early period of 
fociety ; both ,tye originals ; both are diftinguilbed by fim- 
plicity, fublitnity, and fire. The correct elegance of Virgil, 
his artful imitation of Ifomcr, the Roman ftatclincfs which 
he eveiy where maintains, admit no parallel with the abrupt 
boldnefs, and entliufiaftic warmth of the Celtic bard. In 
one article, indeed, there is a refemblance. Virgil is mere, 
tender than Homer; and thereby agrees more with Oflian ; 
•with this difference,- that the feelings of the one are more 
gentle and polifhed, thofe 6f the other more ftrong ; the 
tendernefs of Virgil foftens, that of Offian diffolves and 
overcomes the heart.- - 

A refemblance 
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A refemblance may be fometimes obferved between Ofli_ 
an’a comparifons, and thofe employed by the facred writers. 
They abound much in this figure, and they ufe it with the 
utmoft propriety. * The imagery of- Scripture exhibits a 
foil and climate altogether different from thofe of Oflian $ 
a warmer country, a more fmiling faje of nature, the arts 
of agriculture and of rural life much farther advanced. The 
wine prefs, and the threfhing floor, are often prefented to 
us, the cedar and the palm-tree, the fragrance of perfumes, 
the voice of the turtle, and the beds of lilies. The fimilics 
are, like Offian’s, generally fhort, touching on one point of 
refemblance, rather than fpread out into little epifodes. In 
the following example may be perceived what inexpreflible 
grandeur poetry' receives from the intervention of the Deity. 
“ The nations fhall rufh like the rufliings of many waters ; 
but God fhall rebuke them, and they fhall fly far off, and 
fhall be chafed as the chaff of the mountains before the 
wind, and like the down of the thiftle before the whirl- 
wind.” f 

Befides formal comparifons, the poetry of Oflian is em- 
bellifhed with many beautiful metaphors : Such as that re- 
markably fine one applied to Deugala ; “ She was covered 
with the light of beauty ; but her heart was the houfe of 
pride.” This mode of expreflion, which fupprefles the 
mark of comparifon, and fubftitutes a figured defeription 
in room of the objed deferibed, is a great enlivener of flyle. 
It denotes that glow and rapidity of fancy, which without 
paufing to form a regular fimile, paints the objed at one 
ltroke. “ Thou art to me the beam of the eaft, rifing in a 
land unknown.” — “ In peace, thou art the gale of fpring ; 
in war, the mountain ftorm.” “ Pleafant be thy reft, O 

Vol. II. Z z lovely 

* See Dr Lowth de Sacra Poefi Hcbraeorum. 
f Ifaiah xvii. 13. 
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lovely beam, foon haft thou fet on our hills ! the fteps of 
thy departure were ftately, like the moon 1 on the blue trem- 
bling wave. But thou haft left us in darknefs, firft of the 
maids of Lutha ! Soon haft thou fet, Malvina ! but thou 
rifeft, like the beam of the eaft, among the fpirits of thy 
friends, where they St in their ftormy halls, the chambers 
of the thunder.” This is correct and finely fupported. 
But in the following inftance, the metaphor, though very 
beautiful at the beginning, becomes imperfect before it 
clofes, by being improperly mixed with the literal fenfe. 
“ Trathal went forth with the ftream of his people; but 
. they met a rock ; Fingal ftood unmoved ; broken they rolled 
back from his fide. Nor did they roll- in fafifty ; the fpear 
of the king purfued their flight.” 

The hyperbole is a figure which we might cxpe<ft to find 
often employed by OlTian ; as the undifeiplined imagination 
of early ages generally prompts exaggeration, and carries its 
objedts to excefs ; whereas longer experience, and farther 
progrefs in the arts of life, chaften men’s ideas and expref- 
fions. Yet Ofiran’s hyperboles appear not to me, either fo 
frequent or fo harlh as might at firft have been looked for ; 
an advantage owing no doubt to the more cultivated ftate, 
in which, as was before (hewn, poetry fubfifted among the 
ancient Celts, than among moft other barbarous nations. 
One of the moll: exaggerated deferiptions in the whole work, 
is what meets us at the beginning of Fingal, where the fcout 
makes his report to Cuchullin of the landing of the foe. 
But this is fo far from defCrving cenfure that it merits praife, 
as being, on that occafion, natural and proper. The fcout 
arrives, trembling and full of fears ; and it is well known, 
that no pafiion difpofes men to hyperbolife more than terror. 
It both annihilates themfelves in their own apprehenfion, 
and magnifies every objedt which they view through the 

medium 
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■medium of a troubled imagination. Hence all thofe indif- 
tin£t images of formidable greatnefs, the natural marks of a 
difturbed and confuted mind, which occur in Moran’s de- 
fcription of Swaran’s appearance, and in his relation of the 
conference which they held together ; not unlike the report, 
which the affrighted Jevvifh fpies made to their leader of 
the land of Canaan. “ The land through which we have 
gone to fearch it, is a land that eateth up the inhabitants 
thereof; and all the people that we faw in it, are men of a 
great flature : and there faw we giants, the fons of Anak, 
which come of the giants; and we were in our own fight 
as grafshoppers, and fo were we in their fight.” * 

With regard to perfonifications, I formetly obferved that 
Offian was fparing, and I accounted for his being fo. Alle- 
gorical peifonages he has none ; and their abfence is not to 
be regretted. For the intermixture of thofe fliadowy beings, 
which have not the fupport even of mythological or legen- 
dary belief, with human a&ors, feldom produces a good 
.effect. The fiction becomes too vifible and fantafiic ; and 
overthrows that impreffion of reality, which the probable 
recital of human actions is calculated to make upon the 
mind. Is the ferious and pathetic feenes of Ofiian efpeci- 
ally, allegorical chara&crs would have been as much out of 
place, as in Tragedy ; ferving only unfeafonably to amufi; 
the fancy, whilft they flopped the current, and weakened 
the force of paffion. 

With apoftrophes, or addrefles to perfons abfent or dead, 
which have been, in all ages, the language of paffion, our 
poet abounds; and they are among his higheft beauties. 
Witnefs the apoftrophe, in the firtt book of Fingal, to the 
maid of Iniflore, whofe lover had fallen in battle ; and that 
inimitably fine one of Cuchullin to Bragela at the conclufion 

Z z a 
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of the fame book. He commands the harp to be flruck in 
her praife ; and the mention of Bragela’s name, immediately 
fuggeding to him a crowd of tender ideas ; “ Dod thou 
raife thy fair face from the rocks, he exclaims, to find the 
fails of CuchulUn ? The fea is rolling far didant, and its 
■white foam (hall deceive thee for my fails.” Anil now his 
imagination being wrought up to conceive her as, at that 
moment, really in this fituation, he becomes afraid of the 
hann Ihe may receive from the inclemency of the night ; 
and with an enthufiafm, happy and affecting, though be- 
yond the cautious drain of modern poetry, “ Retire,” he 
proceeds, “ retire, for it is night, my love, and the dark 
winds figh in thy hair. Retire to the hall of my fealts, and 
think of the times that are pad ; for I will not return till 
the dorm of war has ceafed. O Connal, fpeak of wars and 
arms, and fend her from my mind ; for lovely with her ra- 
ven hair is the white-bofomed daughter of Sorglari.” This 
breathes all the native fpirit of paflion and tendernefs. 

The addrefies to the fun, to the moon, and to the even- 
ing dar, mud draw the attention of every reader of fade, 
as among the mod fplendid ornaments of this collection. 
The beauties of each are too great, and too obvious to need 
any particular comment. * In one paflage only of the ad- 
drefs to the moon, there appears fome obfeurity. “ Whi- 
ther dod thou retire from thy oourfe, when the darknefs of 
thy countenance grows? Had thou thy hall like Offian ? 
Dwelled thou in the (hadow of grief? Have thy fiders fall- 
an from heaven ? Are they who rejoiced with thee at night, 
no more ? Yes, they have fallen, fair light ! and thou dod 
often retire to mourn.” We may be at a lofs to compre- 
hend, at fird view, the ground of thefe fpeculations of Of. 
fian, concerning the moon ; but when all the circumdances 
Jure attended to, they will appear to flow naturally from the 
** ’ * prdent 
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prefent fituation of his mind. A mind under the dominion 
of any ftrong paflion, tindure9 with its own difpofition, e- 
very objedt which it beholds. The old bard, with his heart 
bleeding for the lofs of all his friends, is nieditating on the 
different phafes of the moon. .Her waning and darknefs, 
prefents to his melancholy imagination, the image of for- 
fow ; and prefently the idea arifes, and is indulged, that, 
like himfelf, Ihe retires to mourn over the lofs of other 
moons, or of ftars, whom he calls her lifters, and fancies 
to have once rejoiced with her at night, now fallen from 
heaven. Darknefs fuggefted the idea of mourning, and 
mourning fuggefted nothing fo naturally to Offian, as the 
death of beloved friends. An inftance precilely fimilar of 
this influence of paflion, may be feen in a paflage which 
has always been admired of Shakefpeare’s King Lear. The 
old man on the point of diftradtipn, through the inhumani- 
ty of his daughters, fees Edgar appear difguifed like a beg- 
gar and a madman. 

Lear. Didft thou give all to thy daughters ? And art thou 
' come to this ? 

Couldeft thou leave nothing ? Didft thou give them all i 

Kent. He hath no daughters. Sir. 

Lear. Death, traitor ! nothing could have fubdued na- 
ture, 

To fuch a lowncfs, but his unkind daughters. 

King Lear , Adt 3. Scene 3. 

The apoftrophe to the winds, in the opening of Dar- 
thula, is in the higheft fpirit of poetry. “ But the winds 
deceive thee, O Darthula : and deny the woody Etha to 
thy fails. Thefe are not thy mountains, Nathos, nor is that 
the roar of thy climbing waves. The halls of Cairbar are 
near, and the towers of the foe lift their head. Where have 
ye been, ye fouthem winds ; when the fons of my love were 

deceived ? 
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Received ? But ye have been fporting on plains, and pur- 
suing the thiille’s beard. O that ye had been milling in 
the fails of Nathos, till the hills of Etha rofe ! till they rofe 
in their clouds, and faw their coming chief.” This pafiage 
is remarkable for the rtfemblance it bears to an expodula- 
tion with the wood nymphs, on their abfence at a critical 
time ; which, as a favourite poetical idea, Virgil has copied 
from Theocritus, and M.lton has very .happily imitated 
from both. 

Where were ye, nymphs ! when the remorfelefs deep 

Clos’d o’er the head of your lov’d Lycidas ? 

For neither were ye playing on the deep 

Where your old bards, the famous Druids, lie ; 

Nor on the (baggy top of Mona, high, 

Nor yet where Deva fpreads her wizard dream *. 

Having now treated fully of Ofiian’s talents, with refpeCt 
to defcription and imagery, it only remains to make fome 
obfcrvations on his fentiments. No fentiments can be 
beautiful without being proper ; that is, fuited to the cha- 
racter and filuation of thofe who utter them. In this rc- 
fpeCt, Oflian is as correct as mod writers. Iiis characters, 
as above obferved, are in general well fupported ; which 
could not have been the cafe, had the fentiments been un- 
natural or out of place. A variety of perfonages of diffe- 
rent ages, fexes, anil conditions, are introduced into his 
poems ; and they fpeak and aCt with a propriety of fenti- 
ment and behaviour, which it is furprifing to find in fo rude 
an age. Let the poem of Darthula, throughout, be taken 
as an example. 

But it is not enough that fentiments be natural and pro- 
per. 

* Milton’s Lycidas. See Theocrit. Idyll. I. 

Ha i to% <*£ nvQ' cx.a AaQvic sraxiro ; troxa, N vft<pai y &c. 

And Virg. Eclog. io. 

Quas nemora, aut qui vos faltus habuere, puellje, SsV. 
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per. In order to acquire any high degree of poetical mi- 
nt, they mud alfo be fublime and pathetic. 

The fublime b not confined to lentiment alone. It be- 
longs to defcription alfo ; and whether in defcription or in 
fentiment, imports fuch ideas prefented to the mind, as 
raife it to an uncommon degree of elevation, and fill it with 
admiration and aftonilhment. This is the higheft effedt ei- 
ther of eloquence or poetry : And to produce this effedt, 
requires a genius glowing with the ftrongeft and warmed: 
conception of feme objedt awful, great, or magnificent. 
That this charadter of genius belongs to Offihn, may, I 
think, fuflTciently appear from many of the paffages I have 
already had occafion to quote. To produce more inftan- 
ces, were fuperfluous. If the engagement of Fingal with 
the fpirit of Loda, in Carric-thura ; if the encounters of the 
armies, in Fingal ; if the addrefs to the fun, in Carthon ; if 
the fimilies founded upon ghofts and fpirits of the night, all 
formerly mentioned, be not admitted as examples, and il- 
hiftriou 3 ones too, of the true poetical fublime, I confefs 
myfelf entirely ignorant of this quality in writing. 

All the circumftances, indeed, of Oflian’s compofition,' 
are favourable to the fublime, more perhaps than to any o- 
thcr fpecies of beauty. Accuracy and corrcdtncfs ; artfid’y 
connedted narration ; exadt method and proportion of parts, 
we may look for in polifiied times. The gay and the beau- 
tiful, will appear to more advantage in the midft of fmiling 
feenery and pleafurable themes. But amidft the rude fccnes 
of nature, amidft rocks and torrents, and whirlwinds and 
battles, dwells the fublime. It is the thunder and the light- 
ning of genius. It is the offspring of nature, not of art. 
It is negligent of all the leffer graces, and perfedtly confident 
with a certain noble diforder. It aflbeiates naturally with 
that grave and folemn fpirit, which diftinguiihes our author. 

Fob 
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For the fublimc, is an awful and ferious emotion ; and is 
heightened by all the images of Trouble, and Tenor, and 
Darknefs. 

Ipfe pater, media nimborum in nodte, corufca 
Fulmina molitur dextra ; quo maxima motu 
Terra tremit ; fugere ferae ; & inortalia corda 
Per gentes, humilis ftravit pavor; ille, flagranti 
Aut Atho, aut Rhodopen, aut alta Ceraunia telo 

Dejicit.- Virg. Georg. I. 

Simplicity and concifenefs, are never-failing charadteril- 
tics of the ftyle of a fublime writer. He refts on the ma- 
jefty of his fentiments, not on the pomp of his expreffions. 
The main fecret of being fublime, is to fay great things in 
few*, and in plain words : For every fuperfluous decoration 
degrades a fublime idea. The mind riles and fwells, when 
a lofty defeription or fentiment is prefented to it, m its na- 
tive form. But no fooner does the poet attempt to fpread 
out this fentiment or defeription, and to deck it round and 
round with glittering ornaments, than the mind begins to fall 
from its high elevation ; the tranfport is over ; the beautiful 
may remain, but the fublime is gone. Hence the concife 
and Ample ftyle of Offian, gives great advantage to his fub- 
lime conceptions ; and aflifts them in feizing the imagina- 
tion with full power *. 

Sublimity 

* The noted faying of Julius Caefar, to the pilot in a 
ftorm ; “ Quid times ? Caefarem vehis is magnanimous 
and fublime. Lucan, not fatisfied. with this Ample concife- 
nefs, refolved to amplify and improve the thought. Ob- 
ferve, how every time he twifts it round, it departs farther 
from the fublime, till, at laft, it ends in tumid declamation. 
Speme minas, inquit, Pelagi, ventoque furenti 
Trade Anum. Italians, A coelo audtore, recufas. 

Me, pete. Sola tibi caufa haec eft jufta timoris 
Ve<ftorem non nofle tuum ; quern numina nunquam 
Deftituunt ; de quo male tunc fortuna meretur. 

Cum poft vota verut ; medias perrumpe procellas 

Tutela 
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Sublimity as belonging to fentiment, coincides in a great 
meafure with magnanimity, heroifm, and generolity of fen- 
timent. Whatever difcovers human nature in its greatelt 
elevation ; whatever befpeaks a high effort of foul ; or Ihews 
a mind fuperior to pleafures, to dangers, and to death, 
forms what may be called the moral or fentimental fubliine. 
For this, Oflian is eminently diftinguiflied. No poet main- 
tains a higher tone of virtuous and noble fentiment, through- 
out all his works, particularly in all the fentiments of Fin- 
gal, there is a grandeur and loflinefs proper to fwell the 
higheft ideas of human perfection. Wherever he appears, 
we behold the hero. The objeCts which he purfues, are 
always truly great ; to bend the proud ; to protect the in- 
jured ; to defend his friends ; to overcome his enemies by 
generolity more than by force. A portion of the fame fpi- 
rit actuates all the other heroes. Valour reigns; but it is 
a generous valour, void of cruelty, animated by honour, 
pot by hatred. We behold no debaling paflions among 
Fingal’s warriors ; no fpirit of avarice or of infult ; but a 
perpetual contention for fame ; a defire of being diftinguifh- 
ed and remembered for gallant actions; a love of juftice; 
and a zealous attachment to their friends and their country. 
Such is the ftrain of fentiment in the works of Oflian. 

But the fublimity of moral fentiments, if they wanted the 
foftening of the tender, would be in hazard of giving a hard 
and ftiff air to poetry. It is not enough to admire. Ad- 
miration is a cold feeling, in comparifon of that deep inte- 
reft, which the heart takes in tender and pathetic feenes $ 
Vol. II. A a a where, 

Tutela fecure mea. Coeli ifte fretique, 

Non puppis noftrse, labor eft. Hanc Casfare prdfam 
A fluClu defendit onus. 

— — Quid tanta ftrage paratur, ; 

Ignoras ? Quxrit pel3gi cxlique tumultu 
Quid praeftet fortuna mihi.— — . , . 

Pharsal. V. 378. 
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where, by a myfterious attachment to the objeds of com- 
paffion, we are pleafed and delighted, even whilft we mourn. 
With fcenesof this kind, Oflian abounds ; and his high me- 
rit in thefe, is inconteftable. He may be blamed for draw- 
ing tears too often from our eyes ; but that he has the pow- 
er of commanding them, I believe no man, who has the 
fcaft fcnfibilitv, will queftion. The general character of his 
poetry, is the heroic, mixed with the elegiac ftrain ; admi- 
ration tempered with pity. Ever fond of giving, as he ex- 1 
prefies it, “ the joy of grief,” it is vifible, that on all mo- 
ving fubjeds, he delights to exert his genius ; and accor- 
dingly, never were there finer pafhetic fituations, than what 
his works prefent. His great art in managing them lies in' 
giving vent to the fimple and natural emotions of the heart. 
We meet with no exaggerated declamation ; no fubtile re- 
finements on forrow ; no fubftitution of defcription in place 
of pafiion. Oflian felt ftrongly hknfelf ; and the heart when 
uttering its native language never fails, by powerful fympa- 
thy, to afifed the heart. A great variety of examples 
might be produced. We need only open the book to find 
them every where. What, for inftance, can be more mo- 
ving, than the lamentations of Oithono, after her misfor- 
tune ? Gaul, the fon of Morni, her lover, ignorant of what 
flie had fuffered, coiftes to her refcue. Their meeting is 
tender in the higheft degree. He propofes to engage her 
foe, in fingle combat, and gives her in charge what fhe isr 
to do, 1 ' if he hjmfelf fhall fall. “ And fhall the daughter of 
Nuath live, fhe replied with a t burfting figh ? Shall I live in' 
Tromathon and the fon of Morni low ? My heart is not of 
that rock ; nor my foul carelefs as that fea, which lifts its 
blue waves to every wind, and rolls beneath the flora. 
The blaft, which fhall lay thee low, fhall fpread the branch- 
es of Oithona on earth. We fhall wither together, fon of 

carborne 
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carborne Morni ! The narrow houfe is pleafant to me ; and 
the gray (tone of the dead ; for never more will I leave thy 
rocks, fea-furrounded Tromathon ! Chief of Strumon, why 
camelt thou over the waves to Nuath’s mournful daughter? 
Why did not I pafs away in fecret like the flower of the 
rock, that lifts its fair head unfeen, and (trews its withered 
leaves on the blaft 1 Why didll: thou come, C Gaul ! to hear 
,my departing figh ? O had I dwelt at Duvranna, in the 
bright beams of my fame ! Then had my years come on 
with joy ; and the virgins would blefs my ftcps. But I fall 
in my youth, foil of Morni, and my father 1113111110111 in his 
' hall.” 

Oithona mourns like a woman; in Cuchullin’s expreflions 
of grief after his defeat, we behold the fentiments of a hero, 
generous but defponding. The fituation is remarkably fine. 
Cuchullin, roufed from his cave, by the noife of battle, 
fees Fingal vidorious in the field. He is defcribed as kind- 
ling at the fight. “ His hand is on the fword, of his fathers 
his red-rolling eyes on the foe. He thrice attempted to rulli 
to battle ; and thrice did Connal Hop him fuggefting, 
that Fingal was routing the foe ; and that he ought not, by 
the Ihow of fuperfluous aid, to deprive the king of any part 
of the honour of a vidory, which was owing to him alone. 
Cuchullin yields to this generous fentiment ; but we fee it 
(tinging him to the heart with the fenfe of his own difgrace. 
t l Then, Carril, go, replied the chief, and greet the king 
of Morven. When Lochlin falls away like a ltream after 
rain, and the noife of the battle is over, then be thy voice 
fweet in his ear, to praife the king of fwords. Give him 
the fword of Caithbat ; for Cuchullin is worthy no more to 
lift the aims of his fathers. But, O ye ghofts of the lonely 
Cromla ! Ye fouls of chiefs that are no more ! Be ye the 
companions of Cuchullin, and talk to him in the cave of his 
A a a a furrow* 
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forrow. For never more dial I I be renowned among the 
tnighty in the land. I am like a beam that has Ihone ; 
Like a mift that has fled away; when the blaft of the morn- 
ing came, and brightened the fhaggy fide of the hill. Con- 
nal ! talk of arms no more : Departed is my fame. My 
fighs {hall be on Cromla’s wind ; till my footfteps ceafe to 
be feen. And thou, white-bofomed Bragela ! mourn over 
the fall of my fame ; for vanquiftied, I will never return to 
thee, thou fun-beam of Dunfcaich !” 

— - — iEftuat Ingens 

Uno in corde pudor, luCtufque, et confcia virtus. 

Befides fuch extended pathetic fcenes, Offian frequently 
pierces the heart by a fingle' unexpected ftroke. When Of- 
car fell in battle, “ No father mourned his fon {lain in 
youth ; no brother, his brother of love ; they fell without 
tears, for the chief of the people was low.*' In the admi- 
rable interview of HeCtor with Andromache, in the fixth 
Iliad, the circumftance of the child in his nurfe’s arms, has 
often been remarked, as adding much to the tendernefs of 
the fcene. In the following paflage relating to the death 
of Cuchullin, we find a circumftance that muft ftrike the 
imagination with ftill greater force. <* And is the fon of 
Semo fallen r faid Carril with a figh. Mournful are Tura’s 
walls, and forrow dwells at Dunfcaich. Thy fpoufe is 
left alone in her youth ; the fon of thy love is alone. He 
{hall come to Bragela, and afk her why {he Wept. He 
{hall lift his eyes to the wall, and fee his father’s fword. 
Whofe fword is that ? he will fay ; and the foul of his mo- 
ther is fad.” Soon after Fingal had {hewn all the grief of a 
father’s heart for Ryno, one of his fons, fallen in battle, he 
Is calling, after his accuftomed manner, his fons to the 
chafe. “ Call,” fays he “ Fillan and Ryno— but he is not 
here 
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here — My fon refts on the bed of death.” This unexpect- 
ed ftart of anguiih is worthy of the higheft tragic poet. 

If (he come in, (he’ll fure fpeak to my wife — 

My wife ! — my wife — What wife ? — I have no wife — 

Oh infupportable ! Oh heavy hour ! 

Othello, Aft j. Scene 7 . 
The contrivance of the incident in both poets is fimilar; 
but the circumftances are varied with judgment. Othello 
dwells upon the name of wife, when it had fallen from him, 
with the confutiorf and horror of one tortured with guilt. 
Fingal, with the dignity of a hero, correfts himfelf, and 
fupprefles his rifing grief. 

The contrail: which Offian frequently makes between his 
prefent and his former date, diffufes over his whole poe- 
try, a folemn pathetic air, which cannot fail to make im- 
preflion on every heart. The conclufion of the longs of 
Selma, is particularly calculated for this purpofe. Nothing 
can be more poetical and tender, or can leave upon the 
mind, a ftronger, and more affefting idea of the venerable 
aged bard. “ Such were the words of the bards in the days 
of the fong ; when the king heard the mufic of harps, and 
the tales of other times. The chiefs gathered from all their 
hills, and heard the lovely found. They praifed the voice 
of Cona* ; the firft among a thoufand bards. But age is now 
on my tongue, and my foul has failed. I hear, fometimes, 
the ghofts of bards, and learn their pleafant fong. But me- 
mory fails on my mind ; I hear the call of years. They 
fay, as they pafs along ; Why does Oliian fing ? Soon (hall 
he lie in the narrow houfe, and no bard (hall raife his fame. 
Roll on, ye dark-brown years ! for ye bring no joy in your 
courfe. Let the tomb open to Offian, for his ftrength has 

failed^ 

* Ofliau himfelf is poetically called the Voice of Cona. 
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failed. The fons of the fong are gone to reft. My voice 
remains, like a blaft, that roars lonely on a fea-furrounded 
rock, after the winds are laid. The dark mofs whittles 
there, and the diftant mariner fees the waving trees." 

Upon the whole ; if to feel ftrongly, and to defcribe na- 
turally, be the two chief ingredients in poetical genius, Qf- 
fian, mutt after fair examination, be held to pofiefs that ge- 
nius in a high degree. The queftion is not, whether a few 
improprieties may be pointed out in his works ; whether 
|his, or that paffage, might not have been worked up with 
more art and (kill, by fome writer of happier times ? A 
thoufand fuch cold and frivolous criticifms, are altogether 
indecifivc as to his genuine merit. But, has he the fpirit, 
the fire, the infpiration of a poet ? Does he utter the voice 
of nature ? Does he elevate by his fentiraents ? Does he in- 
tereft by his deferiptions ? Does he paint to the heart as well 
as to the fancy ? Does he make his readers glow, and trem- 
ble, and weep ? Thefe are the great charadteriftics of true 
poetry. Where thefe are found, he mutt be a minute cri- 
tic indeed, who can dwell upon flight defe&s. A few beau- 
ties of this high kind, tranfeend whole volumes of faultlefs 
mediocrity. Uncouth and abrupt, Oflian may fometimes 
appear by reafon of his concil'enefs. But he is fublime, he 
js pathetic, in an eminent degree. If he has not the exten- 
five knowledge, the regular dignity of narration, the fulnefs 
and accuracy of defeription, which we find in Homer and 
Virgil, yet in ftrength of imagination, in grandeur of fenti- 
ment» in native majefty of p'aflion, he is fully their equal. 
If he flows not always like a clear ftream, yet he breaks 
forth often like a torrent of fire. Of art too, he is far from 
being deftitute ; and his imagination is remarkable for deli- 
cacy as well as ftrength. Seldom or never is he either trif- 
ling 
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ling or tedious; and if he be thought too melancholy, yet 
he is always moral. Though his merit were in other re- 
fpeils much lefs than it is, this alone ought to entitle him 
to high regard, that his writings are remarkably favourable 
to virtue. They awake the tendered fympathies, and in- 
fpire the mod generous emotions. No reader can rife from 
him, without being warmed with the fentiments of humani-' 
ty, virtue, and honour. 

Though unacquainted with the original language, there 
is no one but mud judge the tranflation to deferve the high- 
ed praife, on account of its beauty and elegance. 

Of its faithfulnefs and accuracy, I have been allured by 
perfons fkilled in the Galic tongue, who, from their youth, 
were acquainted with many of thefe poems of Ofiian. To 
transfufe fuch fpirited and fervid ideas from one language 
into another; to tranflate literally, and yet with fuch a 
glow of poetry ; to keep alive fo much paflion, and fup- 
port fo much dignity throughout, is one of the mod diffi- 
cult works of genius, and proves the trandator to have been 
animated with no fmall portion of Offian’s fpirit. 

The meafured profc which he has employed, poficiTes 
confiderable advantages above any fort of verification he 
could have chofen. Whild it pleafes and fills the car with 
a variety of harmonious cadences, being, at the fame time, 
freer from condraint in the choice and arrangement 01 
words, it allows the fpirit of the original to be exhibited 
with more juftnefs, force, and fimplicity. Elegant, how- 
ever, and maderly as Mr Macpherfon’s tranflation is, we 
mud never forget, whild we read it, that we are putting 
the merit of the original to a fevere ted. For, we are exa- 
mining a poet dripped of his native drefs : diveded of the 
harmony of his own numbers. We know how much grace 

and 
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and energy the works of the Greek and Latin poets receive 
from the charm of verfification in their original languages. 
If, then, deftitute of this advantage, exhibited in a literal 
veriion, Offian ftill has power to pleafe as a poet ; and not 
to pleafe only, but often to command, to tranfport, to melt 
the heart ; we may very fafely infer, that his productions 
are the offspring of true and uncommon genius ; and we 
may boldly affign him a place among thofe whofe works are 
to laft for ages. 

* 

Appendix. 
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r T’HE fubffance of the preceding Difi'ertation was origi- 
.L naily delivered, loon alter the liylt publication of Fin- 
gal, in the court ■ of nry Lectures in the Uniyerfity of Edin- 
burgh ; and at the delire of levenvl of the hearers, was af- 
terwards enlarged and given to the Public. 

j\ the degree of antiquity belonging ty the Poems of Of- 
fian, appeared to be a. point which might bear dilpute, I 
endeavoured, from internal evidence, to fbovv that thefe 
poems mult be referred to a very remote period ; without 
pretending to afcerlain precifely the date of their compoli- 
tion. I had not the leaft fufpiciou, when this Difll station 
was. firft publifhed.ithat tberc was any occahon foi fupport- 
ing tbejv authenticity, as genuine productions of the High- 
lands of Scotland, as tranllations fr mi the Galie language; 
not forgeries of a fuppofed tranflator. In Scotland, their 
authenticity was never called in queftion. i myfclf had 
particular reafons t> be fully fatislied concerning it. My 
knowledge of Mr Macpherfon ’3 perfonal honour and inte- 
grity, gave me full aiiurance of hi i being incapable of put- 
ting fuch a grot's imposition, fit d, upon Ids friends, and 
then upon the public; and if this had not been fuflicicnt, I 
knew, bolides, that the manner in which thefe poems were 
brought to light, was entirely incontinent with any fraud. 
An accidental convorfation with a gentleman diilutguiihcd 
in the literary woild, gave occafion to Mr Macpherfon’s 
tranflating literally one or two ftnall pieces of the old Galie 
poetry. Thefe being fliown to me and lbmc others, ren- 
dered us very delimits of becoming more acquainted with 
that poetry. Mr Macpherfon, afra'd of not doing juftice 
to compolitions which he admired in the original, was very 
backward to undertake the talk of tranflaiiilg ; and the pu- 
blication of 7 /.'f P moments of Ancient Poems, was, with no 
finall importunity, extorted hem liiinl The high reputa- 
tion which thefe prefently acquired, made it, lie thought, 
unjufe. that the world lhouid Le deprived of the poflellion 
of more, if more of the fame kind could be recovered ; And 
Mr Macpherfon was warmly urged by feveral gentlemen of 
rank arid taftc, todifengage hirnfelf from other occupations, 
and to undertake a journey through the Highlands and 
] Hands, or, purpoft to make a coiledtion of thefe curioub 
remains of ancient genius. He earn plied with their dclires, 
and i'pent leveral months in vititing thole remote parts of 
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the country ; during which time he correfponded frequent- 
ly with his friends in Edinburgh, informed them of his prc- 
grefs, of the applications which he made in different quar- 
ters, and of the fuccefs which he met with ; feveral letters" 
of his, ahd of thofe who affifted him in making dilcoverids 
palled through my hands ; his undertaking was the object 
of confideraule attention; and returning at laft, fraught 
with the poetical treafures of the north, he fet himfelf to 
tranflate under the eye of fome who were acquainted with 
the Galic language, and looked into his manufcripts ; and, 
by a large publication, made an appeal to all the natives of. 
the Highlands and Iflands of Scotland, whether he had been 
faithful to his charge, and done jallice to their well known 
and favourite poems. 

Such a" transaction certainly did not afford any favourable 
opportunity for carrying on an impotlure. Yet in England, 
it l’eeirts, an opinion has prevailed with fome,- that an im- 
poiture has been carried oil ; that the poems which have 
been given to the world are not tranllations of the works of 
any old Galic Bard, but modern compolitions, formed, as 
it is faid, upon a higher plan of poetry and fentiment thau 
could belong to an age and a country reputed barbarous : 
And I have been called upon and urged to produce lome e- 
vidence for Satisfying the world that they are not the com-, 
pofitions of Mr Macpherfon himfclf, under the borrowed 
name of Off. an. 

If the qucftion had been concerning manufcripts brought 
from fome diftant or unknown region, with which we had. 
no intercourfe; or concerning tranllations from an Afiatid 
or American language which fcarce any body underftood, 
lufpicions might naturally have atifcn, and an author’s af- 
fertions have been anxioufiy and fcrupuloufiy weighed. 
But in the cafe of a literal transition, profeffed to be given 
of old traditionary poems of our own country ; of poems 
aflertedto be known in the original to manythoufand inha- 
bitants of Great Britain, and illuftrated too by many of 
their current tales and liorics concerning them, fuch* ex- 
treme fcepticifm is altogether out pf place. For who would 
have been either lo hardy or fo ftupid, as to attempt a for-* 
gery which could not have failed of being immediately de- 
teiftc^? Either the author* muft have had the influence to 
engage, as confederates in the fraud, all^tlie natives of the 
Highlands and Iflands, difperfed as they are throughout e- 
very corner of the Britilh dominions; or, we fliould, long 
ere this time, have heard their united voice exclaiming, 
“ Theta are not our poems, nor what we were ever accuf- 

toroed 
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tomed to hear from our bards or our fatheis.” Such re* 
rr.onftrances would, at leaft, have reached thofe who dwell 
io a part of the country which is adjacent to the Highlands; 
and mud have come loud to the ears of fuch, efpecially, as 
were known to be the promoters of Mr Macpherfon’s un- 
dertaking. The filence of a whole country in this cafe, 
and of a country, whofe inhabitants are well known to be 
attached, in a remarkable degree, to all their own antiqui- 
ties, is of as much weight as a thoufand politive teftimomes. 
And furely, no perfon of common underftanding would 
have adventured, as Mr Macpherfon has done, in his dif- 
fertation on Tenoora, to engage in a controverfy with the 
whole lri(h nation concerning thefe poems, and to inlift u- 
pon the honour of them being due to .Scotland, if they bad 
been mere forgeries of his own ; which the Scots, in place of 
Aipporting fo ridiculous a claim, mult have inftantly rejected. 

But as realoning alone is apt not to make much impref- 
fion, where fufpicions have been entertained concerning a 
matter of fact, it was thought proper to have recourfe to 
exprefs teftimonies. 1 have .accordingly applied to feveral 
perfons of credit and honour, both gentlemen of fortune, 
and clergymen of the eftablilhed ahurch, who are natives 
of the Highlands or Iflands of Scotland, and well acquaint- 
ed with the language of the country, defiring to know their 
real opinion of the tranflations publiflied by Mr Macpher- 
fon. Their original letters to me, in return, are in my pof- 
feffion. I fhall give a fair and faithful account of the rcfult 
of their teftimony : And I have full authority to ufe the 
names of thofe gentlemen for what I now advance. ' 

I muft begin with affirming, that though among thofe 
with whom 1 have correfponded, fome have had it in their 
power to be more particular and explicit in their teftimony 
than others ; there is not, however, one perfon, who infi- 
yuates the molt remote fufpicion that Mr Macpherfon has 
either forged, or adulterated any one of the poems he has 
publiffied. If they make any complaints of him, it is on 
account of his having omitted other poems which they 
think of equal merit with any which he has publiffied. 
They all, without exception, concur in holding his tranfla- 
tions to be genuine, and proceed upon their authenticity as 
a fadt acknowledged throughout all thofe Northern Provin- 
ces ; adoring me that any one would be expofed to ridicule 
among them, who ffiould call it in queftion. I muft ob- 
lerve, that 1 had no motive to diredt my choice of the per- 
sons to whom 1 applied for information preferably to others, 
except their being pointed out to me, as the perfons in theic 
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different counties who were molt likely to give light on this 
head. 

With regard to the manner in which the originals of thefe 
poems have been preferred and tranl'mitted, which has 
been reprefcntcd as fo mylteiious and inexplicable, I have 
received the following plain account : That until the pre- 
fent century, aimed every great family in the Highlands 
had their own bard, to whofe office it belonged to be mat- 
ter of all the poems and fongs of the country ; that among 
thefe poems the works of Ofiian are eafily didinguilhed 
from thofe of later bards by feveral peculiarities in his ftyle 
and manner; that Oflian has been always reputed the Ho- 
mer of the Highlands, and all his compofitions held in lin- 
gular efteem and veneration ; that the whole country is full 
of traditionary dories derived from his poeips, concerning 
Fingal and his race of heroes, of whom there is hot a child 
but has heard, and not a didrift in which there are not pla- 
ces pointed out as famous for being the feene of fome of their 
feats of arms; that it was wont to be the great entertain- 
ment of the Highlanders, to pa>’- the winter evenings in dif- 
courling of the times of Fingal, and rehearfiug thefe old 
poems, of which they have been all along enthuliallically 
fond ; that when afle misled at their fedivals, or any of tfieir 
public occasions, wagers were often laid who could repeat 
mef: of them, and to have dore of them in their mc'mories, 
was both an honourable and a profitable acquifition, as it 
procured them accefs into the families of their great men ; 
that with regard to their antiquity, they are beyond all me- 
mory nr tradition ; infomtieh that there is a word common- 
ly ufed in the Highlands to this day, when they wriuld ex- 
prefs any thing which is of the mod remote or unknown 
antiquity, importing, that it belongs to the age of Fingal. ‘ 
1 am farther informed that after the ufe of letters was in- 
troduced into that part of the country, the bards and others 
began early to commit feveral of thefe poems to writing ; 
that old manuferipts of them, many of Which are dedroyed 
or lod, are known and atteded to have been in the poflcl- 
fion of fome great families ; that the mod valuable of thole 
which remained, were collected by Mr Macpherfon during 
his journey through that country ; that though the poems of 
Oflian, fo far as they were handed down by oral tradition, 
were no doubt liable to be interpolated, 1 and to have their 
parts disjoined and put out of their natural order, yet by 
comparing together the different oral editions of them (if 
we may life that phrafe) in different corners of the country, 
and by comparing thefe alfowith the manuferipts which he 
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obtained, Mr Macpherfon had it in his power to ascertain, 
in a great meafure, the genuine original, to reftcre the parts 
to their proper order, and to give the whole to the public 
in that degree o!' correCtnel's in which it now appears. 

I am allb acquainted, that it inquiries had been made fif- 
ty or threefcoie years ago, many mere particulars, concern- 
ing thefe poems might have been learned, and many more 
living witneffes have been produced for attefting their au- 
thenticity 5 but that the manners of the inhabitants of the 
Highland counties have of late undergone a great change* 
Agriculture, trades, and manufactures, begin to take piace 
ot hunting, and the Shepherd’s life. The introduction of 
the bufy and laborious arts has confiderably abated that 
poetical enthufiafm which is better fuited to a vacant and 
indolent ftate. The fondnefs of reciting their old poems 
decays ; the cuftom of teaching them to their children is 
fallen into defuetude ; and few are now to be found, except 
old men, who can rehearfc from memory any confiderable 
parts of them. 

For thefe particulars, concerning tire ftate of the High- 
lands and the tranfmiffion of Oiiian’s poems, I am indebted 
to the reverend and very learned and ingenious Mr John 
Macpherfum minifter of Slate, in the ifland of Sky; and to 
the reverend Mr Donald Macqueen, minifter of Ivilmuir, in 
Sky ; Mr Donald Macleod, minifter of Glenelg, in Inver- 
nef fhire ; Mr Lewis Grant, minifter of Duthel, in Inver- 
nefsSLire; Mr Angus Macneil, minifter of the Ifland of 
South Uift ; Mr Neil Macleod, minifter of Refs, in the Ifland 
of Mull ; and Mr Alexander Macaulay, chaplain to the 88th 
regiment. 

The honourable Colonel I-Iugh Mackay of Bighoufe, in 
the Shire of Su.tEerland ; Donald Campbell of Airds, in Ar- 
gylefliire, El’q ; iEneas Mackintofh of Mackintolh, in Jn- 
Vernefslhire, Efq ; and Ronald Macdonell of Keappoch, in 
Lochaber, Elq ; captain in the 87th regiment commanded 
by Colonel Frafer, all concur in teftifving that Mr Macpher- 
fon’s collection confifts of genuine Highland poems; known 
to them to be fuch, both from the general report of the 
country where they live, and from their own remembrance 
of the originals. Colonel Mackay afierts very positively, 
upon peifonal knowledge, that many of the poems publish- 
ed by Mr Macpheribn are true and faithful translations. 
Mr Campbell declares that he has heard many of them, and 
Captain Macdonell that he has heard parts of every one of 
them, recited in the original language. 

James Grant cf Rcthiemurchus, Efq; and Alexander 
Grant 
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Grant of Delrachny, F.fq ; both in the Shire of Inverneft, 
delire to be named as vouchers for the poem of Fingal in 
particular. They remember to have heard it often in their 
younger days, and are politive that Mr Macpherfon has 
given a juft tranfiation of it. 

Lauchlan Macpherfon of Strathmafhie, in Invtrnefs-fliire, 
Efq ; gives a very full and explicit teftimony, from particu- 
lar knowledge, in the following words : That in the year 
1760, he accompanied Mr Macpherfon during fome part of 
bis journey through the Highlands in fcarch of the poems 
of Oftian ; that Jie afiifted him in collecting them ; that he 
took down from oral tradition, and transcribed from old 
manul'cripts by far the greateft part of thofe pieces Mr Mac- 
pherfon has publiilied ; that lince the publication he has 
carefully compared the tianflation with the copies of the 
originals in his hands ; and that he finds it amazingly literal, 
even to fuch a degree as often to preferve the cadence of 
the Galic verfification. He affirms, that among the manuf- 
cripts which were at that time in Mr MaCpherl'on’s poflef- 
fion, he faw one of as old a date as the year 1410. 

Sir James Macdonald of Macdonald, in the Ifland of Sky, 
Baronet, afiured me, that after having made, at my defire, 
all the inquiries he could jn his part of the country, he 
entertained no doubt that Mr Macpherfon’s collection con- 
fided entirely of authentic Highland poems ; that he had 
lately heard Several parts of them repeated in the original, 
in the Ifland of Sky, with fome variations from the printed 
tranfiation, Inch as might naturally be expected from the 
circumftances of oral tradition ; and fome parts, in particu- 
lar the epilode of Fainafollis in the third book of Fingal, 
which agree literally with the tranfiation ; and added, that 
be had heard recitations of other poems not tranflated by 
Mr Macpherfon, but generally reputed to be of Offian’s 
compofition, which were of the fame fpirit and ftrain with 
fuch as are tranflated, and which he efteemed not inferior 
to any of them in fublimity of defeription, dignity of fenti- 
ment, or any other of the beauties of poetry. This laft 
particular inuft have great weight ; as it is well known how 
much the judgment of Sir James Macdonald deferves to be 
relied upon, in every thing that relates to literature and tafte. 

The late reverend Mr Alexander Macfarlane, minifter of 
Artacbar in Dumbartonfhire, who was remarkably eminent 
for his profound knowledge in Galic learning and antiqui- 
ties, wrote to me foon after the publication of Mr Mac- 
pherfon’s work, terming it a mafterly tianflation ; informr 
iftg me that he had often heard feveral of thefe poems in 
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the original, and remarked many paflages fo particularly 
linking beyond any thing he had ever read in any human ' 
compoiition, that he never expedted to fee a ftrength of 
genius able to do them that juftice in a trauflation, which 
Mr Macpherfon has done. 

Norman Madeod of Macleod, in the Ifland of Sky, Efq-; 
Walter Macfarlane, in Dumbartonfhire, Efq ; Mr Alexan- 
der Macmillan, deputy-keeper of his Majetty ’3 lignet, Mr 
Adam Ferguflbn, profefTor of moral philofophy in the Uni- 
verlity of Edinburgh, and many other gentlemen, natives 
of the Highland counties, whom I had occalxon to converfe 
with upon this fubjedt, declare, that though they cannot 
now repeat from memory any of thefe poems in the origi- 
nal, yet from what they have heard in their youth, and 
from the imprcffion of the fubjedt Hill remaining on their 
minds, they firmly believe thofe which Mr Macpherfon has 
publithed, to be the old poems of Olfian current in the 
country.' 

Defirous', however,- to have this tranfiation particularly 
compared with the oral editions of any who had parts of 
the original diftindtly on their memory, I applied to feveral 
clergymen to make inquiry in their refpe<5live parifhes con- 
cerning fuch perfons ; and to compare what they rehearfed 
with the printed verfion. Accordingly, from the reverend 
Mr John Macpherfon, minifter of Slate, in Sky ; Mr Neil 
Macleod, minifter of Kofs, in Mull; Mr Angus Macneil,. 
minifter of Smith Uift ; Mr Donald Macqueen, minifter of 
Kilmuir, in Sky ; and Mr Donald Macleod, minifter of 
Glenelg ; I have had reports on this head, containing dil- 
tindt and explicit teftimonies to almoft the whole epic poem 
of Fingal, from beginning to end, and to feveral alfo of the 
lefler poems, as rehearfed in the original, in their prefence, 
by perfons whofe names and places of abode they mention, 
and compared by themfelves with the printed tranllation. 
They affirm that in many places, what was rehearfed in 
their prefence agreed literally and exactly with the tranfla- 
tion. In fome places they found variations from it, and 
variations even among different rehearfefs of the fame poem 
in the original ; as words and ftanza’s omitted by fome, 
which others repeated, and the order and connection in 
fome places changed. Bnt they remark, that thefe varia- 
tions are on the whole not very material ; and that Mr 
Macpherfon feemed to them to follow the rnolb juft and 
authentic copy of the fenfe of his author. Some of thefe 
clergymen, particularly Mr Neil Macleod, can themfelves 
repeat from memory feveral pafiages of Fingal ; the transi- 
tion' 
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lion of which they afiurc me is exact. Mr Donald Macieod 
acquaints me, that it was ir> his home Mr Macpherfon had 
the defeription of Cuchullin’s horfes and chariot, in the fir ft 
book of Fingal, given him by Allan Macalkill fchoolmafter. 
Mr Angus Macnei! writes, that Mr Macdonald, a pariftiioner 
of his, declares, that he has often feen and read a great 
part of an ancient manufeript, once in the pofieflion of the 
family of Clanronald, and afterwards carried to Ireland, 
containing many of tiiefe poems ; and that he rehearfed be- 
fore him fevcral pa fi ages out of Pingal, which agreed exactly 
with Mr Macpherfon’s tranflation ; that Neil Stacm urric!:, 
whofe' predeccflbrs had for many generations been bards to 
the family of Clanronald, declared alib in his prefence, that 
he had often feen and read the fame old manufeript ; that 
lie htmfclf, gave to Mr Macpherfon a manufeript contain- 
ing fomc of the poems which are now Iraufluted and pub- 
lifiied, and rehearfed before Mr Macncil, in the original, 
the whole of the poem i n titled Darthula, with very little 
variation from the printed tranflation. I have received the 
fame tefrirnony concerning this poem, Dar-thula, from Mr 
^Vlacph.erfon miniilcr of Slate : and in a letter communicated 
to nie from Lieutenant Duncan Macnicol, of the 88th regi- 
ment, informing me of its being recited in the original, in 
their prefence, from beginning to end : On which 1 lay the 
more ftrefs, as any perron of taflc who turns to that poem 
will fee, that it is one of the moll highly finilhed in the 
whole eolle&icn, and molt diftinguiihcd for poetical and 
fentimental beauties ; infomuch, that whatever genius could . 
produce Dar-thula, muft be judged fully equal to any per- 
formance contained in Mr Maepherfon’s publication. I 
mull add here, that though they who have compared the 
tranflation with what they have heard rehearfed of the ori- 
ginal, be flow high praife= both upon Mr Maepherfon’s ge- 
nius and his fidelity ; yet I find it to be their general opinion, 
that in many places he has rot been able to attain to the 
ftrength and fublimity of the original which he copied. 

1 have authority to fay, in the name of Lieutenant Colo- 
nel Archibald Macnabj of the 88th regiment, or regiment 
of Highland Volunteers' commanded by Colonel Campbell, 
that he has undoubted evidence of Mr Macpherfon's col- 
lection being .genuine, both from what he well remembers 
to have heard in his youth, and from his having heard very 
lately a cor.fiderable part of the poem of Temora rehearfed iir 
the original, which agreed exactly with the printed verfion. 

By tlx- reverend Mr Alexander Pope, minifter of Keay, 
in the fliire of Caithuefis, 1 am informed, that twenty-four 
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years ago, he had begun to make a colle&ion of fome of 
the old poems current in his part of the country ; on com- 
paring which, with Mr Macpherfon’s work, he found in 
his collection the poem intitled, the Battle of Lora, fome 
parts of Lathmon, and the account of the Death of Ofcar. 
From the above mentioned Lieutenant Duncan Macnicol, 
tdtimor.ies have been received to a great part of Fingal, to 
part of Temora, and Carric thura, as well as to the whole 
of Dar-thula, as recited in his prefence in the original, com- 
pared, and found to agree with the tranflation. 

I myfclf read over the greateft part of the Englifh verfion 
of the fix books of Fingal, to Mr Kenneth Macpherfon of 
Stornoway, in the Ifiand of Lewis, merchant, in prefence of 
the reverend Mr Alexander Macaulay, chaplain of the 88th 
regiment. In going along, Mr Macpherfon vouched what 
was read to be well known to him in the original, both the 
deferiptions and the fentiments. In fome places, though he 
remembered the itory, he did not remembpr the words of 
the original ; in other places, he remembered and repeated 
the Galic lines themfelvcs, which, being interpreted to me 
by Mr Macaulay, were found, upon comparifon, to agree 
often literally with the printed verlion, and fometimes with 
flight variations of a word or an epithet. This teftimony 
carried to me, and mud have carried to any other who had 
been prefent, the higheft convitftion ; being precifely a tef- 
timony of that nature which an Englifhman well acquainted 
with Milton, or any favourite author, would give to a fo- 
reigner, who (hewed him a verfion of this author into his 
own language, and wanted to be fatisfied from what the 
Englifhman could recollect of the original, whether it was 
really a tranflation of P.tradife Loft, or a fpurieds work un- 
der that title which had been put into his hands. 

The above-mentioned Mr Alexander Macaulay, Mr Adana 
FergufTon profeffor of moral philofophy, and Mr Alexander 
Frafer, governor to Francis Stuart, Efq ; inform me, that at 
feveral different times they were with Mr Macpherfon, after 
he had returned from his journey through the Highlands, 
and whilft he was employed in the work of tranflating ; that 
they looked into his manuferipts, feveral of which had the 
appearance of being old ; that they were fully fatisfied of 
their being genuine Highland poems; that they compared 
the tranflation in many places with the original ; and they 
atteft it to be very juft and faithful, and remarkably literal. 

It has been thought worth while to beftow this attention 
on cftablifliing the authenticity of the works of Offian, now 
in poffeflion of the public : Becaufe whatever rank they are 
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allowed tc hold as works of genius ; whatever different opi- 
nions may be entertained concerning their poetical merit* 
they are iinqueftionably valuable in another view ; as mon u- 
merits of the t^fle and manners of an ancient age, as ufeful 
materials for enlarging our knowledge of the human mind 
and character ; and rnuft, beyond all difpute, be held as at 
lead one of tire greateft curiolities, which have at any time 
enriched the republic of letters. More teftimonies to them 
might have been produced by a more enlarged correfpon- 
dence with the Highland counties : l?ut I apprehend, if any 
apology is needfary, it is for producing fo many names, in 
a queftren, where the contenting filence cf a whole country; 
was to every unprejudiced perfon, the ftrongeft proo“f, that 
fpurious cotnpoiitions, in the name of that country, had 
not been obtruded upon the world. 


The preceding chain of evidence would be fufRcient, one 
jfliould think, to fettle any point of controverfy whatever. 
At lea ft we Are in the habit of believing traditions in them- 
felves the moft incredible, upon authority far lei's fttisfa&ory. 
If additional proof is however wanted, we refer the reader 
to a Diflertation on the Authenticity of Oflian’s Poems, 
inferted by the reverend Mr Smith in his Galic Antiquities. 
This Gentleman has not only added his own teftimony to 
the foregoing evidence, but has fubjoined a numerous lift 
of eorrcfpondents, and of perfons to whom he Was indebted 
“ by oral recitation” for a conliderable part of the originals 
of the poems which he has tranflated, and which are inti- 
mately connected with the prefent collection. As it had 
been loudly demanded, * that the originals themfelvea 
fhculd be produced, Mr Smith has printed his Galic Poems 
in a quarto volume, extending to an hundred and feventV- 
fou'r pages. If any reader can relift the convidtion of fuch 
evidence, as to the exiftence of Offian’s Poems in the Galic 
language, he miilt be ranked with tbofe hardy fceptics who 
would not believe, though one bad. arifen from the dead. 


J 


* This paragraph is addrefied, in particular, to the ad- 
mirers of the late Dr Samuel Johnfon. For his petulance 
upon this filbjeft, the hereditary-}- diftemper of lunacy forms 
a melancholy vindication. An apology of the fame kind 
may be advanced for the buffoonery of James Bofwell, Efq. 
t “ 1 had it from my Father.” Dr Johnson. 

THE END - 
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